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Gof.the  seems  to  be  rising  once  more 
above  the  horizon.  He  is  the  youngest 
of  the  world's  great  authors  ;  the  latest 
who  has  laid  a  claim,  that  seems  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  allowed,  to  a  place 
above  the  rank  of  merely  national 
authors.  The  books  that  belong  to  the 
whole  world  alike  are  few,  and  even  of 
these  some  have  owed  their  universal 
acceptance  to  an  accident.  Fewer  still 
are  the  authors  who  have  so  written  that 
their  personal  character,  their  way  of 
thinking  and  feeling,  becomes  a  matter 
of  perpetual  interest,  not  only  in  their 
own  country  and  age,  but  in  every 
country  where  men  study  and  in  every 
age.  Goethe  appears  to  belong  to  this 
very  small  group.  If  he  is  not  yet 
formally  canonized,  he  has  long  been  a 
Bienheureux.  If  little  more  than  half  a 
century  has  passed  since  his  death,  the 
New  Series. — Vol.  XL,  No.  4 


first  part  of  “  Faust  ”  has  been  before 
the  world  three-quarters  of  a  century  ; 
and  of  his  first  brilliant  appearance  in 
authorship  the  centenary  is  several  years 
behind  us.  When  we  consider  not  only 
the  period  through  which  his  fascination 
has  lasted,  but  also  the  reactions  it  has 
surmounted  and  the  vitality  it  exhibits, 
we  may  see  our  way  to  conclude  that  his 
fame  is  now  as  secure  as  any  literary 
fame  can  be,  and  that  it  will  only  yield 
to  some  deep-working  revolution  of 
thought — which,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
rash  ^o  pronounce  impossible — some 
twilight  of  the  gods,  in  which  not  only 
Goethe  but  also  Shakespeare  and  Dante 
should  fall  from  heaven. 

If  great  authors  are  to  be  compared 
to  stars,  we  may  say  of  them  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  immortality  they 
do  not  take  their  place  as  fixed  stars, 
but  disappear  and  reappear  .with 
periodicity  like  comets  or  like  planets. 
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Goethe  has  indeed  passed  out  of  this 
stage  in  his  own  country,  where  the  re¬ 
action  which  Borne  and  Heine  repre¬ 
sented  was  never  very  serious,  and  where 
the  latest  cry  is  that  the  tide  of  admira¬ 
tion  cannot  be  resisted  ;  and  that  it  is 
as  vain  now  to  exclaim  impatiently 
“Goethe  und  kein  Ende  !”  as  it  was  for 
Goethe  himself  to  exclaim  “  Shakespeare 
und  kein  Ende!’’  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  But  his  European  fame  is 
less  settled  than  nis  national  fame,  and 
so  the  reappearance  of  Goethe  before 
our  public  at  the  present  time  is  a  sign 
worth  noting.  It  marks  a  new  stage  in 
his  posthumous  career.  His  English 
prophet,  Carlyle,  is  gone  ;  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  listened  to  Carlyle  and  studied 
Goethe  under  his  advice  is  passing  away. 

“  Another  race  hath  been,  and  other 
palms  are  won.”  And  now  we  ask 
again,  “  Was  it  all  true  that  Carlyle  told 
us?  Need  we  still  study  this  foreign 
Goethe  ?”  It  might  be  some  relief  to  be 
told  that  the  fashion  is  past  and  need 
not  be  revived.  For  it  is  not  much  in 
our  habits  to  study  foreign  literature. 
There  is  actually  only  one  foreign  poet 
who  has  influenced  us  at  all  profoundly 
or  lastingly,  that  is  Dante.  Are  we 
bound  to  concede  this  very  exceptional 
honor  to  Goethe  also  ? 

Some  obvious  considerations  might 
tempt  us  to  hold  ourselves  excused. 
Carlyle  used  to  hold  up  Goethe  as  a 
light  in  religion  and  philosophy ;  a 
guardian  who  marched  before  us  as  a  pil¬ 
lar  of  fire  to  show  the  way  out  of  the 
scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  into 
faith  and  serenity.  But  is  not  this  a 
view  diflicult  to  admit  or  to  understand 
now  that  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
its  Voltaires  and  Fredericks  and  French 
revolutions,  has  receded  so  far  into  the 
distance  ;  now  that  so  many  new  forms 
of  scepticism  have  appeared,  and  so 
many  new  ways  of  dealing  with  scepti¬ 
cism  have  been  suggested  ?  And  if  the 
nimbus  of  prophecy  has  faded  from 
about  his  head,  if  we  look  at  him  again 
without  prepossessions,  as  Scott  or 
Coleridge  looked  at  him  in  his  own  life¬ 
time,  and  see  in  him  only  a  distinguished 
literary  man,  the  author  of  certain  plays, 
novels,  songs  and  epigrams,  of  certain 
fragments  of  autobiography,  criticism 
and  description,  dues  any  ground  remain 
for  paying  him  a  homage  different,  not 


merely  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  that 
which  we  render  to  other  great  literary 
men  who  have  adorned  the  nineteenth 
century — to  such  men,  for  instance,  as 
Scott  or  Coleridge  themselves,  or  as 
Byron,  or  as  Victor  Hugo  ?  Assuredly 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  author  of 
“Faust”  will  not  take  rank  with  the 
highest  of  these  men.  But  do  his  works 
justify  us  in  raising  him  far  beyond  that 
rank,  into  the  small  first  class  of  the 
select  spirits  of  all  time  ?  Why  rank 
him,  for  instance,  with  Shakespeare  r 
It  may  be  fair,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
“  Faust  ”  would  deserve  rank,  and 
even  high  rank,  among  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  dramas;  but  then  “Faust” 
stands  alone  among  Goethe's  works. 
What  other  compositions  of  the  first 
class  can  he  produce  ?  Is  it  “  Hermann 
und  Dorothea  ?”  That,  no  doubt,  is 
very  pretty  and  perfect.  “  Iphigenie” 
is  very  noble,  "Tasso”  very  refined, 

“  Gbtz”  very  spirited,  but  “  Egmont  ” 
is  somewhat  disappointing,  and  almost 
all  the  other  plays  are  unimportant, 
when  they  are  not,  like  “Stella,” 
absurd.  'The  pathos  of  “  Werther’’  is 
obsolete  ;  and  is  not  “  Wilhelm  Meister” 
dull  in  a  good  many  parts,  nay,  perhaps 
everywhere  except  where  it  is  redeemed 
by  the  exquisite  invention  of  Mignon, 
or  by  the  vivacity  of  the  disreputable 
Philine  ?  Do  not  even  Germans  some¬ 
times  acknowledge  that  they  cannot  read 
the  “Elective  Affinities”?  And  who 
can  make  anything  of  the  second  part 
of  “  Faust,”  or  the  second  part  cf 
“Meister”?  When  we  praise  Shake¬ 
speare,  we  are  not  obliged  to  make  so 
many  abatements.  Among  his  plays 
very  few  can  be  called  failures,  and  a 
dozen  at  least  are  undoubted  master¬ 
pieces.  But  can  Goethe  hold  his  own 
even  against  Scott  in  abundance  of 
imagination  ?  To  produce  his  few 
masterpieces  how  much  effort  was  be¬ 
stowed  ?  What  a  task  of  self-culture  did 
he  impose  up>on  himself  f  How  many 
large  designs  did  he  conceive  and 
abandon  ?  What  has  become  of  his 
“  Csesar,”  of  his  “  Mohammed,’’  of  his 
“  Prometheus,”  of  his  “  Ahasuerus,” 
of  his  great  religious  epic,  “  Die 
Geheimnisse,”  of  his  national  epic  on 
“  Bernhard  of  Saxe  Weimar,”  of  his 
epic  on  “  Wilhelm  Tell,”  of  his  great 
trilogy  of  plays  illustrative  of  the  French 
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Revolution  ?  Of  the  trilogy  we  have  a 
single  play,  “  Die  Natiirliche  Tochter,” 
of  sonne  of  the  other  works  more  or  less 
considerable  fragments,  of  some  not  a 
trace  remains.  Meanwhile  Scott,  taking 
life  easily  and  making  no  parade  of 
effort,  pours  out  his  poems,  ballads, 
romances  and  novels  without  stint,  fin¬ 
ishes  whatever  he  Iregins,  scarcely  ever 
fails  to  satisfy  both  himself  and  the 
whole  world  ;  and  though  he  had  a  life 
shorter  by  twenty  years,  has  left  behind 
him  a  far  greater  mass  of  literature 
which  is  still  amusing. 

Against  such  objections  as  these  what 
is  Goethe’s  case  ?  First,  then,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  Goethe,  though  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  deal,  was  not  one  of  those 
artists  whose  career  is  one  easy  and  con¬ 
tinuous  triumph.  The  truth  is  that  his 
circumstances  did  not  admit  of  this. 
Artists  are  like  generals,  of  whom  some 
find  an  army  ready-made,  and  therefore 
win  a  succession  of  victories,  while 
others  are  reduced  to  prove  their  genius 
by  the  skilful  use  of  insufficient  means. 
An  artist  is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by 
counting  his  successful  works,  than  a 
general  simply  by  counting  his  victories. 
But  was  not  Goethe  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
tunate  of  artists  ?  Had  he  not  long  life, 
easy  circumstances,  and  most  generous 
patronage  ?  Nay,  in  one  respect  he  was 
among  the  much-tried  artists  who  cor¬ 
respond  to  such  generals  as  Washington 
or  William  III.,  generals  to  whom  vic¬ 
tory  is  difficult,  because  they  have  to 
make  the  armies  they  fight  with. 

It  is  often  affirmed  that  a  great  poet 
is  the  outgrowth  and  flower  of  a  great 
age,  and  this  is  true  of  a  certain  class  of 
great  poets.  They  live  in  the  midst  of 
great  men,  and  within  the  rumor  of 
great  deeds  ;  they  use  a  language  which 
has  been  gradually  moulded  to  poetic 
purposes  by  jxrets  who  have  been  their 
precursors  and  whose  fame  they  absorb. 
Appearing  at  the  right  moment,  they 
reap  the  harvest  which  has  Ireen  sown 
by  others.  Subjects  are  waiting  for 
them,  style  and  manner  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  and  a  public  full  of  sympathy 
and  congeniality  welcomes  them.  Such 
poets  are  not  like  William  III.  or 
Washington,  but  rather  like  Frederick, 
who  inherited  an  unrivalled  army 
created  by  his  father,  or  like  Napoleon, 
who  wielded  all  the  prodigious  military 


force  created  and  trained  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Both  Shakespeare  and  Scott  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  this  class.  The 
first  is  the  normal  product  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age,  which  has  filled  his  imagina¬ 
tion  with  its  great  deeds  and  the  great 
changes  it  has  wrought.  Scott  too  had, 
in  the  first  place,  the  advantage  of 
models,  in  whose  steps  it  was  safe  to 
follow,  since  Shakespeare  himself  and 
the  great  novelists  had  created  the  style 
and  smoothed  the  path  for  him,  and 
since  in  two  centuries  of  a  flourishing 
English  literature  there  had  grown  up 
a  common  understanding  between  the 
authors  and  the  public.  But.  moreover, 
the  teeming  imagination  which  furnished 
out  Scott’s  poems  and  romances  was 
also  in  a  certain  sense  the  result  of  fort¬ 
unate  circumstances.  It  was  not  the 
mere  accident  of  a  gifted  nature,  but 
the  result  of  local  and  family  associa¬ 
tions.  In  the  brain  of  the  Borderer  the 
wild  life  of  his  ancestors  survived  as  a 
perennial  spring  of  ballad  poetry  and 
romance.  That  brain  was  like  a 
haunted  house  upon  which  the  strange 
deeds  of  a  past  generation  have  left 
their  mark.  He  said  himself  that  he 
had  “  a  head  through  which  a  regiment 
of  horse  had  been  exercising  ever  since 
he  was  five  years  old.”  All  the  turmoil 
of  the  blood  which  is  put  to  rest  by  the 
security  of  a  settled  civilization,  and 
which  had  lingered  longer  on  the  Border 
than  in  any  other  region  so  near  the 
capital  seats  of  civilization — all  the  in¬ 
tense  passions,  prejudices,  and  super¬ 
stitions  which  make  the  stock  of  the 
romancer  and  ballad-wi  iter —belonged 
to  Scott,  not  simply  because  he  was  a 
genius,  but  mainly  because  he  was  a 
Borderer,  because  he  was  a  Scott. 

Such  a  case  as  that  of  Scott,  which  is 
corroborated  by  the  later  instances  of 
Hawthorne  and  Rossetti,  teaches  us  that 
we  ought  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
poetic  imagination.  We  often  speak  of 
the  poet  as  if  he  drew  his  inspiration 
necessarily  from  Nature,  as  if  he  had  not 
only  the  sources  that  are  open  to  all, 
but  a  peculiar  talent  of  using  them,  a 
power  of  seeing  in  nature  more  than 
others  see.  These  examples  show  us 
another  kind  of  poetic  imagination, 
which  may  be  equally  powerful  and 
which  strikes  us  also  as  genuine,  but 
which  does  not  work  upon  Nature.  It 
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presents  images  which  the  poet  himself 
does  not  think  of  as  real  or  even  as 
symbolic  of  reality,  which  he  does  not 
regard  seriously,  and  yet  it  presents 
these  images  again  and  again,  presents 
them  most  vividly,  and  seems  unable  to 
present  any  others.  Often  we  can  trace 
that  in  these  cases  poetry  is  a  survival 
of  conviction,  belief  in  the  second  gen¬ 
eration,  ■  hereditary  sentiment.  Some 
of  those  who  watched  Rossetti  at  his 
work  thought  they  discovered  that  he 
did  not  regard  his  own  imaginations 
seriously  ;  and,  indeed,  what  other 
opinion  can  one  form  of  the  “  Song  of 
the  Beryl,”  or  the  Ballad  of  Little 
Brother  ?”  Similarly,  Mr.  James  re¬ 
marks  of  Hawthorne  that  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  infer  from  the  constant 
recurrence  in  his  romances  of  the  ideas 
of  sin,  retribution,  and  the  stricken 
conscience,  that  Hawthorne  himself  was 
under  the  influence  of  such  sombre 
ideas,  the  truth  being  that  he  was  an 
easy-going,  contented,  and  comfortable 
man.  But  Hawthorne's  puritanic  an¬ 
cestors  took  these  ideas  seriously,  and 
Rossetti’s  Italian  ancestors  in  like  man¬ 
ner  furnished  the  beliefs  which  in  their 
secondary  form  suggested  Rossetti's 
pictures  and  poems.  Of  all  artists  it 
is  Scott  who  is  richest  in  this  kind 
of  inherited  sentiment.  The  shrewd, 
good-natured,  somewhat  worldly  Scotch 
lawyer  lives  in  a  world  of  grandiose 
thoughts,  opinions,  sentiments,  convic¬ 
tions,  out  of  which  he  composes  at  his 
ease  a  whole  literature ;  and  yet  if  you 
ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  these 
thoughts,  opinions,  sentiments,  and  con¬ 
victions,  he  can  only  smile  and  evade 
the  question.  ‘‘  Superstition,”  he  says 
candidly,  "  is  very  picturesque,  and  I 
make  it  at  times  stand  me  in  good  stead, 
but  I  never  allow  it  to  interfere  with  in¬ 
terest  or  convenience.”  They  were 
serious  enough  to  his  ancestors,  these 
ideas  of  clannish  devotion,  of  chivalry, 
of  witchcraft,  and  demonology  ;  put  to 
him  they  have  come  simply  by  inherit¬ 
ance.  All  he  knows  is  that  when  he 
unlocks  the  ample  chambers  of  his  imag¬ 
ination  he  finds  them  there,  that  they 
work  up  into  capital  stories,  if  hardly 
fit  for  practical  use,  that  in  short  they 
are  the  old  furnilure  of  the  house  in 
which_ Nature  has  placed  him. 

The  poets  who  have  a  great  fund  of 


such  inherited  sentiment  are  the  fortu¬ 
nate  poets,  who  create  easily  and  abun¬ 
dantly.  A  poet  is.  more  fortunate  still 
when  the  fund  of  sentiment  he  inherits 
is  not  obsolete  to  his  reason,  and  when 
it  is  richly  supplemented  by  strong  and 
fresh  sensations  furnished  by  his  own  . 
age.  If  to  all  this  he  add  from  his  own 
genius  an  original  power  of  insight  into 
Nature  and  the  universe — then  we  have 
the  Shakespeare,  who,  though,  as  (loethe 
says  of  him,  the  life  of  whole  centuries 
throbbed  in  his  soul,  yet  is  at  the  same 
time  himself,  since  he  is  inspired  by  his 
own  age  as  much  as  by  the  past  and 
looks  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
future,  and  since  he  gives  out  from  his 
original  vitality  as  much  as  he  receives 
whether  from  his  ancestors  or  from  his 
contemporaries. 

Now  Goethe  does  not  belong  to  this 
fortunate  class.  He  did  not  come  into 
a  great  poetic  inheritance.  When  we 
inquire  whence  came  his  imaginative 
wealth,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that, 
in  the  main,  he  must  have  collected  it 
himself.  So  far  from  being  the  growth 
and  representative  of  a  great  age,  or  the 
result  in  literature  of  the  silent  nobleness 
of  many  generations  of  his  countrymen, 
this  great  artist  grew  out  of  a  people 
which  had  been  sunk  for  a  hundred 
years  in  an  imaginative  impotence 
as  well  as  in  a  national  and  political 
nullity.  The  citizen  of  a  declining 
imperial  town,  in  a  country  where,  as 
he  himself  complains,  the  citizen-class 
universally  wanted  personal  dignity,  in 
an  age  when  Germany  had  fallen  behind 
France  and  England,  was  destitute  of 
literature,  and  had  suffered  its  very  lan¬ 
guage  to  fall  into  decay,  and  among  the 
upper  classes  into  disuse  ;  he  found  no 
poetical  atmosphere  about  him,  but  had 
to  struggle  with  a  reign  of  piosfic 
mediocrity  that  reduced  him  to  despair. 
The  stagnation  was  no  mere  temporary 
evil.  An  Englishman  who  finds,  as 
Gray  did,  that  he  has  fallen  on  a  pro¬ 
saic  age,  can  shut  himself  up  with 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  forget  the 
poverty  that  surrounds  him  in  ”  the 
pomp  and  prodigality  of  Heaven  !” 
But  in  Germany  the  poverty  was  of  old 
standing  ;  Goethe  saw  no  great  poetic 
luminaries  a  century  or  two  behind  him. 
For  Milton  he  had  only  Hoffmans- 
Waldau,  for  Shakespeare  only  Gryphius 
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and  Opitz.  He  rejects  such  models,  it  off  was  all  the  more  difficult,  because 
and  throughout  his  career  we  find  him  of  the  want  of  native  models  of  a  better 
leaning  on  no  German  predecessors  but  style.  When  we  grew  tired  of  Pope's 
Hans  Sachs,  whose  merit  he  redis-  couplets,  we  had  only  to  revive  an 
covered,  and  the  old  Middle  German  earlier  taste  ;  but  Goethe  and  his  con- 
poet  of  Reineke  Voss.  And  as  Germany  temporaries  were  forced  to  go  to  other 
furnished  him  with  no  models,  so  she  countries  for  models.  They  began  by 
afforded  few  subjects.  The  Middle  calling  in  Shakespeare ;  then  they  de- 
Ages  were  then  little  explored  and  little  voted  themselves  to  the  imitation  of  the 
relished.  With  one  vigorous  effort  ancients ;  then  came  the  turn  of 
Goethe  rescues  from  oblivion  the  heroic  Calderon,  Hafiz,  and  the  Sakontala. 
name  of  Gi)tz  v.  Berlichingen.  But  he  German  literature  became  rich  beyond 
can  do  no  more.  He  makes  an  attempt  all  other  literatures  in  translations  and 
to  revive  the  memory  of  the  hero  of  his  adaptations  ;  but  these,  however  pre¬ 
patron’s  house,  Bernhard  of  Saxe*  cious,  seemed  always  foreign  and  far- 
Weimar,  but,  as  we  might  expect,  his  fetched  acquisitions.  We  see  the  in¬ 
imagination  recoils  in  horror  (rom  "  the  surmountable  difficulty  that  Goethe  had 
miserable  Iliad,”  so  he  calls  it,  of  the  to  contend  with,  the  want  of  the  proper 
Thirty  Years’  War.  And  what  could  soil  for  poetry  to  grow  in,  and  of  the 
the  later  period  of  Germany  offer  to  proper  atmosphere  to  nourish  it,  when 
him  ?  That  which  makes  history  poeti-  we  remark  that  after  all  that  he  and 
cal — namely,  nationality — was  wanting  others  could  do,  German  literature 
there.  Only  in  his  own  boyhood,  when  seems  still,  in  comparison  with  other 
Fritz  beat  the  French  at  Rosbach,  did  great  literatures,  somewhat  pale,  some- 
German  history  strike  out  a  momentary  what  academic,  and  wanting  in  char- 
spark  of  the  fire  which  warms  the  poet,  acter. 

The  strange  course  which  German  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  impos- 
affairs  had  taken  for  many  centuries,  sible  for  Goethe  to  rival  Shakespeare 
and  which  had  led  to  the  ruinous  dis-  in  achieving,  with  triumphant  ease, 
aster  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  pro-  masterpiece  after  masterpiece.  He  had 
duced  pitiable  effects  upon  the  manners  to  begin  by  making  his  way  out  of  the 
and  ways  of  thinking  of  the  people,  slough  to  firm  land.  His  first  works 
There  was  a  sort  of  dwarfishness — he  could  not  but  be  faulty,  as,  in  fact,  they 
himself  calls  it  childishness— in  the  gen-  are  overstrained,  mawkish,  at  times 
erat ion  before  Goethe,  and  in  his  own  ridiculous.  When  this  stage  was  passed, 
generation  there  was  a  painful  con-  he  would  run  the  risk  of  seeming  too 
sciousness  that  almost  all  that  con-  little  spontaneous,  too  much  under  the 
stitutes  manhood,  that  self-respect,  inde-  influence  of  foreign  models.  And 
pendence,  patriotism,  had  "been  lost  throughout  he  would  be  under  the  neces- 
and  needed  to  be  rediscovered.  They  sity.of  putting  forth  great  effort,  of 
felt  the  loss  most  distinctly  when  they  schooling  himself  with  the  most  as- 
tried  to  write,  for  then  they  perceived  siduous  vigilance  ;  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
tbat  the  true  and  right  style  in  literature  pected  that  he  would  sometimes  fail,  and 
would  not  come  to  them.  They  could  that  he  would  make  many  plans  which 
but  helplessly  imitate  French  models,  he  would  afterward  find  himself  una- 
and  their  imitations  wanted  the  drawing-  ble  to  execute.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
room  elegance  which  made  the  chief  this  struggle  with  difficulties  he  might 
charm  of  those  models.  When  they  achieve  certain  great  results  which  are 
tried  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke,  and  not  achieved  by  the  happier  genius, 
to  speak  with  German  frankness  and  Peter  the  Great  was  not  a  very  success- 
simplicity,  they  found  that  instead  of  ful  general  ;  he  was  terribly  beaten  by 
vigor  they  achieved  only  violence,  and  Charles  XII.  at  Narva,  terribly  beaten 
that  their  pathos  turned  into  a  miserable  by  the  Turks  on  the  Pruth  ;  neverthe- 
whine.  It  is  this  unfortunate  style  that  less,  he  created  modern  Russia.  Some- 
our  fathers  ridiculed  in  the  ”  Anti-  thing  similar  may  be  said  of  Goethe. 
Jacobin”  (where  Goethe  himself  is  “  Werther,”  is  morbid,  the  “Gross- 
ridiculed),  and  that  still  displeases  us  Cophta  ”  is  tiresome  ;  but  modem  Ger- 
when  we  read  “Werther.”  To  throw  man.  literature  is  itself  in  a  great  de- 
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gree  the  production  of  Goethe.  There 
is  much  felicity  in  the  compliment 
which  Byron  paid  him  when  he  dedi¬ 
cated  “  Sardanapalus  ”  to  “  the  illus- 
iji)us  Goethe,  who  has  created  the 
literature  of  his  country  and  illustrated 
that  of  Europe.”  This  may  seem  an 
exaggerated  expression  ;  there  are  in¬ 
deed  few  even  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  whom  it  can  be  justly  said  that  they 
created  the  literature  of  their  country. 
Yet  a  very  recent  critic  speaks  almost 
as  strongly  when  he  writes  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  collected  edition  of 
Goethe’s  works,  which  began  in  1788 
(when  the  poet  was  not  forty  years  of 
age),  and  was  followed  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  by  five  volumes  of  new  writings  : 

“  It  is  a  mere  historic  fact  that  since  its  ap¬ 
pearance  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  what  till 
then  had  t>een  considered,' and  at  that  time  was 
still  considered,  genuine  poetry,  has  contin¬ 
ually  fallen  more  and  more  into  oblivion,  and 
what  poetry  appeared  afterward,  written  by 
others,  stood  so  evidently  under  the  influence 
of  this  new  sunrise  of  beauty,  that  even  the 
most  powerful  and  original  of  the  new  poets, 
even  Schiller,  could  not  convey  the  full  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  greatness  and  individuality  till  he 
had  made  a  loving  study  of  Goethe's  poetry 
and  genius,  and  so  recognized  his  own  differ¬ 
ence  from  Goethe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
deep  agreement  with  him.”* 

But  this,  after  all,  concerns  Germans 
rather  than  ourselves.  For  us  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  What  do  his  works  contain  ?  and 
not.  What  effect  did  they  produce  in 
Germany  when  they  first  appeared  ? 

Let  us  try  then  to  describe  the  kind 
and  degree  of  the  merit,  which  by  every 
nation  alike,  and  not  by  the  Germans 
only,  has  been  recognized  in  Goethe^  and 
has  been  acknowledged  to  be  such  that 
it  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  would  be 
possible  to  meet  the  lazy  and  superficial 
objection  which  I  have  been  combating 
by  an  argument  of  the  same  superficial 
kind.  By  simply  reckoning  up  Goethe’s 
literary  achievements,  and  comparing 
them,  as  an  examiner  might  do,  with 
those  of  other  literary  men,  it  may  be 
shown  that  he  is  entitled,  as  it  were,  by 
marks  to  a  place  very  near  the  top  of 
the  literary  list.  Beside  the  five  or  six 
consummate  works,  which  by  universal 
consent  are  above  criticism,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  his  songs  are  the  best  in 
the  world.  Heine  at  least,  no  bad  judge 
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of  songs  and  no  over-indulgent  critic  of 
Goethe,  thought  so.  Further,  he  may 
be  called  the  greatest  of  all  literary 
critics.  And  lastly,  though  he  did  not 
write  formal  essays,  yet  in  the  qualities 
of  the  essayist,  in  subtle  and  abundant 
observation  of  human  life,  in  the  number 
and  value  of  his  wise  remarks  and  preg¬ 
nant  sentences,  he  is  by  far  the  greatest 
writer  since  Montaigne  and  Bacon. 
Even  if  we  look  no  deeper,  it  is  matter 
for  astonishment  that  the  most  tender 
of  lyrists,  and  one  of  the  most  inventive 
and  sublime  of  'dramatists,  should  be 
found  discussing  in  “  Wilhelm  Meister  ” 
the  duties  of  landowners,  and  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  management  of  a  theatre, 
with  a  hard  common-sense  worthy  of 
Johnson.  In  truth,  however  much  men 
may  differ  about  the  merits  of  particular 
writings  of  Goethe,  yet  his  literary 
greatness  in  general  is  so  striking  and 
so  undeniable,  that  his  fame  is  not  in 
any  way  bound  up  with  that  of  German 
literature.  Those  who  do  not  relish 
the  German  genius  in  general,  who  find 
it  wanting  in  clearness  or  manliness, 
must  and  do  make  an  exception  in 
Goethe’s  favor. 

But  to  get  a  clear  view  of  Goethe’s 
genius  we  must  not  compare  him  with 
others,  nor  show  that  he  is  equal  to  this 
author  in  this,  and  superior  to  that 
author  in  that,  nor  must  we  try  him  by 
the  common  standard,  and  consider 
how  often  by  that  standard  he  succeeds 
and  how  often  he  fails.  Rather  we 
must  understand  how  he  differs  from 
other  writers,  what  an  exceptional  per¬ 
sonality  he  has,  and  accordingly  what 
an  unusual  standard  he  sets  up  for  him¬ 
self,  and  elects  to  be  tried  by.  If  the 
variety  of  his  works  is  remarkable,  their 
unity  is  more  remarkable  still it  is 
unique.  And  if  his  power  strikes  us, 
if  at  times  he  is  thrilling  or  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  his  reserve,  his  reticence,  his  absti¬ 
nence  are  still  rater  than  his  power,  and 
the  level  fiats  which  at  first  disappoint 
us  in  his  works  are  found  to  have  an 
interest  of  their  own. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  hereditary  senti¬ 
ment  which  makes  so  large  a  part  of 
poetry,  nay,  which  almost  exclusively 
composes  the  poetry  of  many  poets.  A 
vast  proportion  of  the  poetry  that  is  in 
the  world  is  not  serious.  It  expresses 
not  what  the  writer  really  thinks  and 
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feels,  but  what  haunts  his  brain,  the 
fancies  that  come  to  him  unbidden,  and 
these  are  usually  an  echo  of  former  be¬ 
liefs.  The  serious  thoughts  of  one  age 
walk^  as  it  were,  as  the  poetry  of  the 
ages  that  follow.  Quite  different  and 
much  less  in  quantity  is  the  poetry  that 
arises  from  a  fresh,  original  contempla¬ 
tion  of  Nature,  the  poetry  w’hich, 
though  perhaps  symbolical  in  form,  the 
author  is  prepared  to  stand  by  as  sub¬ 
stantially  true.  There  is  not  much  in 
any  age  of  such  poetry,  and  it  is  seldom 
well  received.  For  the  public  is  much 
more  under  the  dominion  of  hereditary 
sentiment  than  even  the  poets  ;  the 
public  desires  to  find  in  poetry  the 
old  commonplaces,  and  resents  being 
cheated  of  them.  But  it  is  incompara¬ 
bly  more  valuable,  and  in  fact  is  the 
vital  element  which  alone  keeps  poetry 
alive.  Wordsworth  supplied  it  to 
England  in  Goethe’s  age.  Now  hered¬ 
itary  poetic  sentiment,  I  have  re¬ 
marked,  was  wanting  in  Goethe’s  age 
and  country.  He  was  driven  to  be 
original,  and  being  thus  driven  he  be¬ 
came  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  style,  “  the  mortal  enemy,”  as 
he  loves  to  say,  ”  of  all  empty  verbi¬ 
age.”  He  takes  poetry  very  seriously 
indeed.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  that 
a  poem  is  eloquent  or  high-sounding, 
or  that  it  is  popular ;  not  enough  even 
that  it  acts  on  the  feelings,  that  it  draws 
tears  or  excites  enthusiasm.  “Touch 
the  heart  !”  he  exclaims,  ”  any  bungler 
can  do  that  !”  According  to  him 
poetry  must  be  true^  and  he  presses  this 
principle  with  such  rigor,  that  he  seems 
to  withdraw  the  art  from  popular  judg¬ 
ment  altogether.  In  short,  all  the  work 
of  reformation  that  was  done  in  England 
by  Wordsworth  was  done  at  the  same 
time  for  Germany  by  Goethe.  It  was 
done  not  indeed  more  faithfully  and  in 
the  face  of  less  opposition  ;  but  it  was 
done  with  far  wider  intelligence,  and 
with  far  profounder  results.  But  that  it 
should  have  been  done  at  all,  adds  an¬ 
other  great  title  to  those  high  and  various 
pretensions  which  Goethe  puts  forward. 
The  Shakespeare  was  at  the  same  time 
the  Wordsworth.  The  great  creator 
who  imagined  Faust  and  Gretchen,  who 
certainly  could  not  say  with  Words¬ 
worth  “  to  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no 
ready  arts,”  is  nevertheless  as  vigorous 


a  reformer,  and  holds  mere  popularity 
in  as  sovereign  contempt,  as  Words¬ 
worth  himself. 

Wordsworth  went  without  popularity, 
and  it  may  strike  us  as  natural  that  such 
a  serious  view  of  poetry  should  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  multitude.  To  the 
multitude,  indeed,  it  seems  pedantic 
and  almost  self-contradictory ;  for  is 
not  poetry  a  pleasure,  a  natural  recrea¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit,  and  what  can  be  more 
perverse  than  to  sophisticate  it  with 
reasoning  ?  Was  Goethe  then  un¬ 
popular  also  ?  The  history  of  Goethe’s 
reputation,  and  of  his  popularity  in 
Germany,  is  long  and  interesting.  I 
shall  return  to  it.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to 
be  said  that  certainly  he  suffered  no 
such  neglect  as  Wordsworth.  Some  of 
his  works  were  vastly  popular.  He 
began  with  the  greatest  popular  triumph 
that  has  been  witnessed  in  German  lit¬ 
erary  history.  The  reception  of 
”  Gt)tz  ”  and  of  “  Werther,”  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  ”  Lay  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel”  and  the  first  canto  of  ”  Childe 
Harold”  in  England  ;  and  as  Goethe 
was  the  author  of  both  works,  his  fame 
after  their  appearance  was  like  that  of 
Scott  and  that  of  Byron  taken  together. 
About  1775  he  was  by  far  the  most 
popular  poet,  not  only  living,  but  that 
had  lived,  in  Germany.  Had  Goethe 
been  only  a  Scott,  or  only  a  Byron,  or 
only  a  Scott  and  Byron  in  one,  he  would 
have  taken  his  fortune  at  the  flood,  and 
poured  out  during  the  next  twenty  years 
a  series  of  chivalrous  romances,  and 
another  series  of  domestic  tales  01  love 
and  suicide.  Certainly  at  that  time  it 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  appear  as  a  vigorous  reformer  of 
taste.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  his 
career,  his  ”  Hermann  und  Dorothea” 
was  enthusiastically  received,  and  of 
course  the  First  Part  of  “  Faust,” 
which,  in  its  complete  form,  did  not 
come  before  the  world  till  Goethe  was 
fifty-nine  years  of  age,  had  an  un¬ 
bounded  popularity.  But  in  the  long 
intervals  between  these  great  triumphs 
he  often  passed  into  the  background, 
was  often  almost  forgotten,  or  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  spoiled  for  literature 
by  the  distractions  of  Court-life.  Even 
when  his  fame  was  solidly  established 
it  became  the  custom  to  say,  and  Cole¬ 
ridge  repeated  it  in  England  in  the  only 
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passage  in  which  Coleridge  ever  spoke 
of  Goethe,  that  his  writings  did  not, 
and  never  would,  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
German  people  as  did  those  of  Schiller, 
and  that  there  was  a  certain  coldness 
about  them.  Other  critics  outside  Ger¬ 
many  have  charged  him  not  only  with 
coldness,  but  even  with  dulness  ;  M. 
Scherer,  for  example. 

On  this  question  of  dulness  we  must 
distinguish.  Goethe  had  a  long  old 
age.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  consider 
that  the  “  Westostlicher  Divan,”  which 
appeared  in  1819,  marks  the  close  of 
his  really  vigorous  authorship.  But  he 
lived  and  labored  for  twelve  years  after 
this  date.  In  the  production  of  those 
twelve  years,  no  doubt  much  is  languid, 
and  we  can  only  say  in  apology  that  the 
writer  is  old,  and,  especially  when  we 
speak  of  the  second  part  of  ”  Faust,” 
that  admiration  and  flattery  have  caused 
him  to  overrate  the  importance  of  his 
writings.  But  if  we  find  dulness  in 
the  writings  of  his  vigorous  period,  it 
must  be  due  to  another  cause.  Dul¬ 
ness,  when  we  attribute  it  to  a  writer,  is 
after  all  a  relative  term  ;  it  expresses 
only  a  want  of  correspondence  between 
the  mind  of  the  writer  and  that  of  the 
reader.  The  writer  finds  something  in¬ 
teresting,  and  therefore  enlarges  upon 
it,  but  the  reader  does  not  find  it  inter¬ 
esting.  To  that  reader  therefore  that 
writer  is  dull  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  reader  seems  dull  to  the  writer.  On 
which  side  the  dulness  actually  resides 
depends  upon  the  question,  whether  the 
matter  which  actually  does  not  interest 
the  reader  ought  to  interest  him.  When 
Wordsworth’s  readers  pish  and  psha  at 
his  stories  of  humble  life,  and  protest  that 
they  take  no  interest  in  them,  Words¬ 
worth  answers  :  But  you  ought  to  take 
an  interest  !  It  is  not  quite  nor  always, 
but  it  is  partly  and  at  times,  the  same 
with  Goethe.  What  you  call  dulness  he 
calls  seriousness.  Wilhelm’s  intermin¬ 
able  descripiion  of  the  puppet-show  in 
the  first  book  of  ”  Wilhelm  Meister  ” 
puts  Marianne  to  sleep  ;  that  is,  the 
writer  knows  well  that  he  is  writing  what 
plain  people  will  find  dull,  but  to  himself, 
since  he  is  seriously  inquiring  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  drama,  these  things 
are  interesting  and  seem  to  deserve  close 
attention. 

Of  all  imaginative  writers  Goethe  is. 


perhaps,  the  most  serious  ;  not  the  most 
solemn,  nor  the  most  passionate,  nor 
the  most  earnest,  but  the  most  serious, 
lie  is  absolutely  bent  upon  grasping  and 
expressing  the  truth  ;  he  has  no  pleasure 
in  any  imaginations,  however  splendid 
or  impressive,  which  he  cannot  feel  to 
be  true  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
feels  that  he  is  dealing  with  truth  he 
seems  to  care  little,  and  sometimes  to 
forget  altogether,  that  it  is  not  interest¬ 
ing.  This  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  man  who  took  almost  as  much  inter¬ 
est  in  science  as  in  poetry,  and  could 
perform  with  infinite  assiduity  the  task 
of  a  practical  administrator.  When  we 
consider  indeed  the  methodical  and 
practical  seriousness  of  his  character, 
what  surprises  us  is  not  so  much  that  his 
writings  should  here  and  there  be 
heavy,  as  that  he  should  have  continued 
through  a  long  life  to  be  a  poet,  and  a 
highly  imaginative  and  brilliant  poet. 
What  was  rather  to  be  predicted  of  such 
a  nature  was,  that  after  a  poetic  youth 
he  would  find  the  serious  business  of  his 
life  either  in  science  or  in  administra¬ 
tion. 

Literature  is  perhaps  at  best  a  com¬ 
promise  between  truth  and  fancy,  be¬ 
tween  seriousness  and  trifling.  It  can¬ 
not  do  without  something  of  popularity, 
and  yet  the  writer  who  thinks  much  of 
popularity  is  unfaithful  to  his  mission  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  who  leans  too 
heavily  upon  literature  breaks  through 
it  into  science  or  into  practical  business. 
Goethe  was  often  in  danger  of  seeing 
his  art  thus  give  way  under  him  ;  when 
he  says  that  but  for  Schiller's  sympathy 
he  does  not  know  what  would  have  be¬ 
come  of  him,  he  seems  to  mean  that  he 
was  on  the  point,  at  the  moment  when 
Schiller  came  to  the  rescue,  of  abandon¬ 
ing  poetry  for  science.  He  is  always  so 
near  to  reality,  and  examines  it  with 
such  penetrating  eyes,  that  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  how  he  can  remain  a  poet  ;  for  is 
poetry  possible  without  something  of 
illusion  ?  Yet  he  remains  a  poet  to  the 
last.  Business  could  not  make  him 
dull,  nor  science  sceptical  ;  even  when 
old  age  was  added  to  both,  he  might  lose 
something  of  his  force,  but  his  imagina¬ 
tion  remained  warm  and  glowing.  The 
second  part  of  ”  Faust”  may  show  signs 
of  decay,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  prosaic. 
On  the  point  of  disappearance,  this 
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great  orb  of  poetry  is  surrounded  by 
a  fantastic  pomp  of  form  and  color. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  ever 
become  a  mere  cold  realist.  If  he 
accumulates  details  it  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  a  Defoe,  or  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
producing  illusion — for  the  generalizing 
tendency,  so  far  from  being  weak,  is 
almost  excessive  in  him  ;  but  because, 
like  the  inductive -philosopher,  he  is 
eager  for  facts  and  desires  to  have  the 
broadest  basis  for  his  conclusions. 

This  taste  for  facts  is  not  only  to  be 
perceived  in  the  minuteness  of  particular 
descriptions,  but  in  the  whole  character 
of  his  plays,  novels  and  poems,  and  it 
explains  how  they  may  often  seem  dull, 
and  sometimes  may  really  be  so. 
Seriousness  and  dulness  may  easily  in 
literature  be  mistaken  for  each  other. 
What  is  uninteresting  as  fiction  may  be 
highly  interesting  when  it  is  regarded  as 
fact  ;  and  in  Goethe’s  works  much  more 
is  fact  and  much  less  is  mere  fiction  than 
the  reader  is  apt  to  assume.  His  most 
famous  work,  “  Faust,”  is  not  that 
which  is  most  characteristic  of  his 
genius.  He  there  revels  in  quaint  and 
audacious  invention,  quite  contrary  to 
the  habit,  contrary  even  to  the  cherished 
principles,  of  his  mature  life.  The 
truth  is  that  “  Faust,”  though  it  was 
finished  and  published  late,  is  in  its 
conception  a  youthful  work.  He  was 
long  disposed  to  regard  the  commence¬ 
ment  he  had  early  made  as  among  the 
crudities  which  in  his  second  period  he 
had  outgrown.  For  many  years  it  lay 
untouched,  and  when,  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
turned  once  more  to  "  these  modern 
phantoms,”  as  he  calls  them,  it  is  with 
misgiving  and  repugnance.  But  a  tide 
of  mediiBvalism  set  in,  by  which,  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  was  carried  away, 
and  the  First  Part  of  ”  Faust,’  ’  published 
in  1808,  was  Goethe’s  concession  to  the 
romanticist  fashion — a  sort  of  oppor¬ 
tunist  abandonment  of  his  mature  con¬ 
victions  and  return  to  an  earlier  style 
which  he  had  deliberately  renounced. 
Many  misconceptions  of  Goethe  have 
resulted  from  the  habit  of  estimating 
him  by  this  exceptional  work.  In  his 
other  works  it  is  a  general  rule  that  they 
are  founded  in  a  remarkable  degree  upon 
fact.  "  Gotz  ”  is  a  dramatized  memoir, 
so  is  “Jl^lavigo.”  “Werther”  was 


constructed  by  combining  what  had 
passed  between  Goethe  and  Lotte  Buff 
with  the  circumstances  of  Jerusalem’s 
suicide.  ”  Tasso”  is  a  picture  of 
Court-life  at  Weimar  ;  and  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Tasso  to  the  Princess,  we  see  a 
reflection  of  those  of  Goethe  to  Frau  v. 
Stein.  In  ‘‘Wilhelm  Meister,”  it  is 
known  that  the  ‘‘  Confessions  of  a 
Beautiful  Soul  ”  are  substantially  the 
memoirs  of  Fraulein  v.  Klettenberg,  to 
which  Goethe  has  made  some  additions. 
Much  of  this  novel  also  is  autobio¬ 
graphical.  In  the  first  book  there  are 
many  pages  which  might  almost  as  vtell 
have  appeared  in  “  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit.”  The  very  name  of  the  hero 
is  explained  when  we  find  Goethe  in  his 
early  period,  and  when  his  enthusiasm 
for  Shakespeare  was  at  its  height,  harp¬ 
ing  upon  William  as  the  name  of  his 
guardian  genius.  When  we  find  his 
songs,  in  like  manner,  suggested  in 
almost  every  case  by  some  real  incident 
and  some  real  feeling,  we  begin  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  Goethe  regards  poetry  and 
literature  generally  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  brings  it  into  a  much 
closer  connexion  than  other  writers  with 
actual  life  and  experience.  We  perceive 
the  full  force  of  his  own  statement,  that 
all  his  works  taken  together  made  up  a 
great  confession.  With  this  clew  in 
their  hands,  the  commentators  have 
traced  the  origin  of  a  vast  number  of  in¬ 
cidents  and  characters  which  otherwise 
world  have  been  held,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  have  been  invented  by 
Goethe.  Thus  in  the  little  play.  ”  Die 
Geschwister,”  we  meet  again  with  the 
Frau  V.  Stein.  The  story  of  ”  Stella  ” 
has  been  traced  to  the  circle  of  Jacobi. 
In  "  Wilhelm  Meister,”  numberless 
identifications  have  been  made.  The 
prince  in  whose  honor  the  players  per¬ 
form  the  masque  of  “  Peace,”  is  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia;  the  pedantic  count  is 
Count  Werther,  the  countess  is  the 
sister  of  Minister  Stein,  and  so  on  with¬ 
out  end.  Such  identifications  are  un¬ 
important  in  themselves,  but  they  throw 
light  upon  the  working  of  Goethe's 
imagination.  They  show  us  in  what  a 
singular  degree  real  life  furnished  him 
not  only  with  material,  but  with  inspira¬ 
tion.  He  has  himself  told  us  that  his 
only  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  which  pressed  upon  him,  was  to 
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put  them  in  a  book.  Many  poets  set  a 
wide  gulf  between  the  real  world  and  the 
world  of  their  imaginations  ;  most,  per¬ 
haps.  receive  from  life"  one  or  two  strong 
and  fresh  impressions,  which  they  after¬ 
ward  mix  with  a  large  amount  of  tradi¬ 
tional  commonplace  ;  few  but  regard 
reality  as  an  influence  more  or  less 
adverse,  more  or  less  disenchanting. 
To  Goethe,  reality  is  the  sole  source  of 
poetry  ;  in  his  works  so  much  poetry, 
so  much  experience. 

Only  a  very  great  genius  can  venture 
to  be  thus  matter-of-fact,  and  the 
greatest  genius  will  not  always  handle 
such  a  method  successfully.  He  who 
habitually  turns  his  own  life  into  poetry, 
who  lays  before  the  public  whatever  has 
chanced  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
himself,  will  at  times — especially  when, 
like  Goethe,  he  is  not  writing  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood — write  what  cannot  possibly  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  others  ;  and  Goethe  has  w’rit- 
ten  many  pages  tiresomely  precise,  which 
no  one,  if  they  had  been  written  by  any 
ordinary  writer,  w’ould  care  to  read,  and 
many  more  which,  if  not  wholly  unim¬ 
portant,  seem  at  least  not  important 
enough.  More  usually  he  is  not  in 
reality  dull  ;  but  he  is,  in  his  prose  writ¬ 
ings  at  least,  what  those  who  read  lightly 
and  for  mere  amusement  call  dull. 
Such  readers  can  make  little,  for  in¬ 
stance  of  “  Wilhelm  Meister,”  a  novel 
with  few  incidents  and  only  one  or  two 
strongly-marked  characters — “a  mena¬ 
gerie  of  tame  cattle,”  Niebuhr  called  it 
—  but  full  of  discussion,  strangely 
labored  and  minute,  on  matters  more 
or  less  practical.  It  is  as  uninteresting 
to  most  plain  people  as  Wordsworth’s 
*‘  Prelude,”  and  much  more  prosaic. 
Goethe  has  not  in  this  instance  made  a 
mistake  ;  he  has  only  given  the  rein  to 
his  realistic  and  serious  genius.  But  the 
majority  of  mankind  are  not  serious, 
and  if  they  enjoy  realism,  it  is  not  real¬ 
ism  of  this  kind.  He  aims  at  no  illu¬ 
sion,  and  his  minute  descriptions  are 
seldom  humorous.  He  appears  as  a 
philosophic  realist,  studying  life  that  he 
may  become  wise,  and  describing  it  that 
he  may  make  his  readers  wise.  Alas, 
for  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hu.idred  of 
them ! 

If  he  had  not  once  or  twice,  especially 
in  “  Paust,”  had  the  good  luck  to  light 
upon  a  fable  interesting  to  all  the  world, 


and  so  once  or  twice  charmed,  like 
Shakespeare,  the  many  and  the  few  at 
once,  Goethe  would  have  remained,  at 
least  outside  Germany,  a  writer  little 
known  and  only  prized  by  a  curious 
reader  here  and  there.  As  it  is,  his  uni¬ 
versal  fame  brings  into  notice  pieces 
which  have  no  superficial  attractions, 
and  makes  men  study  closely  other 
pieces  which  they  would  have  passed 
over  lightly.  Once  admitted  as  a  clas¬ 
sic.  he  reaps  all  the  benefit  of  his 
seiiousness.  For  his  works  bear  exam¬ 
ination  if  only  they  can  attract  it. 
Those  who  read  them  at  all  will  read 
them  over  and  over.  Here  is  literature 
which  nourishes  ;  here  are  books  which 
may  become  bosom  friends.  Here  are 
high  views  put  forward  modestly,  grand 
and  large  ideas  which  will  not  dis¬ 
appoint  those  who  try  to  reduce  them  to 
practice  ;  precepts  which  are  not  merely 
earnest,  but,  what  is  so  much  rarer, 
serious. 

He  makes  his  Tasso  say  of  Clorinda, 
Annida,  Tancred,  and  the  rest,  what 
sounds  strangely  when  applied  to  them, 
“  1  know  they  are  immortal,  for  they 
are."  (Ich  weiss  es,  sie  sind  ewig, 
denn  sie  sind.)  Of  Goethe’s  own  char¬ 
acters  this  might  very  fairly  be  said,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  saying.  He,  one  of 
the  great  poetic  creators,  hardly  believes 
in  what  is  called  the  creative  imagination 
at  all.  According  to  him,  if  a  character 
is  to  be  such  as  will  bear  examination, 
it  must  not  t>e  invented,  but  transferred 
from  real  life.  The  very  play  from 
which  the  maxim  is  taken  illustrates  it. 
Tasso  at  Ferrara  is  in  reality  Goethe 
at  Weimar,  not  indeed  Goethe  as  he 
was,  for  he  had  precisely  the  balance  of 
character  which  Tasso  wants,  but  as  he 
was  tempted  to  be,  as  he  feared  in  the 
first  years  of  his  Court-life  to  become. 
How  consistently  in  all  his  works  he 
acted  on  the  same  maxim  his  commenta¬ 
tors  have  shown,  and  those  who  assume 
to  be  his  critics  should  be  careful  to  re¬ 
member.  Perhaps  Goethe  does  not  im¬ 
press  us  quite  as  Shakespeare  does, 
whose  plays  are  so  full  of  latent  thought, 
who  reveals  so  much  on  dose  examina¬ 
tion  which  is  wholly  unsuspected  by  the 
ordinary  reader,  that  an  experienced 
student  of  him  gives  up  fault  finding  in 
despair.  Goethe,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  quite  capable  of  making  mis- 
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takes  ;  still  there  is  such  a  fund  of 
reality  and  of  actual  fact  in  his  so-called 
fiction  that  criticism  of  it  may  easily  be 
rash.  Thus  Coleridge,  in  the  curious 
passage  which  is  his  sole  manifesto  on 
the  subject  of  the  greatest  writer  of  his 
age.  finds  fault  with  the  character  of 
“  Faust,”  which  he  calls  dull  and  mean¬ 
ingless.  It  is  indeed  not  quite  easy  to 
understand  “  Faust,”  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  ‘‘  Hamlet.”  But  Coleridge 
himself  more  earnestly  than  any  one 
fotbids  us  to  lay  the  blame  of  the 
obscurity  of  Hamlet's  character  on 
Shakespeare.  And  there  is  at  least  a 
probability  that  Faust's  character  too 
will  bear  examination,  because  Faust  is 
no  mere  imaginary  being,  but  is  in  fact 
Goethe  himself.  If  inconsistency  has 
crept  in,  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  ques¬ 
tionable  practice  which  Goethe  had  of 
keeping  his  designs  so  long  by  him  that 
his  hand  altered  during  the  progress  of 
the  execution. 

Goethe  then  is  not  in  the  same  class 
as  Scott,  first,  because  he  wants  the  rich 
fund  of  traditional  sentiment  which 
came  to  Scott  by  right  of  birth  ; 
secondly,  because  he  has  a  much  more 
abundant  supply  of  what  may  be  called 
new  poetry — that  is,  poetry  derived  at 
first  hand  from  Nature,  which  is  as  a 
spring  chillingly  cold,  yet  so  pure  and 
refreshing  !  He  is  not  like  Scott,  but 
rather  like  Wordsworth  and  Shakespeare 
compounded  together.  But  before  our 
conception  of  him  can  be  complete,  we 
must  recognize  another  great  quality 
that  he  possesses. 

Goethe  is  a  perfect  Solomon  for  prov¬ 
erbs  ;  they  pour  from  him  in  floods. 
He  has  such  an  abundance  of  them  to 
communicate,  that  he  is  often  at  a  loss 
where  to  find  room  for  them,  and  puts 
them  recklessly  into  the  mouths  of  per¬ 
sonages  who  cannot  reasonably  be 
credited  with  such  a  rare  talent  for  gen¬ 
eralization — the  practical  Therese,  the 
tender  and  unhappy  Ottilie.  The  knack 
of  coining  pregnant  sentences  is  so  re¬ 
markable  in  him,  that  when  we  see  it  so 
strangely  combined  with  a  lyrical  talent 
and  a  love  of  natural  science,  we  are  irre¬ 
sistibly  reminded  of  the  ancient  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Solomon,  which  says  that  he 
“  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  which 
is  in  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  which 
springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  also  he  spake 


three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs 
were  a  thousand  and  five.”  He  is  a 
sage  as  truly  as  he  is  a  poet,  and  never, 
unless  in  Shakesi>eare,  has  such  another 
combination  of  the  generalizing  with  the 
imaginative  faculty  been  witnessed.  But 
when  we  examine  his  wisdom,  we  find 
that  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere  instinc¬ 
tive  habit  of  observation  combined  with 
an  unrivalled  power  of  expression. 
His  sentences  are  not  mere  detached 
fragments,  or  momentary  flashes,  of  in¬ 
sight.  They  are  the  coherent  aphorisms 
of  a  tort  of  system  of  philosophy.  He 
is  not  merely  a  sage,  he  is  even  a  phil¬ 
osopher.  His  wisdom,  though  it  is  not 
presented  in  scholastic  form,  has  unity 
about  it,  and  is  calculated  to  influence, 
nay,  has  deeply  influenced,  philosophic 
students.  We  have  had,  in  recent 
times,  several  literary  men,  who,  without 
being  philosphers  in  the  academic  sense, 
yet  claim  to  have  something  to  say  and 
to  contribute  something  original  to 
philosophic  discussion.  And  the  most 
specialized  philosophers  may  well  listen 
with  respect,  as  Mill  listens  to  Words¬ 
worth,  to  men  of  exceptional  sensibility, 
who  see  the  universe  in  a  light  peculiar 
to  themselves,  even  when  such  men  are 
without  learning,  and  cannot  command 
the  proper  philosophic  expression  for 
their  thoughts.  Goethe  looks  at  the 
discussions  of  the  school  from  the  out¬ 
side,  and  regards  them  rather  with  deri¬ 
sion  than  respect,  as  the  readers  of 
”  Faust  ”  do  not  need  to  be  reminded. 
He  continued  through  life  to  regard  the 
new  systems  which  sprang  up  arouna 
him  with  something  of  the  same  scepti¬ 
cal  indifference  which  he  had  shown  in 
youth  to  the  Collegium  Logicum.  Of 
all  the  great  philosophers,  perhaps,  only 
Spinoza  produced  much  impression  on 
him.  Yet  he  is  a  philosopher  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  literary 
man,  and  has  produced  a  deeper  impres¬ 
sion  than  any  literary  man  upon  thinkers 
and  students.  Though  in  the  modern 
sense  we  hesitate  to  call  him  a  phil¬ 
osopher,  yet  in  the  old  sense,  and  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  name,  few  of  the 
recognized  philosopheis  have  nearly  so 
good  a  title  to  it  as  he.  For  to  him 
philosophy  is  not  merely  a  study,  but  a 
life  ;  it  is  not  summed  up  in  thinking 
and  classifying  and  constructing  sys¬ 
tems,  but  extends  to  all  departments  of 
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activity.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  the  philosopher  who  has  devoted 
himselt  with  more  methodical  serious* 
ness  than  Goethe  to  the  problem  of  lead¬ 
ing,  and  then  of  teaching,  the  best  and 
most  desirable  kind  of  life.  He  con¬ 
ceives  the  problem  in  its  largest  possible 
extent.  From  prudential  maxims  in  the 
style  of  Johnson,  he  rises  to  more  gen¬ 
eral  precepts  on  the  choice  of  a  voca¬ 
tion,  pouring  out  a  fund  of  wisdom 
peculiarly  his  own  on  the  mistakes  men 
make  about  their  own  aptitudes  ;  then 
he  dwells  more  particularly  on  the  life 
of  the  artist,  a  subject  till  then  scarcely 
noticed  by  moralists,  but  treated  by 
Goethe  with  the  greatest  comprehensive¬ 
ness  ;  then  he  rises  to  morality  and  re¬ 
ligion.  On  all  subjects  alike  he  is 
serious  ;  on  all  subjects  perfectly  unfet¬ 
tered.  He  has  the  advantage  of  a  vast 
experience,  for  he  has  practised  every  art, 
tasted  every  literature,  informed  himself 
about  every  science,  turning  away  only 
from  quite  abstract  studies,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  logic,  and  metaphysics  ;  and  beside 
ail  that  can  be  acquired  from  study, 
society,  and  travel,  he  has  managed 
a  theatre  and  governed  a  small  State. 
He  has  the  coolness  and  shrewdness  of 
the  most  practical  men  ;  but  he  has  none 
of  the  narrowness,  none  of  the  hardness, 
to  which  practical  men  are  liable.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  full  of  tender  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  he  has  also  infinite  good- 
humor. 

Had  Goethe  appeared  as  a  thinker 
and  philosopher  only,  he  would  have 
been  similar  to  Bacon.  Can  we  say  that 
he  would  have  been  at  all  inferior  ?  His 
observation  extends  over  wider  prov¬ 
inces  of  life  ;  he  is  more  honest,  more 
kindly.  His  faculty  of  style  is  at  least 
equally  great.  There  is  a  certain  sim¬ 
ilarity  too  in  the  scientific  pretensions  of 
the  two  men.  Both  professed  to  be  dis¬ 
coverers,  and  the  claims  of  both  have 
been  denied  ;  but  what  seems  clear  is 
that  both  had  a  prophetic  sense  of  the 
tendency  of  science,  a  profound  and  just 
instinct  of  new  scientific  developments 
at  hand. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  what  may  be 
questionable  in  Goethe's  speculations. 


I  do  not  raise  the  question  whether  his 
influence  may  not  have  been  in  some 
respects  harmful.  The  question  in  this 
article  is  simply  of  the  extent  or  magni¬ 
tude  of  his  influence. 

What  an  imposing  total  do  we  arrive  at 
if  we  add  together  all  the  qualities  that 
have  been  enumerated  !  The  creator  of 
the  literature  of  his  country,  the  author 
of  the  freshest  lyrics,  and  one  of  the 
grandest  dramas,  the  high-minded 
literary  reformer,  disdainful  of  popu¬ 
larity,  who  kept  his  works  free  from 
rhetorical  falseness,  the  unrivalled  critic 
and  observer  ;  this  man  is  also  the 
teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ex¬ 
ample,  of  a  great  system  of  practical 
philosophy. 

Scarcely  any  man  has  been  to  any 
nation  all  that  Goethe  has  been  to  Ger¬ 
many.  When  we  think  what  he  did, 
we  are  irresistibly  led  to  inquire  what  he 
was.  He,  himself,  in  “  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit,”  showed  that  the  key  to  his 
writings  is  to  be  found  in  his  biography. 
His  countrymen  have  taken  the  hint 
with  German  docility,  and  followed  it 
up  with  German  industry.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  might 
almost  be  written  from  day  to  day,  and 
we  begin  to  know  Goethe’s  life  with  the 
same  minuteness.  The  revelation  cer¬ 
tainly  heightens  our  sense  of  his  great¬ 
ness.  If  we  look  merely  at  the  fulness 
of  his  life,  at  the  quantity  of  action, 
sensation  and  thought  comprised  in  it, 
if  we  try  merely  to  reckon  up  how  much 
work  he  did,  we  are  lost  in  amazement, 
and  admire  more  than  ever  the  rare 
quality,  the  freshness  and  exquisite¬ 
ness  of  so  much  of  that  work.  Our 
conception  of  Goethe  is  completed  when 
we  add  to  all  the  numerous  and  various 
excellencies  shown  in  his  writings,  that  in 
the  man  himself  as  he  lived  and  moved, 
there  was  a  spring  of  vitality  so  fresh 
a  heart  as  strong  as  a  mountain 
river”),  that  the  mere  story  of  his  life 
without  any  help  from  strange  advent¬ 
ures,  the  mere  narrative  of  his  under¬ 
takings,  travels,  plans,  conversations, 
loves  and  friendships,  is  fascinating. — 
Contemporary  Review.  , 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  CARLYLE  AND  EMERSON  TOWARD  CHRISTIANITY. 

BV  R.  C.  SEATON. 


In  the  November  number  of  this  Re- 
view  the  respective  intellectual  positions 
of  Johnson  and  Carlyle  were  discussed, 
and  iuwas  shown  that  even  those  who 
reject  the  supernatural  sanctions  of 
Christianity  are  forced  almost  in  their 
own  despite  to  fall  back  for  support  on 
the  fundamental  moral  conclusions  of 
Christian  theology.*  It  is  proposed  to 
indicate  in  this  paper  the  attitude  of 
Carlyle  toward  Christianity,  and  in 
doing  so  it  may  be  useful  to  say  some¬ 
thing  of  another  writer  whose  name  is 
often  joined  with  Carlyle’s.  I  mean 
Emerson,  who  is  sometimes — especially 
by  those  who  talk  as  if  an  epigrammatic 
expression  were  a  valid  substitute  for 
accurate  thought — called  an  "  Ameri¬ 
can  Carlyle.”  Now  in  one  sense — in 
the  broad  sense  that  both  these  thinkers 
were  opposed  to  the  materialistic  view 
of  the  universe— they  do  agree.  But 
this  is  so  general  an  agreement  as  not  to 
form  a  basis  for  comparison,  and  from 
every  other  point  of  view  if  their  names 
are  to  be  brought  together  they  should 
be  contrasted  and  not  compared.  One 
cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  the  other  :  Carlyle  might  as 
well  be  called  a  “Scotch  Emerson.’’ 
In  truth  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fort¬ 
unate  visit  of  Emerson  to  Craigenput- 
tock  in  1833,  before  Carlyle’s  morose¬ 
ness  had  become  a  habit,  one  may  safe¬ 
ly  predict  they  would  have  found  no 
mutual  attraction.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  place  to  draw*  out  the  contrast 
into  details,  more  especially  as  Emerson 
has  never  exercised  much  influence  on 
English  thought,  but  rather  to  confine 
that  contrast  to  one  special  point,  that 
is  the  relations  of  both  to  historical 
Christianity. 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  Carlyle  treated  the  evil 
which  is  in  the  world  as  being  rather 
the  result  of  outward  circumstances  than 
of  anything  inherent  in  human  nature. 
Emerson  did  not  make  this  mistake,  but 
he  considered  this  evil  too  exclusively 


•“Johnson  and  Carlyle:  Transcendental¬ 
ism  versus  Common  Sense."  By  W.  J.  Court- 
hope. 


from  one  point  of  view.  It  appeared  to 
him  only  as  a  desire  for  perfection. 
Man,  he  says,  is  a  God  in  ruins,  the 
dwarf  of  himself,  but  in  this  very  thing 
consists  his  superiority  to  the  beasts. 

He  is  capable  of  self-improvement — 

The  fiend  that  man  harries 
Is  love  of  the  best. 

Even  the  greatest  crime  is  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  the  moral  sentiment, 
else  how  could  it  be  a  crime  ?  For 

We  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 

Ills  licence  in  the  field  of  time. 
Unfettered  by  the  sense  of  crime. 

To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes. 

Hence  Emerson  looked  forward  to  an 
indefinite  advance  in  human  society. 

“  Wordsworth,’’  he  says,  “  writes  of 
the  delights  of  the  boy  in  Nature  : 

For  never  will  come  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the 
flower. 

But  I  have  just  seen  a  man,  well  know¬ 
ing  what  he  spoke  of,  who  told  me  that 
the  verse  was  not  true  for  him  ;  that 
his  eyes  opened  as  he  grew  older,  and 
that  every  spring  was  more  beautiful  to 
him  than  the  last.”  Man  must  in  the 
future  rise  to  his  former  stature  and  re¬ 
cover  his  original  brightness.  Nothing 
less  can  be  destined  for  such  a  being. 

His  tongue  was  framed  to  music. 

And  his  hand  was  armed  with  skill, 
His  face  was  the  mould  of  beauty. 

And  his  heart  the  throne  of  will. 

Here  is  Emerson’s  great  defect. 
There  is  a  terrible  want  of  humility 
about  him.  “  What  have  I  to  do  with 
repentance?”  he  frequently  asks,  and 
says  it  is  an  unhealthy  sign  when  a  man 
has  much  to  do  with  his  sins.  While 
vastly  superior  to  Carlyle  in  breadth,  he 
has  no  consolation  for  the  afflicted  soul. 
“  Think  of  Him  M'hom  thou  worship- 
pest,  The  Crucified,  who  also  treading 
the  wine-press  alone  fronted  sorrow  still 
deeper,  and  triumphed  over  it,  and 
made  it  holy,  and  built  of  it  a  ‘  Sanctu¬ 
ary  of  Sorrow,’  for  thee  and  all  the 
wretched.”  Thus  does  Carlyle  address 
Marie  Antoinette,  Emerson  could  not 
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have  written  this  sentence.  He  must 
be  read  while  one  is  in  good  health  and 
spirits.  He  is  all  ice,  Carlyle  all  Are. 
Emerson  rebukes  what  he  calls  the  im¬ 
pertinence  of  private  grief  before  the 
infinity  of  Nature.  For  Nature  sup¬ 
plies  morality  as  well  as  everything  else. 
“  All  things,”  he  says,  “  are  moral  .  .  . 
every  animal  function,  from  the  sponge 
up  to  Hercules,  shall  hint  or  thunder  to 
man  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
echo  the  Ten  Commandments.”  This, 
however,  is  precisely  what  the  ordinary 
man  cannot  believe.  He  finds  that 
Nature  treats  good  and  bad  alike.  The 
fact  in  human  nature,  which  to  Emer¬ 
son  appears  as  the  desire  for  improve¬ 
ment,  presents  itself  to  the  other  as 
primarily  a  sense  of  sin — a  need  of 
something  external  to  one’s  self  on  which 
to  rely.  He  looks  around  and  can  find 
no  morality  in  Nature.  He  is  therefore 
obliged  to  conclude  that  beyond  Nature 
there  exist  realities  to  correspond  to 
certain  feelings  in  his  heart.  As  there 
is  no  natural  desire  which  has  not  its 
appropriate  object  in  Nature,  so  he 
thinks  there  is  no  spiritual  desire  which 
has  not  its  appropriate  object,  if  not  in 
Nature,  then  beyond  it.  And  this 
belief  is  faith — the  steadfast  assurance 
of  things  not  seen.  Emerson  is  as  far 
as  possible  from  materialism.  The 
devil  of  the  modern  world,  he  says,  is 
Goethe's  Mephistopheles — the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  intellect  to  the  gratification 
of  the  senses.  It  need  never  be  feared 
that  materialism  as  a  creed  can  ever 
become  popular  for  long.  The  theory 
of  evolution  may  or  may  not  be  true  in 
physics.  Carlyle  always  rejected  it 
with  scorn  as  “  stupidity,”  but  prob¬ 
ably  he  never  troubled  himself  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  Emerson,  on  the  other  hand, 
welcomed  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
human  knowledge  He  writes  : 

The  electric  word  pronounced  by  John  Hun¬ 
ter  a  hundred  years  ago— arrested  and  pro¬ 
gressive  development — indicating  the  way  up¬ 
ward  from  the  invisible  protoplasm  to  the 
highest  organisms,  gave  the  poetic  key  to 
natural  science,  of  which  the  theories  of 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  of  Oken,  of  Goethe,  of 
Agassiz,  and  Owen,  and  Darwin,  in  zoology 
and  botany,  are  the  fruits— a  hint  whose  power 
is  not  yet  exhausted,  showing  unity  and  per¬ 
fect  order  in  physics. 

But,  however  true  it  may  be  in  phys¬ 
ics,  it  can  never  be  accepted  in  morals. 


Mankind  will  never  reconcile  themselves 
to  an  “  hereditary  conscience"  because 
it  is  clean  contrary  to  the  facts  of  human 
nature.  We  reject  it  at  once.  If  it 
were  true,  why  should  it  be  so  immedi¬ 
ately  rejected  ?  Can  it  be  that  together 
with  the  ”  hereditary  conscience”  there 
has  grown  up  an  hereditary  conviction 
that  there  is  not  an  hereditary  con¬ 
science  f  One  conclusion  is  about  as 
good  as  the  other. 

The  chief  difference  between  one  man 
and  another  is  in  the  number  of  things 
he  takes  for  granted — the  number  of  his 
principles  or  fixed  points,  about  which 
he  entertains  no  doubt  whatever. 
These  lie  as  a  background  to  all  his 
reasoning,  and  it  is  generally  found  that 
when  people  differ  really  and  not 
verbally  it  is  because  they  disagree  on 
some  fundamental  point,  which  argu¬ 
ment  cannot  touch.  The  more  of  these 
fixed  points  a  man  has,  the  narrower 
are  the  bounds  within  which  he  exer¬ 
cises  his  reason,  and  consequently  the 
larger  is  the  domain  of  faith.  But  with¬ 
out  somg  principles  there  can  be  no  faith. 
The  most  important  thing  about  a  man 
is  what  he  believes.  It  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  a  foolish  remark  of  Mr.  Symonds 
in  his  Li/g  of  Shelley  that  Shelley  is  too 
great  to  be  a  text  for  a  sermon,  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  maintain  (which  is  not 
credible)  that  a  man  of  genius  is  to  be 
free  to  conduct  his  life  as  he  pleases, 
and  Shelley  was  the  last  person  to  ad¬ 
vance  such  a  claim  for  himself.  If 
Keats  ever  said,  as  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  he  had  no  opinion  upon 
anything  in  the  world  except  matters  of 
taste,  he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
himself.  ”  No  one,”  says  Fichte, 
“  need  pride  himself  upon  genius,  for  it 
is  the  free  gift  of  God  ;  but  of  honest 
industry  and  true  devotion  to  his 
destiny,  any  man  may  well  be  proud.” 
We  read  that  there  are  certain  fish  living 
near  the  bottom  of  the  sea  which  have 
within  them  an  explosive  force  capable 
of  resisting  the  weight  of  water  aliove. 
When  drawn  to  the  surface  they  burst, 
not  having  the  necessary  pressure  out¬ 
side.  So  it  is  with  faith.  It  is  an  in¬ 
ternal  force  to  counteract  the  moral 
difficulties  of  the  world  ;  and  if  every¬ 
thing  was  perfect  and  everybody  was 
happy,  there  would  be  no  need  of  it. 
If  we  think  a  moment,  the  goodness  and 
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mercy  and  justice  of  God  are  simply 
matters  of  faith.  Looking  at  the  world, 
and  what  goes  on  in  it,  with  the  intel¬ 
lect  merely,  it  is  much  easier  (to  speak 
with  all  reverence)  to  prove  God  to  be 
a  demon  than  a  God  of  benevolence. 
In  short,  as  J.  S.  Mill  said,  “  If  God  is 
omnipotent,  he  wills  misery,  and  there 
is  no  escape  from  the  argument.”  But 
it  is  overlooked  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  we  have  a  right  to  ai  gue  in  this 
way.  It  is  a  confusion  of  planes.  We 
imagine  that  God,  who  sees  all,  sees  as 
we  do,  who  only  see  a  fraction.  To 
quote  Emerson  again,  “  It  is  to  carry  the 
law  of  surface  into  the  plane  of  sub¬ 
stance,  to  carry  individualism  and  its 
fopperies  into  the  realm  of  essences  and 
generals,  which  is  dislocation  and  chaos.” 
The  preacher  says,  “  Be  not  righteous 
over-much,”  that  is,  more  righteous  than 
God.  This  is  that  suicidal  tendency  of 
the  intellect  which  Newman  sees  in 
”  Liberalism  ” — that  terrible  solvent 
leading  to  sheer  atheism,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  re¬ 
sist.  It  is  this  merely  human  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  the  poet  says — 

What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith, 

Rut  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  Demons  ?  fiery-hot  to  burst 

All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.  Let  her  know  her  place  ; 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

There  must  be  no  arguing  on  first 
principles.  They  are  given  us  to  act 
from,  not  to  talk  about. 

Neither  Emerson  nor  Carlyle,  then, 
had  any  taint  of  scepticism  as  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God  or  the  transcendental 
nature  of  morality  as  above  remarked. 
Again,  they  both  rejected  Christianity 
as  exhibited  in  history  ;  but  they  re¬ 
jected  it  not  quite  on  the  same  grounds, 
nor  quite  to  the  same  extent.  Carlyle 
has  a  higher  conception  of  the  character 
of  Christ  when  he  says  that  Christianity 
introduced  some  new  standard  into  the 
world,  the  ”  Worship  of  Sorrow,”  differ¬ 
ing  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  all 
doctrines  of  philosophers,  diff^ering, 
“as  a  perfect  ideal  poem  does,  from  a 
correct  computation  in  arithmetic.” 
But  he  rejects  the  miracles.  “  It  is  as 
certain  as  mathematics,”  he  says,”  that 
no  such  thing  ever  has  been  or  can  be.” 

It  may  be  unbecoming  to  treat  with 


levity  so  famous  and  time-worn  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  miracles  as  Hume’s,  viz. 

“  that  it  is  contrary  to  experience  that 
miracles  should  be  true,  but  not  con¬ 
trary  to  experience  that  testimony  should 
be  false,”  but  the  only  remarkable  thing 
about  it  seems  to  me  to  be  that  it  should 
ever  have  become  famous.  It  proves 
too  much.  It  proves  not  merely  that  a 
miracle  has  never  happened,  but  that  it 
could  not  happen.  But  surely  all  our 
knowledge  of  what  is  external  to  our¬ 
selves  depends  on  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  ;  and  the  same  evidence  that 
shows  the  uniformity  of  the  (so-called) 

“  laws  of  nature,”  can  also  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  case  show  their  want  of  uniformity. 
What  is  really  wanted  to  prove  anything 
of  which  we  have  had  no  experience  is 
not  different  evidence  but  stronger  evi¬ 
dence.  But  to  argue  that  because  a 
thing  has  been  observed  to  happen  in 
one  way  it  must  always  happen  in  that 
way  is  childish.  Thus  Theodore 
Parker,  in  his  Discourse  on  Religion,  says 
of  some  of  the  events  narrated  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  they  are  stories  “  so 
absurd  that  no  amount  of  testimony  can 
make  them  credible.”  It  is  only  labor 
thrown  away  to  spend  any  time  over  an 
author  who  can  write  such  a  sentence. 
General  considerations  as  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  or  not  of  an  event  happening,  are 
out  of  place  in  the  face  of  direct  and 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  its  having 
happened.  It  is  as  if  a  man  were  con¬ 
victed  of  stealing  on  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  then  witnesses  to  character 
were  to  be  called  to  prove  that  it  was 
impossible  he  could  have  been  guilty  of 
such  a  crime,  because  he  was  such  a  re¬ 
spectable  person  !  Of  course  Professor 
Huxley  does  not  make  such  a  mistake, 
and  his  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his 
Life  of  Hume  are  well  worth  attention. 
He  says,  then,  that  the  definition  of  a 
miracle  as  a  “violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature”  is  an  abuse  of  language.  For 
nature  “  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  which  is  the  sum  of  phenomena 
presented  to  our  experience.  Every 
event  must  be  taken  to  be  a  part  of 
nature  until  proof  to  the  contrary  is  sup¬ 
plied.  And  such  proof  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  impossible.”  Every 
word  of  this  is  perfectly  true,  if  you  will 
only  make  one  assumption  which  the 
Christian  can  never  allow  to  be  made. 
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namely,  that  there  is  no  God  existing 
outside  the  world  we  know. 

If  we  can  have  faith  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  God  who  rules  nature  all 
difficulty  vanishes.  From  this  point  of 
view  St.  Augustine  says  all  there  is  to 
be  said  when  he  writes  “  Omnia  portenta 
contra  naturam  dicimus  esse.  Sed  non 
sunt.  Quomodo  est  enim  ‘  contra 
naturam  ’  quod  Dei  fit  voluntate,  quum 
voluntas  tanti  utique  conditoris  condita* 
rei  cujusque  natura  sit  ?  Portentum  ergo 
fit,  non  contra  naturam,  sed  contra 
quam  est  nota  natura.”*  The  words 
“  laws  of  nature  ”  in  a  narrower  sense 
can  thus  have  a  very  real  and  plain 
meaning  as  denoting  the  general  course 
of  God’s  providence  ;  and  if  God  has 
made  certain  “  laws  of  nature,”  is  it  in¬ 
conceivable  that  in  a  particular  instance 
he  should  suspend  these  laws  ?  It  is, 
however,  often  said,  how  presumptuous 
it  is  to  suppose  that  the  infinite  God 
should  interfere  in  the  petty  affairs  of 
mankind  !  But  is  it  not  equally  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  suppose  that  He  should 
not  interfere,  is  it  not  indeed  more  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  since  the  doctrine  of  a 
special  providence  is  prominently  put 
forward  by  Christ  ? 

With  regard,  then,  to  any  (so-called) 
“miraculous"  narratives  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  may  be  admittted  that 
when  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  thing  there  recorded  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  did  not  happen,  and  this  is,  of 
course,  not  easy  of  proof,  the  Scripture 
account  is  not  correct,  and  one  might 
say  with  De  Quincey  that  Scripture  was 
given  us  to  instruct  us  concerning  sub¬ 
jects  we  could  not  find  out  for  ourselves, 
and  is  not  necessarily  infallible  in  other 
matters.  For  the  man  of  Science  and 
the  man  of  Faith  as  such  rotate  in  differ¬ 
ent  orbits.  Each  has  his  proper  subject 
matter  and  it  is  merely  “  want  of 
lucidity  ”  that  brings  about  a  collision. 
Faith  asks  the  questions,  whence  ?  and 
whither  ?  Science,  how  ?  and  where  ? 
Science  concerns  itself  with  phenomena 
and  relations.  Faith  with  essences  and 
absolutes.  For  instance,  Transubstan- 
tiation  is  not  a  physical,  but  a  metaphys¬ 
ical  doctrine.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  A  Romanist  believes  it  because 
it  was  defined  to  be  part  of  the  depositum 
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of  faith  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  'But 
it  certainly  is  not  proved  to  be  false  by 
the  old  test  of  offering  the  bread  to  a 
mouse  !  Such  a  doctrine  may  be,  as 
Newman  points  out,  difficult  to  imagine; 
but  when  it  is  clear  that  it  is  imposed 
by  an  infallible  authority,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe.  Carlyle  rejects  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  ground  of  eperience, 
Emerson  rather  on  a  priori  grounds  ; 
for  he  does  not  condescend  to  argue 
against  miracles,  he  treats  them  as  the 
inevitable  superstitions  of  an  ignorant 
age.  Emerson,  too,  always  speaks  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  great  moral  teacher, 
thus  reducing  Him  to  the  level  of 
Socrates,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Epictetus, 
etc.  “  Historical  Christianity,’’  he  says, 
"  has  fallen  into  the  error  that  cor¬ 
rupts  all  attempts  to  communicate  re¬ 
ligion.  It  has  dwelt,  it  dwells,  with 
noxious  exaggeration,  about  the  person 
of  Jesus.”  “  The  broad  ethics  of  Jesus 
were  quickly  narrowed  to  village  the¬ 
ologies.”  Again,  a  second  error  is  this, 
“  that  the  moral  nature  is  not  explored 
as  the  fountain  of  the  established  teach¬ 
ing  in  society.  Men  have  come  to 
speak  of  the  revelation  as  somewhat 
long  ago  given  and  done,  as  if  God  were 
dead.” 

Now  the  statement  of  the  first  of  these 
‘  ‘  errors  ’  ’  is  correct.  It  is  true  that 
Christianity  dwells  on  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  second  is  true  to  this  ex¬ 
tent,  that  Christians  believe  that  God 
did  reveal  himself  in  a  special  manner 
and  once  for  all  through  Christ,  and 
that  Christ  deliberately  taught  certain 
doctrines,  nay,  more,  that  He  offered 
Himself  as  a  divine  object  of  worship  ; 
but  not  true,  so  far  as  Emerson’s  words 
imply  that  the  natural  light  of  the  con¬ 
science  is  superseded  by  any  special  doc¬ 
trine.  Christianity  does  not  claim  to 
obscure  that  light,  but  to  render  it 
clearer  ;  to  reconcile  the  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  course  of  nature 
and  the  law  written  on  the  heart.  As 
Pascal  said  :  ”  En  Jesus  Christ  toutes 
les  contradictions  sont  accordoes.”  But 
what  Emerson  considers  noxious  errors 
the  Church  of  Christ  asserts  as  glorious 
prerogatives,  as  an  answer  to  that  cry 
of  anguish  with  which  all  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth.  Is  any  man, 
then,  at  liberty  to  take  from  the  (Gospels 
what  chimes  in  with  his  h priori  notions 
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of  what  Christ  said  and  did,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  what  he  finds  there  recorded  ? 
May  he  pick  and  choose  the  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  from  the  synoptic  >{ospels  and  reject 
the  doctrines  in  St.  John’s  Gospel  ?  May 
he  accept  the  most  divine  sayings  of  our 
Lord  and  discard  the  miracles  which 
give  the  special  point  to  many  of  those 
sayings  ?  Why  should  the  apostles  be 
better  witnesses  of  the  words  of  Christ 
than  of  his  deeds  ?  The  former  were  as 
much  beyond  their  experience  as  the 
latter.  And  when  it  is  said  that  the 
Christian  believed  Christianity  to  be 
true,  because  he  wished  it  to  be  true, 
the  reply  is  obvious.  The  infinite  im¬ 
portance  (to  him)  of  the  interests  in¬ 
volved  would  prevent  his  contounding 
the  objective  fact  with  the  belief  in  its 
truth.  Will  a  man  be  ready  to  renounce 
all  that  makes  his  life  worth  having  (as 
the  world  judges)  for  a  sentiment? 
But,  as  St.  Paul  said,  “  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and 
your  faith  is  also  vain.”  Both  Emerson 
and  Carlyle  seem  to  be  guilty  of  making 
this  arbitrary  selection.  If  Christ  was 
in  truth  only  a  "  moral  teacher,”  it  is 
difficult  to  say  that  he  was  not  an  im¬ 
postor,  because  he  certainly  claimed  to 
i)e  something  more.  Besides,  we  should 
have  heard  almost  enough  of  him,  as 
of  other  ”  moral  teachers  ”  by  this  time, 
and  agree  with  Voltaire  when  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ”  I  pray  you,  never  let  me  hear 
that  man's  name  again.”  As  above 
stated,  Carlyle  takes  a  much  higher 
view  of  Christ  than  this  ;  but  it  is  rather 
at  the  expense  of  consistency.  Because 
if  the  teaching  of  Jesus  differs  in  kind 
and  not  merely  in  degree  from  that  of 
all  philosophers,  etc.,  the  reason  must 
be  that  He  himself  was  different  in  kind 
from  them — namely,  a  divine  person. 

We  often  hear  a  demand  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  moralitv  without  the  Christian  the¬ 
ology.  “  What  does  it  matter,”  people 
say,  ”  what  a  man  believes  as  long  as 
he  acts  honestly  ?  Give  us  practical 
virtue  and  not  dogmas.”  Shelley  said 
to  Leigh  Hunt  in  Pisa  Cathedral, 
”  VVhat  a  glorious  thing  would  be  a  re¬ 
ligion  founded  on  charity  and  not  on 
faith  !”  And  Pope  wrote  : 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
His  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Vain  expectation  !  Very  specious,  very 
New  Series. — Vol.  XL  ,  No.  4 


philanthropic — but  impossible  ;  and 
there  is_no  one  like  Pope  for  clothing 
the  untidiest  thoughts  in  the  neatest  lan¬ 
guage. 

Christian  morality  can  no  more  be 
separated  from  Christian  faith  than  the 
body  from  the  soul.  They  are  not  so 
much  two  things  as  two  aspects  of  the 
same  thing.  Morality  is  faith  in  energy. 
Faith  is  action  in  possibility.  But  do 
what  you  will,  be  as  ”  practical  ”  as  you 
like,  you  cannot  escape  from  dogma. 
It  may  not  be  called  by  that  name,  but 
the  thing  remains.  It  is  the  intellectual 
side  of  truth.  Whatever  we  do,  that  is, 
consciously  and  not  instinctively,  is 
done  by  us  in  consequence  of  some 
feeling  in  our  minds  which  admits  of 
being  put  into  an  intellectual  form. 
One  thing  seems  right  to  be  done,  some 
other  thing  wrong ;  and  the  veriest 
agnostic  cannot  help  doing  something  in 
the  course  of  his  life.  But,  it  may  be 
replied,  granting  all  this,  which  every¬ 
one  must  admit,  the  real  objection  here¬ 
in  made  to  Christianity  is  that  it  makes 
certain  beliefs  in  matters  wholly  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  present  life  necessary 
to  salvation — matters,  indeed,  that  can 
have  no  possible  bearing  on  our  conduct 
in  the  world.  But  how,  pray,  can  you 
tell  that  ?  Some  opinion  may  lie  quiet  in 
the  mind  for  years,  and  yet  at  length,  in 
the  infinite  complexities  of  human  life, 
a  man  is  brought  face  to  face  with  it, 
and  he  has  to  decide  how  it  shall  affect 
his  action.  Besides,  is  it  so  hard  a  thing 
to  believe  when  it  is  recognized  as  a 
duty  ?  Does  it  not  remind  one  of 
Naaman,  whose  pride  revolted  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  conditions  on  which 
his  cure  was  to  be  effected  ?  A  man’s 
belief  depends  on  his  will,  and  he  is  just 
as  responsible  for  his  opinions  as  for  his 
acts.  But  eccentricities  of  action  can¬ 
not  be  tolerated  by  society ’beyond  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  and  many  opinions  are  toler¬ 
ated  merely  on  condition  of  their  not 
being  publicly  expressed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Emerson 
was  brought  up  a  Unitarian,  was  for 
some  time  a  Unitarian  Minister,  and 
only  ceased  to  be  so  because  his  views 
became  more  ”  advanced  ”  than  those 
of  his  congregation.  The  tendency 
of  Unitarianism  is  to  exalt  the  intellect¬ 
ual  element  in  religion  at  the  expense 
of  the  emotional,  and  so  to  lose  balance 
29 
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until  all  boundaries  of  thought  are 
obliterated,  and  one  Unitarian  differs 
as  much  horn  another  as  that  other 
differs  from,  say,  a  Romanist.  Thus 
Channing  denies  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  Christian  creed,  but  admits  the  mir¬ 
acles  of  the  Gospel.  Theodore  Parker 
concerns  himself  almost  entirely  with 
“absolute  religion.”  Emerson  goes 
further  than  both,  and  almost  reduces 
Christ  to  an  abstraction,  to  the  man  who 
is  more  than  any  other  “  an  emanation 
from  the  Universal  Soul.” 

A  little  of  this  soon  wearies,  and 
probably  its  very  tiresomeness  prevents 
it  from  doing  much  harm,  but  in  itself 
it  is  far  more  dangerous  to  Christianity 
than  the  crude  blasphemies  of  atheisti¬ 
cal  lecturers.  “I  do  not  press,”  says 
Emerson,  “  the  scepticism  of  the  ma¬ 
terialist.  I  know  the  quadruped 
opinion  will  not  prevail.  'Tis  of  no  im¬ 
portance  what  bats  and  oxen  think.” 
True  enough,  and  yet  the  effect  of 
Emerson’s  wrtings  upon  inferior  men 
may  well  be  to  encourage  the  “  quad¬ 
ruped  opinion.” 

This  picking  and  choosing  from  the 
Gospels  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  a  living  writer,  much  more  widely 
known  than  Emerson.  With  all  respect 
for  M.  Renan’s  character,  all  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  genius,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  his  Life  of  Jesus  shows  how  an  able 
and  conscientious  man  can  pervert  his 
mind  by  following  out  his  own  theory 
in  the  face  of  history.  No  man  who 
reflects  at  all  can  for  a  moment  accept 
the  “  sweet  Galilean  vision.”  To  make 
the  Gospel  an  idyll,  the  most  salient 
facts  must  be  omitted  or  explained  away, 
the  most  trivial  must  be  exaggerated. 
No:  would  a  “vision,”  however 
”  sweet,”  have  broken  the  strength  of 
the  Roman  Empire  ?  Would  it  have 
beaten  down  the  aristocratic  barriers  of 
birth  and  caste?  Would  it  have  con¬ 
trolled  the  brutal  energies  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  turned  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  into  fresh  channels  ?  Would  it  have 
lasted  in  all  its  vigor  to  this  day  ?  M. 
Renan  tells  us  in  his  recently-published 
autobiography,  with  that  egotism  which 
is  one  of  his  least  pleasing  characteris¬ 
tics,  “  that  no  one  but  himself  in  this 
century  has  understood  Jesus.”  If 
that  be  so,  everyone  else  must  have 
vofully  misunderstood  Him.  M.  R^- 


nan  says  again,  “  I  should  have  made 
an  excellent  priest.  I  should  have  been 
indulgent,  paternal,  charitable,  irre¬ 
proachable.”  An  excellent  priest  in¬ 
deed  !  but  then  St.  Paul  made  a  very 
bad  one.  It  is  the  first  requisite  of  a 
Christian  to  be  able  to  hate — to  hate  sin. 
M.  R^uan  cannot  hate  enough.  Hate 
must  in  order  of  time  precede  love. 
Our  goodness  must  have  a  “  cutting- 
edge  ’’  to  it,  or  it  is  valueless.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  must  not  be  a  “mush  of  conces¬ 
sion.”  It  would  never  have  been  worth 
anyone’s  while  to  crucify  M.  Renan. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  like  men  of 
the  world  as  they  were,  would  have 
passed  him  by  as  an  amiable  but  harm¬ 
less  enthusiast.  No  one  can  success¬ 
fully  run  counter  to  the  world  without 
taking  his  life  in  his  hands.  The 
world  can  be  subdued  by  nothing  less 
tough  than  itself.  If  you  make  yourself 
obnoxious  it  will  try  to  put  you  down, 
and  unless  you  are  in  earnest  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  succeed.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to 
die  for  religion,  but  it  is  harder  still  to 
live  for  it.  and  the  shores  of  history  are 
strewn  with  the  wrecked  lives  of  reform¬ 
ers  who  afterwards  recanted. 

Why  then  do  men  reject  Christianity, 
and  those  who  by  nature  and  education 
arc  well  fitted  to  be  its  boldest  cham¬ 
pions  become  its  bitterest  opponents  ? 
Besides  the  general  reasons  of  human 
pride,  and  want  of  self-control,  which 
do  not  apply  to  this  class,  there  arc  at 
least  three  objections  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  made,  and  can  be  shortly  stated, 
namely,  that  Christianity  is  theoretically 
selfish,  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  human 
improvement  as  being  adapted  only  to 
a  certain  state  of  society,  and  that  his¬ 
torically  it  has  proved  a  failure.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  many  Christians 
themselves  have  done  much  to  encourage 
these  objections  either  by  combating 
them  on  untenable  grounds  or  even  in 
some  cases  by  denying  that,  if  true,  they 
are  objections.  I  will  devote  a  few 
words  to  each  in  the  order  named. 

I.  It  is  said,  then,  that  on  the 
Christian  theory  our  motives  to  action 
are  determined  by  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  that  we  are  to  do 
right,  not  because  it  is  right,  but 
through  fear  of  punishment.  Now  it  is 
true  that  reward  or  punishment  may  be 
the  result  of  an  action  without  its  being 
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an  inducement  to  or  against  it ;  but  it 
may  be  at  once  granted  that  this  is  put 
forward  as  a  motive  to  right  conduct, 
and  is  indeed  the  only  adequate  motive 
to  ifgin  with.  It  is  better  to  do  right 
from  any  motive  than  not  to  do  right  at 
all,  and  it  is  not  till  afterwards  that  we 
gradually  acquire  the  power  and  desire 
to  do  right  for  its  own  sake.  “  The 
law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to 
Christ.”  Horace  says  : 

Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore  : 

Tu  nihil  admittes  in  te  formidine  puenae. 

But  if  these  words  are  to  be  absolutely 
true,  the  ^oni  must  be  those  who  have 
become  good,  oi  reXeioi.  The  love  of 
virtue  is  a  grace  which  does  not  come 
at  once.  Faith  is  prior  to  works  in 
order  of  conception,  but  works  came 
first  in  order  of  time  ;  just  as  Aristotle 
reminds  the  reader  of  his  “Politics" 
that  the  state  is  “  by  nature”  prior  to 
the  individual,  though  there  must  be  an 
individual  before  there  is  a  state.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  proved  to  be  so. 
It  is  not  those  who  have  started  with 
the  loftiest  conceptions  of  the  motives 
to  duty  who  in  the  world  have  lived  the 
best  lives,  but  those  who,  recognizing 
the  inability  of  human  nature  to  prac¬ 
tice  virtue  without  external  aid,  have 
gradually,  and  after  many  failures, 
worked  their  way  up  into  the  higher  re¬ 
gion  of  light  for  its  own  sake,  or  rather 
for  God’s  sake.  Plato  in  the  Phcedo 
recognizes  the  need  of  ”  some  divine 
voice  ”  to  sustain  human  virtue.  Nor 
have  these  so-called  “low-motives" 
had  the  supposed  degrading  effects  on 
the  moral  nature.  The  bravest  soldiers 
have  been  those  who  were  at  first  only 
prevented  from  running  away  by  fear  of 
punishment  and  disgrace.  Only  a 
coward  says  he  was  never  afraid. 
What  then  is  in  the  first  instance  the  in¬ 
ducement,  is  at  last  looked  on  only  as 
the  necessary  result.  This  mistaken 
opinion  has  led  many  high-minded  men 
as  Schiller,  Shelley,  the  late  J.  S.  Mill, 
to  denounce  what  they  call  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  Christianity.  A  man,  they  say, 
is  told  to  save  his  own  soul.  W'ell,  if 
he  doesn’t  care  about  his  own  soul,  it  is 
not  likely  he  will  care  itbout  other  peo¬ 
ple's. 

3.  Again,  it  is  objected  that  if  we 
would  follow  the  precepts  of  Christ  we 
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should  be  led  to  communism,  because 
the  Christians  once  had  their  goods  in 
common  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
arrangements  of  a  society  first  founded 
are  to  be  the  rule  always.  But  if  any 
one  thing  is  clearer  than  another  it  is 
this  ;  that  the  object  of  Christ  was  not 
to  have  a  book  written  about  him,  or  to 
leave  behind  a  complete  body  of  doc¬ 
trine,  or  merely  the  memory  of  a  stair¬ 
less  life  and  a  martyr’s  death,  but  10 
form  an  educational  society  ;  in  shcrt. 
to  found  the  Church  with  which  he 
promised  that  He  would  be  to  the  er  d 
of  the  world.  And  when  He  likens  ihe 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  or  to  leaven.  He  implies 
the  growth  and  development  of  this 
Church.  It  does  not  require  much  sagac¬ 
ity  to  perceive  that  every  society  must, 
if  it  would  continue,  have  a  certain 
organization  and  form  of  government, 
which  will  by  degrees  become  more  com¬ 
plex  as  the  society  enlarges.  “  Are  we 
to  be  bound  for  all  time  to  the  use  cf 
the  primitive  love-feast,  to  a  literal  com¬ 
munity  of  goods,  to  the  promiscuous 
kiss  of  peace,  to  the  regular  hour-ser¬ 
vices  of  prayer  ...  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper  in  private  chambers,  to  baptism 
by  immersion,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
Holy  Scripture  ?  Has  the  Church  of 
Christ  no  power  whatever  to  alter  or 
adapt  anything?”*  The  unfortunate 
aphorism  of  Chillingworth,  “  The  Bible 
is  the  religion  of  Protestants,”  has  done 
much  to  keep  alive  this  error.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  religion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  can  hardly  be  held  in 
its  integrity  even  by  dissenters.  There 
must  have  been  a  Church  before  there 
was  a  Bible,  or  how  was  the  canon  of 
Scripture  fixed  ?  The  Bible  is  to  prove 
doctrine  ;  not  to  teach  it.  Moreover, 
as  Newman  says,  “  A  book,  after  all, 
cannot  make  a  stand  against  the  wild 
living  intellect  of  man." 

3.  Lastly,  it  is  said  that  Christianity 
has  failed  because  all  people  are  not 
Christians.  Thus  a  prominent  piolitician 
said  some  little  time  ago  that  ”  it  was 
not  wonderful  if  some  of  Cobden’s 
predictions  had  not  yet  come  to  pass, 
seeing  that  the  Christian  religion  had 
not  yet  found  universal  acceptance” 


*  Curtcis’  Church  and  Dissent,  p.  115. 
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(great  applause).  But  nothing  can 
justly  be  blamed  for  not  doing  what  it 
was  never  intended  to  do,  and,  if  the 
paradox  may  be  allowed,  Christianity 
was  in  this  sense  intended  to  fail. 
Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to 
preach  the  Gospel  everywhere,  but  did 
not  say  that  it  would  be  received  every¬ 
where.  Indeed,  the  opposition  between 
the  Church  and  the  world  is  represented 
in  the  New  Testament  as  always  con¬ 
tinuing.  The  Church  is  in  the  world, 
yet  not  of  it.  Its  vigor  is  stimulated  by 
contact  with  the  world,  ab  ipso  duett  opes 
animumque  ferro.  The  Gospel  is  to  be 
a  "  witness  ”  to  the  end.  Here  it  is 
militant,  triumphant  hereafter.  But 
even  in  a  worldly  sense  was  it  not  an 
enormous  success  of  Christianity  to 
spread  itself  over  the  most  civilized 
parts  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of  three 
centuries,  and  that  by  merely  spiritual 
weapons  ?  It  was  a  good  answer  of  a 
Christian  to  Libanius,  who  asked,  when 
Julian  was  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious 
career :  “  What  is  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth  doing  now  ?’  ’  “  He  is  making 

a  coffin,”  was  the  calm  reply.  Nor 
have  there  ceased  to  be  in  the  world  in¬ 
dividual  men  and  women  who  by  the 
holiness  of  their  lives  have  almost  real¬ 
ized  the  Christian  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence. 

It  is  almost  amusing  to  observe  the 
patronizing  air  with  which  Christianity 
is  treated.  It  was  all  very  well  once  on 
a  time,  some  say,  and  it  did  much  good 
in  the  dark  ages  as  a  civilizing  influence, 
but  now  we  have  outgrown  it.  It  has 
had  its  day  like  other  religions,  but  now 
must  give  place  to  something  that  can 
better  respond  to  the  loftier  aspirations 
of  mankind,  and  so  on.  Carlyle,  with 
more  sense  and  more  appreciation  of  the 
force  of  human  passion,  says  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  height  which  man  was  fated 
and  enabled  to  attain,  and  from  w'hich, 
having  attained  it,  he  can  never  retro¬ 
grade.  There  is  to  him  no  question  of 
going  beyond  it.  And  what  is  offered 
us  instead  ?  By  some,  the  religion  of 
humanity,  forsooth  ;  as  if  any  ordinary 
human  being  is  likely  to  be  restrained 
from  committing  any  serious  crime  by  a 
regard  for  people  who  may  be  living  a 
thousand  years  hence.  Or  as  if  the 
people  we  see  around  us  were  so  much 
better  than  their  ancestors  as  to  fill  us 


with  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  the 
race.  By  others,  like  Emerson,  a  re¬ 
ligion  founded  on  the  notion  of  a  Uni¬ 
versal  Soul  from  which  all  personality  is 
carefullly  excluded — a  snynthesis  of 
truth,  goodness,  and  beauty.  Others, 
again,  in  despair,  separate  themselves 
from  the  world  and  devote  their  lives  to 
the  worship  of  beauty  in  art,  or  of  truth 
in  science.  Now  such  highly-strung  con¬ 
ceptions  may  find  an  answering  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  a  few  refined  individuals 
living  out  of  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of 
the  world,  but  none  of  them  will  bear 
for  long  the  strain  and  stress  of  life,  and 
therefore  can  never  be  accepted  by  the 
multitude.  And,  after  all,  it  is  with 
the  multitude  that  we  have  to  do.  The 
battle  of  Christianity,”  said  a  Bishop 
the  other  day,  ”  must  be  fought  out  in 
the  East  end  of  London.  It  is  there 
you  must  send  us  your  first-rate  men.” 
The  masses  are  not  refined,  and  if  they 
are  not  provided  with  a  stronger  basis 
of  morals  than  those  mentioned  above, 
many  of  them  will  surely  lapse  into 
mere  animalism.  Now  this  basis  Chris¬ 
tianity  does  furnish,  and  of  a  strength  to 
which  no  other  religion  can  pretend.  It 
subdues  the  worldly-minded  by  the 
penalties  pronounced  on  pride.  It 
raises  the  weak  by  showing  a  divine 
source  of  ttrength.  It  satisfies  the  taste 
of  the  lover  of  beauty  by  enlisting  the 
services  of  art,  and  by  its  ritual  stimu¬ 
lates  the  imagination  of  the  dull.  The 
natural  affections  it  does  not  crush  but 
consecrates.  It  is  a  net  whose  meshes 
enclose  all.  But  these  refined  people — 
they  are  not  Christians,  but  see  how 
much  better  they  are  than  most  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  is  said.  They  are  not  jealous 
or  slanderers,  or  hypocrites.  Then  it 
may  be  whispered  ihtit  they  are  atheists, 
and  perhaps  added  that  they  are  ”  better 
than  their  creed.”  Yes,  that  is  so,  and 
is  so  far  creditable  to  them  ;  but  the 
most  condemnatory  thing  it  is  possible 
to  say  of  a  creed — that  its  professors 
surpass  their  own  ideal  !  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  escape  from  one’s  shadow, 
and  many  men  of  this  class,  while  dis¬ 
owning  Christianity,  cannot  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  its  influence.  Besides,  many 
of  them,  whether  by  nature  or  circum¬ 
stances,  or  both,  do  not  feel  strongly 
the  temptations  of  the  world.  And  is 
it  so  easy  to  be  a  Christian  that  some- 
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thing  “  more  advanced  ”  is  dema.)ded  ? 
Let  anyone  try  and  see  if  it  is  easy  to 
practise  self-denial.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  learning,  and  no  short  cut  to 
heaven  by  the  Salvation  Army  or  any 
other  hysterical  method.  It  is  a  rough 
tool  and  may  serve  for  a  rough  nature 
for  a  tigie,  and  as  a  beginning,  but  exag¬ 
geration  of  its  power  for  good  leads  in¬ 
evitably  to  the  abyss  of  antinomianisro. 
Everyone  must  *'  work  out  his  own  sal¬ 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling,”  and  re¬ 
ligion  is  not  to  be  tested  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  crowded  hall  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  but  by  the  cheerful  performance  of 
humdrum  duties  in  the  sober  light  of 
the  next  morning.  It  may  seem  that  we 
are  rapidly  arriving  at  the  reign  of 
laissex-faire  which  Carlyle  foresaw,  when 
in  spiritual  matters  no  fixed  stars  ^e 
visible,  but  religious  questions  are 
matters  of  opinion.  Even  some  divines 
of  high  station  in  the  Church  of  England 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  deny  one 
of  its  cardinal  doctrines  and  yet  to  keep 
their  position.  Oh  !  but  we  have  got 
rid  of  “bigotry.”  Naturally,  when 
you  leave  us  nothing  worth  being 
bigoted  about,  when  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  prayer  is  (according  to  the 
saying)  “  O  God,  if  there  be  a  God, 
save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul  !”  In 


practical  matters,  however,  behind  this 
chaos.  Radicalism — or  the  government 
by  mere  counting  of  heads— is  con¬ 
solidating  its  forces  and  knows  well  what 
it  wants.  If  successful  for  a  time,  its 
little  finger  may  in  the  name  of  “  lib¬ 
erty  ”  prove  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the 
most  old-fashioned  Toryism  ;  but  the 
natural  inequality  of  man  will  prove  too 
strong  for  it.  The  era  of  laissez-faire 
is  distinguished  by  crochet  mongers.  In 
politics  we  have  local-optionists,  anti¬ 
vaccinationists,  advocates  of  woman 
suffrage.  “  They  bite  us,”  says  Emer¬ 
son,  “  and  we  run  mad  also.”  In  art, 
the  notion  that  Mr.  Whistler  is  a  great 
painter,  and  that  so-called  “  aesthetic” 
costumes  are  things  of  beauty,  arose  out 
of  ennui,  and  will  surely  perish  of  ennui. 
Ail  these  pass  away,  and  the  fashion  of 
them,  for  our  faith  must  be  “  large  in 
time,  and  that  which  shapes  it  to  some 
perfect  end.”  Meanwhile,  in  the  strife 
between  Faith  and  Unfaith,  it  may  be  a 
consolation  to  many  to  reflect  that 
Carlyle  and  Emerson — two  of  the 
clearest-headed  and  purest-hearted  men 
of  this  century,  men  who  were  not  afraid 
to  look  every  difficulty  in  the  face — un¬ 
hesitatingly  ranged  themselves  against 
the  cause  of  Materialism. — National 
Review. 


”  TOMMY.” 


My  dear  father,  one  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  breathed,  but  also  one  of  the 
dullest,  and  least  successful  in  life, 
when  he  lay  on  his  deathbed  called  me 
to  his  side,  and  pressing  my  hand 
said  :  “  Bob,  I  ^have  nothing  to  leave 
you  but  my  example  and  advice.  Be 
honest,  be  upright,  strive  to  do  good  in 
your  generation,  and  the  reward  of  an 
approving  conscience  will  be  yours. 
Remember  Tommy.” 

When  he  had  said  this,  thinking  he 
had  said  a  good  thing,  he  shut  his 
mouth  with  a  snap,  and  said  nothing 
more  in  this  world. 

When  I  say  that  he  thought  he  had 
spoken  a  “  good  thing,”  I  do  not  mean 
a  witty  thing.  Of  that  my  dear  father 
was  incapable  ;  and  I  do  him  nothing 
but  justice  when  I  say  that  he  had  a 
very  humble  opinion  of  his  own  powers. 


He  did  what  he  thought  was  right,  and 
he  said  what  he  believed  was  true  ;  but 
his  most  brilliant  coruscations  of  wit 
were  second-hand  fireworks  from  Joe 
Miller,  and  his  moral  sentiments  were 
taken  from  copy  book  slips.  I  say 
nothing  but  the  truth  when  I  add  that 
he  ruled  his  life  by  these  copy-book 
slips.  He  was  everything  that  the  most 
advanced  copy-book  would  have  a  man 
be — except  that  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
life. 

After  his  funeral,  when  I  returned  to 
the  house,  I  went  to  the  study,  a  lucus  a 
non  lucendo — there  was  no  studying  done 
there  except  the  perusal  of  novels — and 
took  down  an  old  illustrated  “  Reader 
for  Children,”  and  opened  it  at  the 
“  History  of  Tommy.”  Then  I  pulled 
up  the  blind,  and  re-read  the  well-re¬ 
membered  tale,  with  full  resolution  to 
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impress  its  lessons  deep  into  my 
heart. 

This  is  what  I  read  : 

“  Tom-my  was  a  good  boy.  But 
Har  ry  was  a  bad  boy.  Tom-my  and 
Har-ry  were  one  day  play-ing  with  a 
round  ball.  Then  the  ball  went  through 
a  win-dow  of  a  good  man’s  house,  and 
Tom-my  and  Har-ry  were  a-fraid. 
Har-ry  ran  a-way.  But  Tom-my  stood 
still.  Then  the  good  man  came  out  of 
his  house,  and  said,  ‘  Who  broke  my 
glass?’  Then  Tom-my  said,  ‘Sir,  I 
did,  with  my  ball.’  And  the  good  man 
said,  ‘  You  are,  a  good  boy  to  tell  the 
truth.  Here  is  half-a-crown,  to  show 
you  that  vir-tue  is  its  own  re-ward.’ 
But  when  Har-ry’s  fath-er  saw  this,  he 
took  Har-ry  o-ver  his  knee,  and  smack¬ 
ed  him,  and  he  said,  ‘  You  have  not 
got  halNa-crown,  but  you  have  got  a 
whip-ping.  Learn  that  vice  brings  to 
ru-in.’ 

“  One  day  Tom-my  saw  that  bad  boy 
Har-ry  with  a  lit-tle  dog.  He  had  put 
a  string  round  the  neck  of  the  dog,  and 
tied  a  heav-y  stone  to  the  dog  by  the 
string.  He  was  go-ing  to  drown  that 
poor  lit-tle  dog.  Then  Tom-my  said, 

‘  Take  my  half-a-crown  and  spare  the 
dog.’  So  Har-ry  gave  up  the  dog,  and 
took  the  half-a-crown,  and  he  said  to 
Tom-my,  ‘  You  are  an  ass !  ’  But 
Tom-my  iras  a-bove  mind-ing  such  vul¬ 
gar  words. 

“  That  night  bad  men,  called  Rob¬ 
bers,  came  to  Tom-my’s  house  to  break 
in  and  steal  his  half-a-crown.  But  the 
lit-tle  dog  bark  ed,  and  that  woke  Tom¬ 
my’s  fath-er,  and  he  lit  a  can-dle,  and 
drew  on  his  trou  sers,  and  the  robrbers 
were  so  fright-en-ed  that  they  went  a- 
way.  Then  they  went  to  Har-ry’s 

house,  to  steal  his  half-a-crown..  And 
there  was  no  dog  there,  so  the  bad  men 
got  in,  and  they  kill-ed  Har-ry,  and  his 
fath-er,  and  his  moth-er,  and  his  grand- 
fath-er  and  grand-moth-er,  and  his 

broth-cr  and  sist-er,  and  his  uncle  and 
aunt,  and  cous-ins,  and  his  neph-ew, 

and  niece,  before  they  could  light  a  can¬ 
dle,  and  fright-en  the  rob-bers  a-way. 
They  al-so  took  the  half-a-crown. 

Were  they  net  wick-ed  men  ?  So  you 
see,  my  dear  chil-dren,  that  if  you  are 
truth-ful,  and  kind,  and  good,  vir-tue 
will  bring  its  own  re-ward.” 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  the 


tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  my 
heart  soften,  and  my  conscience  braced, 
when  I  read  this  moving  and  moral  tale. 

I  rose  from  my  seat,  and,  with  stream¬ 
ing  cheeks,  I  extended  my  arms  and 
said,  “  Tommy  !  be  thou  my  guide 
through  the  paths  of  virtue  to  prosper¬ 
ity.” 

My  dear  father  overstated  the  truth, 
of  course  unconsciously,  when  he  assur¬ 
ed  me  that  he  left  me  nothing.  I  found 
that  he  left  me  less  than  nothing.  He 
died  in  embarrassed  circumstances  ;  and 
if  he  had  not  died  when  he  did,  I  really 
cannot  see  how  he  could  have  lived.  I 
found  that  he  was  greatly  in  debt,  and 
the  bills  came  in  after  the  funeral.  I 
behaved  with  honor,  in  the  spirit  of 
”  Tommy.”  I  had  a  little  money  of 
my  own,  that  came  to  me  from  my 
mother,  which  my  father  could  not 
touch.  With  this  I  discharged  all  my 
father’s  liabilities.  His  creditors  were 
paid  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  To 
do  this  I  had  to  sacrifice  not  only  my 
own  little  property,  but  to  sell  every 
stick  of  furniture  the  house  contained, 
and  the  books,  down  to  “  Tommy.” 
But  that  mattered  little.  I  had  Tommy 
graven  on  my  heart  ;  and  the  principles 
which  actuated  Tommy  filled  my  bosom, 
and  were  certain  to  carry  me  into  pros¬ 
perity.  The  creditors  confirmed  me  in 
this  opinion.  They  shook  me  by  the 
hand  and  said,  ”  Nothing  could  be 
more  honorable  than  the  way  you  have 
behaved  in  this  business,  and  there  is  a 
bright  future  in  store  for  you,  Mr. 
Robert  Flopjohn.  Virtue  is  its  own  re¬ 
ward.” 

I  was  now  left  without  anything  ex¬ 
cept  my  principles  and  my  education. 

My  dear  father,  acting  on  copy-book 
advice,  had  insisted  that  education  was 
the  best  gift  that  could  be  given  a  child, 
and  he  had  taken  care  that  I  should  be 
well  instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  French,  to  which  I  added 
some  free-hand  and  perspective  draw¬ 
ing. 

My  father  believed  that  a  sound 
grammar-school  education  was  the  best 
equipment  for  a  start  in  life.  I  did 
not,  however,  find  it  so.  I  found  the 
market  drugged  with  education.  If  he 
had  apprenticed  me  to  a  trade,  I  could 
at  once  have  found  work  as  joiner, 
mason,  or  plumber  ;  but  as  I  was  cult- 
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ured,  I  had  to  look  out  for  a  tutorship, 
and  I  found  that  there  were  five  hun¬ 
dred  applicants  for  each  vacant  post. 
A  sawyer  can  make  his  thirty  shillings  a 
week  by  merely  working  his  arms  up 
and  down,  but  I  could  not  earn  thirty 
pence  with  all  my  education. 

At  length,  however,  through  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  solicitor  who  had 
wound  up  my  father's  affairs,  I  did  get 
a  situation  in  the  house  of  a  country 
gentleman.  My  manners  are  gentleman¬ 
ly,  my  appearance  is  agreeable,  and  my 
principles  are,  as  you  know,  those  of 
Tommy.  I  was  received  with  kindness, 
and  soon  placed  m)self  on  an  easy  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  house.  The  only  son  of  the 
master  was  a  delicate  boy,  and  his  father 
regarded  him  with  the  tenderest  solici¬ 
tude,  as  the  heir  to  his  name,  and  to  an 
estate  of  fourteen  thousand  a-year. 
There  was  a  daughter,  older,  a  very 
sweet,  beautiful  girl,  with  golden  hair, 
and  eyes  of  the  sunniest  blue.  I  gave 
her  lessons  in  French  and  drawing. 
Then  she  took  a  fancy  to  learn  Greek, 
and  I  got  her  well  on  to  the  paradigms. 
.\s  for  the  poor  boy,  his  hours  of  work 
were  few.  He  was  allowed  to  do  pretty 
much  what  he  liked,  and  to  be  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  the  weather  permitted, 
riding  or  walking.  I  accompanied  him, 
and  not  unfrequently  his  sister  joined 
our  party.  The  park  was  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  there  were  numerous  objects  of 
interest  in  the  neighborhood.  Maud 
took  advantage  of  these  excursions  to 
get  on  with  her  drawing,  with  which 
she  made  such  progress  that  she  began 
to  venture  on  water-colors. 

The  natural  result  followed.  I  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  beautiful  Maud, 
and  she  reciprocated  my  attachment. 

I  was  far  too  honorable  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  my  sentiments.  What  was  1 
— what  my  position,  that  I  should  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  a  T)e 
Vaudville  ?  My  family  was  of  yester¬ 
day  ;  hers  dated  from  before  the  Con¬ 
quest.  I  was  worth  nothing  pecuni¬ 
arily  ;  she  had  a  nice  property  of  her 
mothes’s.  I  had  no  position  in  the 
world,  and  the  De  Vaudvilles  were  the 
first  family  in  the  county  next  to  those 
that  were  titled. 

I  was  not  blind  to  the  affection  I  had 
inspired  ;  the  father  had  no  suspicions. 
He  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for 


his  daugther  to  stoop  so  low.  Besides, 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  her  sickly 
brother,  Maud  would  be  an  heiress — a 
match  to  be  desired  by'  every  young 
squire  in  the  county. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  struggle  in  my 
heart ;  but  I  thought  over  my  father’s 
dying  words,  and  the  example  of 
Tommy,  and  I  conquered.  Neither  by 
word  nor  sign  did  I  show  dear  Maud 
how  dear  she  was  to  me.  I  had  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  utmost  control  over  myself, 
and  the  effort  cost  me  much  pain.  I 
hesitated  whether  I  had  not  better  resign 
my  tutorship,  when  my  charge  fell  ill. 

His  sickness  became  serious — dan¬ 
gerous.  Then  I  volunteered  to  sit  with 
him  and  nurse  him  night  and  day.  I 
knew  what  was  necessary'.  He  must  be 
fed  with  beef-tea  every  twenty  minutes. 
Everything  depended  on  this  ;  and  the 
nurses  could  not  be  relied  on.  For 
three  weeks  1  was  with  the  poor  child. 
If  he  had  been  my  own  I  could  not  have 
done  more  for  him.  I  saved  his  life. 
The  doctor  said  so.  No  sooner  was  he 
out  of  danger  than  I  broke  down.  I 
had  overstrained  myself,  and  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  nervous  fever.  It  was 
thought  advisable  to  move  me  to  the 
keeper’s  cottage.  My  illness,  following 
so  closely  on  that  of  the  young  master, 
was  more  than  the  servants  could  stand. 
They  rebelled  ;  and  the  housekeeper 
suggested  the  change  to  the  squire,  who 
gave  his  consent,  with  the  proviso  that 
I  should  be  suj/plied  from  the  house 
with  everything  I  wanted.  So  I  was 
taken  to  the  lodge,  there  to  be  nursed  ; 
and  the  best  port  wine,  beef-tea,  and 
grapes  were  sent  from  the  Hall  for  my 
consumption.  The  keeper  drank  the 
port  ;  his  wife,  who  was  nursing,  found 
the  beef-tea  nutritious  ;  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  greatly  enjoyed  the  grapes.  The 
stalks  of  the  latter  were,  however,  always 
put  on  a  white  plate  at  my  bedside,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  few  skins  and  pips  that 
could  be  rescued. 

I  think  that  at  last  some  suspicion  that 
I  was  not  well  treated  entered  Maud’s 
mind  ;  for  she  brought  me  grapes  her¬ 
self,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  the  wine 
and  extract  of  meat  from  her  own  hand. 
As  I  got  better,  she  visited  me  more  fre¬ 
quently,  kept  a  posy  of  flowers  always 
fresh  near  my  seat  in  the  latticed  win¬ 
dow,  read  to  me,  talked  to  me,  and 
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brightened  my  convalescence  with  her 
sunny  presence. 

One  day,  as  she  rose  to  leave,  and 
extended  her  hand  to  me,  her  eyes  met 
mine,  and  then,  unable  to  control  her 
emotk>ns,  she  burst  into  tears. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  dear  Miss 
Maud  ?”  1  asked.  My  heart  sank.  I 
dreaded  what  would  follow,  and  yet  I 
felt  a  secret,  a  wicked  joy  at  the  explana¬ 
tion. 

“  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  ;  and  it  seems 
so  ungrateful  in  us,  after  your  noble 
self-devotion  to  my  darling  brother.  I 
know  that  he  owes  his  life  to  you  ;  and 
I  am  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  for 
shame  when  I  think  how  little  care  we 
have  taken  of  you  in  return.  Papa 
does  not  see  it ;  but  I  can  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  else.  He  says  that  the  keeper’s  wife 
is  a  worthy  body,  and  attends  to  you  very 
kindly  ;  but  then — she  has  seven  chil¬ 
dren  to  look  after  also,  and  she  cannot 
devote  her  undivided  attention  to  you. 
Oh,  Mr.  Flopjohn  ! — it  ought  not  to  be  ; 
and  you — so  good — so  generous — so 
honorable  —  I  feel  —  I  feel  —  that  my 
w’hole  life  would  be  too  little  repayment 
for  all  you  have  done  for  us.” 

I  was  overcome  also.  For  a  moment 
I  forgot  Tommy,  everything,  and 
clasped  beautiful  Maud  to  my  heart. 

”  Noble,  generous,  heroic  soul  !”  I 
said. 

'  ‘‘  Robert,”  she  whispered,  ”  you  have 

loved  me.  I  knew  it,  though  you  did 
everything  to  conceal  tyour  passion.  I 
also  have  loved  you,  as  I  revere  your 
principles.  I  can  do  no  better  than  in¬ 
trust  my  future  to  one  so  upright.” 

‘‘  But,  your  father?”  I  stammered. 

”  My  father  will  not  consent,”  she 
said.  ”  But  I  have  eight  thousand 
pounds  of  my  own,  which  at  four  and  a 
half  per  cent  amounts  to  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  per  annum.  Surely 
we  can  live  and  love  and  be  happy  on 
that”!  We  will  run  away  together  and 
get  married,  and  then  return  and  throw 
ourselves  on  papa's  generosity.  He  is 
proud,  but  kind  and  forgiving.  He 
would  not  give  consent,  but  he  will 
accept  the  fait  accompli." 

I  held  her  hands  and  looked  into  her 
eyes.  I  could  not  speak.  She  said,  ”  I 
will  return  to-morrow,  and  we  will  make 
our  plans  together.”  We  kissed,  and 
she  departed. 


I  could  not  sleep  that  night.  Here 
was  the  sweetest,  most  charming  girl 
in  the  world — a  girl  with  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  per  annum,  with  a 
Norman  name,  and  the  bluest  of  blue 
blood  in  her  veins — ready  to  throw  her¬ 
self  into  my  arms.  Eight  thousand 
pounds  offered  to  me,  without  any 
marriage  settlements.  I  tossed  on  my 
bed.  Towards  morning  I  became 
calmer.  I  thought  of  Tommy.  Then 
I  rose  from  my  bed,  dressed,  put  my 
poor  traps  together  in  a  bundle,  and  at 
early  daybreak,  before  any  one  was 
stirring,  I  left  the  house.  I  fled  t'ne 
temptation  to  do  what  1  knew  Tommy 
would  have  scorned  to  do.  As  in  the 
cold  morning  air  I  walked  away,  I 
thought  how  Harry  would  have  acted  if 
placed  in  my  position.  He  would  not 
have  nursed  the  sick  boy,  called  thereto 
by  no  obligation.  Then  the  boy  would 
have  died,  and  Maud  have  been  an 
heiress  of  fourteen  thousand  a-year. 
Harry  would  not  have  run  away  alone, 
but  run  away  with  the  heiress,  and 
changed  his  name  from  Flopjohn  to  l)e 
Vaudville,  and  reconciled  himself  with 
the  father-in-law,  and  succeeded  to  the 
estate  and  the  park,  and  become  J.  P., 
and  D.  L. ,  and  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  put  his  son  into  the  Guards,  and 
got  a  baronetcy.  I  sighed,  and  felt  in 
my  pocket,  and  found  only  one  pound 
four  shillings  and  threepence  three- 
farthings  there.  I  had  left  without 
drawing  ray  quarter’s  salary.  But  if 
light  in  purse,  I  was  also  light  in  con¬ 
science.  I  was  treading  the  paths  of 
virtue  under  the  guidance  of  Tommy. 

The  next  place  where  I  found  a  tutor¬ 
ship,  was  in  the  family  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  who  had  amassed  sufficient 
money  to  think  of  bringing  up  his  boys 
to  be  gentlemen. 

I  had  considerable  trouble  with  these 
urchins.  They  were  wayward,  undis¬ 
ciplined,  and  overflowing  with  animal 
spirits.  Indeed  1  doubt  much  whether 
they  had  in  them  any  other  spirit  than 
animal  spirit.  At  least  1  never  lit  on  the 
symptoms.  They  were  very  full  of 
blood  ;  their  lips  and  cheeks  swollen, 
and  looking  ready  to  burst.  They  hated 
books,  and  loved  and  smelt  of  dogs. 
They  had  no  power  of  concentrating 
their  thoughts  ;  I  should  have  almost 
said  they  had  not  the  faculty  of  think- 
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ing.  They  were  wholly  destitute  of  the 
moral  sense.  I  tried  to  appeal  to  their 
consciences— they  had  none ;  to  the 
sense  of  dignity  and  decency  imbued  in 
man — they  were  without  it.  I  did  my 
best  to  humanize  them,  but  found  my 
labor  thrown  away.  I  did  get  them  to 
learn  rosa,  rosa,  but  that  was  only  by 
threatening  not  to  allow  them  to  see  a 
pig  killed  unless  the  first  declension  were 
repeated. 

They  made  booby-traps  for  me. 
They  sewed  up  the  legs  and  sleeves  of 
my  pantaloons  and  coat.  They  made  me 
apple-pie  beds.  They  put  the  soap 
into  the  toe  of  my  boot.  They 
gummed  together  the  pages  of  the 
grammar.  They  put  gunpowder  into 
the  candle.  They  cut  up  hair  very  fine 
and  strewed  my  night-dress  with  it. 
Lastly,  they  mimicked  me.  Their  par¬ 
ents,  so  far  fro]^  reprimanding  them, 
laughed  at  these  frolics,  and  regarded 
them  as  exhibitions  of  daring  originality. 

I  have  always  held  that  moral  suasion 
is  a  far  better  vehicle  of  education  than 
the  cane  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  moral 
suasion  is  of  any  avail  where  the  moral 
sense  is  dormant  or  non-existent.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  just  as  nature  has  provided 
the  auditory  sense  with  an  organ,  the 
ear,  and  the  olfactory  sense  with  an 
organ,  the  nose,  and  the  sense  of  sight 
with  an  organ,  the  eye,  so  she  has 
fashioned  an  organ  for  the  reception  of 
moral  impressions,  connected  by  a 
nerve  with  the  brain.  She  has  devel¬ 
oped  this  organ  into  some  prominence, 
no  doubt  to  show  how  primary  and  im¬ 
portant  the  moral  sense  is.  She  has 
withdrawn  from  it  all  arteries,  and  has 
invested  it  in  a  delicate  network  of 
highly  sensitive  nerves,  to  make  it  serve 
much  as  the  drum  to  the  ear.  The 
waves  of  sound  beat  on  this  latter  and 
resolve  themselves  into  ideas  in  the 
brain  ;  so  precisely  the  pulsations  of  the 
cane  on  this  other  organ  is  rapidly  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  moral  idea,  and  as  such 
impresses  itself  on  the  mind. 

I  tried  very  hard  to  do  my  duty.  1 
tried  to  get  these  boys  to  study.  I  tried 
to  lead  them  to  look  to  higher  things 
than  pig-killing  and  rat-hunting.  I 
tried  to  infuse  into  them  a  sense  of 
honor.  But  I  found  in  them  none  of 
the  material  of  which  the  Tommies  are 
made. 


I  was  drawing  my  salary,  and  doing 
nothing  for  it.  I  had  not  got  these  boys 
to  say  “horse"  instead  of  “  oss,"  or 
to  use  pocket-handkerchiefs  instead  of 
the  back  of  their  hands.  At  length  the 
climax  arrived.  On  the  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  these  urchins  made  a  Guy  Fawkes, 
which  was  intended  to  bear,  and  did 
bear,  a  striking  likeness  to  myself.  It 
could  hardly  do  other,  as  it  was  invested 
in  my  new  suit  of  clothes,  not  yet  paid 
for.  What  with  the  fireworks  and  the 
mud  with  which  Guy  was  pelted,  and 
the  general  rough  usage  it  received,  my 
best  Sunday  suit  of  clothes  was  utterly 
ruined.  1  told  Mr.  Clodd  plainly  that  I 
would  no  longer  teach  such  unruly  cubs 
as  his  sons,  and  I  left  the  situation.  As 
a  man  of  honor  I  first  paid  the  tailor  for 
the  spoilt  suit,  and  then  found  myself 
with  four  shillings  and  threepence 
three-farthings  in  my  pocket. 

I  received  no  thanks  for  my  pains,  no 
recognition  that  I  had  done  my  utmost. 
The  blame  was  thrown  on  my  head.  I 
did  not  understand  the  temperament  of 
the  boys  ;  I  made  no  allowances  for 
their  exuberant  vitality  ;  I  was  exacting, 
stiff,  and  ungenial.  I  felt  that  these 
wretched  louts  must  come  to  bad  ends  ; 
they  were  the  raw  clay  out  of  which  the 
villainous  Harries  are  moulded.  I  have 
lived  to  see  them  grow  up.  My  predic¬ 
tions  have  not  been  realized.  They  are 
now  rough  sporting  young  men,  with 
good  incomes,  farming  good  estates,  and 
farming  them  well  ;  and  the  gallows  to 
which  I  had  consigned  them  does  not 
seem  destined  to  suspend  them. 

When  I  left  Mr.  Clodd’ s  I  reviewed 
my  conduct  ;  and  then  I  felt  that  I  had 
acted  throughout  in  the  conscientious 
spirit  of  Tommy.  I  had  striven  to  do 
good  to  these  wretches,  and  I  had  striven 
to  do  my  duty,  and  to  do  it  thoroughly. 
The  result  was  my  dismissal,  with  four 
shillings  and  threepence  three-farthings 
in  my  pocket.  Now,  had  I  been  Harry, 
how  different  would  have  been  my  con¬ 
duct,  how  different  my  situation  !  I 
would  have  winked  at  the  boys’  miscon¬ 
duct,  excused  their  mischievous  pranks, 
allowed  them  to  shirx  lessons,  praised 
their  gallant  spirits  to  the  father  and 
mother,  assured  them  that  genius  lurked 
behind  all  their  exuberant  play  of  spirit, 
allowed  them  to  go  on  in  their  brutal 
pursuits  unreproved,  without  an  effort  to 
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elevate  them,  have  reported  their  sallies 
of  wit  to  their  parents  ;  and  I  would 
have  had  my  salary  raised,  my  position, 
in  the  house  secured,  and  a  future 
opened  to  me  among  the  married 
yeomen’s  daughters  who  frequented  the 
place. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Clodd’s  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  master  to  the  parochial  school, 
which  .was  managed  by  a  board  or  com¬ 
mittee,  and  supported  by  a  voluntary 
rate.  Some  of  the  farmers  on  the  board 
took  my  part  against  the  Clodds,  of 
whom  they  were  envious  ;  and  so,  out 
of  spite  to  the  Clodds,  and  because  I 
could  be  secured  cheap,  gave  me  the 
vacant  situation. 

When  offered  the  school,  I  hesitated 
about  accepting  it.  It  was  not  that  my 
pride  suffered  ;  it  was  that  I  misdoubted 
my  powers.  My  self-confidence  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  rude  shock  in  the  house  of  the 
Clodds.  I  had  believed  firmly  hitherto 
in  moral  suasion,  and  had  disapproved 
of  corporal  punishment.  My  views  on 
this  point  were  disturbed.  You  can 
make  a  racer  run  with  a  word  of  praise 
and  a  pat,  but  not  a  donkey.  I  had  had 
to  do  with  a  well-bred  youth — young  De 
Vaudville — and  had  managed  him  with 
perfect  success.  I  had  tried  the  Clodds, 
and  had  failed.  Should  I  succeed  with 
children  of  a  still  lower  class  ?  My  dif¬ 
fidence,  and  my  strong  Tommeian  sense 
of  honor,  forced  me  to  accept  the  master¬ 
ship  conditionally.  My  tenure  of  the 
post  was  to  be  terminable  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter,  without  notice  on  either 
side.  1  felt  that,  should  I  fail,  I  would 
be  unable  to  continue  in  the  situation 
for  three  months  more  with  justice  to 
the  children,  the  committee,  and  myself. 

I  found  the  school  in  a  neglected  and 
utterly  unsatisfactory  condition.  The 
pupil-teacher  and  the  late  master  had 
played  into  each  other’s  hands,  giving 
each  other  half-holidays  alternately  on 
market-days,  coming  unpunctually  in 
the  mornings,  and  cutting  the  hours 
short  in  the  afternoons,  spending  their 
time  together  gossiping  in  the  class¬ 
room,  leaving  the  classes  under  the 
charge  of  scholars.  This  1  stopped. 
The  result  was,  that  I  made  an  enemy  of 
the  pupil-teacher,  and  he  went  about 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
making  complaints,  and  stirring  up  a 
party  against  me. 


I  discovered  that  several  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  did  more  scratching  than  scrib¬ 
bling.  Thereupon  I  laid  in  a  supply  of 
carbolic  soap,  at  my  own  expense,  and 
a  fine  tooth  comb,  and  began  operations 
with  vigor.  What  a  storm  this  raised  ! 
The  parents  of  the  urchins  I  had  combed 
and  carbolized  came  to  me,  livid  with 
fury,  and  dared  me  to  touch  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  heads  again.  Those  with  the 
dirtiest  brats  were  the  most  indignant. 
Never  before  had  it  been  insinuated  that 
their  little  ones  were  not  so  clean  that 
you  might  have  made  a  meal  off  them. 
Why  were  they  to  be  combed  and  car¬ 
bolized,  while  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  farmers  were  left  uji molested  ? 
They  were  as  good  as  others,  and  as 
clean  as  those  who  stuck  themselves  up 
to  be  their  betters.  Several  children 
were  withdrawn  from  the  school  because 
of  my  efforts  to  make  their  heads  clean. 
Cleanliness,  says  the  proverb,  is  next  to 
godliness.  At  all  events,  if  I  might  not 
make  the  children  clean,  I  might  make 
them  godly,  I  thought.  So  I  turned 
my  attention  in  that  direction. 

I  was  pained  to  hear  the  ribald  lan¬ 
guage  used  in  the  playground  by  the 
boys.  Nor  was  the  ribaldry  confined  to 
words.  I  caught  some  of  the  worst 
offenders,  and  gave  them  a  solemn  lect¬ 
ure  before  the  entire  school  on  the  use 
of  unseemly  language,  and  the  obliga¬ 
tions  they  lay  under  of  refraining  their 
tongues  from  the  use  of  words  improper 
and  profane.  Several  parents  look  this 
up.  They  complained  to  the  board 
that  I  gave  religious  instruction  out  of 
the  half-hour  limited  to  such  teaching 
by  the  rules  hung  up  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  I  was  rather  sharply  taken  to  task 
by  the  farmers  for  what  I  had  done,  as 
the  school  was  strictly  unsectarian  in 
its  teaching.  So  I  was  not  allowed  to 
make  the  pupils  committed  to  me  either 
cleanly  or  godly.  I  would  try  to  teach 
them  the  strictly  secular  learning  thor¬ 
oughly. 

I  soon  found  that  there  was  a  rotten 
system  of  copy-book  writing  in  vogue. 
Each  child  was  required  to  make  a  copy 
of  his  best  writing  every  week,  and  show 
it  to  the  parents  ;  but  these  copies  were 
in  reality  done  for  them  by  the  master, 
assisted  by  the  pupil-teacher  and  moni¬ 
tors.  I  insisted  on  the  children  writing 
their  own  copies  ;  whether  bad  or  good. 
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the  example  of  penmanship  should  be 
genuine.  Soon  after,  I  heard  from 
members  of  the  bdard  that  a  general 
complaint  had  been  made  of  the  falling 
off  in  the  writing  of  the  scholars.  It 
was  evident  that  in  this  respect  the 
standard  of  excellence  was  deteriorating, 
and  it  was  conjectured  that  in  other  re¬ 
spects  the  pupils  were  likewise  going 
back.  I  was  requested  to  devote  myself 
particularly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
writing  of  the  school. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  scale  of  the 
Government  grant  to  a  school  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  a  large  extent  by  attendances. 
I  was  therefore  most  scrupulous  to  mark 
these  and  the  absences  in  accordance 
with  fact.  Indeed  one  or  two  of  the 
board  were  detailed  to  call  occasionally 
and  check  my  entries.  I  found  that  my 
scrupulousness  gave  dissatisfaction.*  If 
a  child  attended  half  a  day,  I  might 
surely  stretch  a  point  and  make  it  a 
whole  attendance.  When  the  weather 
was  bad,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  that,  and  the  children  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  a  mark  when  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  them  to  attend  ;  besides 
—and  here  lay  the  sting — I  was  adding 
a  penny  to  the  rates  by  my  nicety  in  this 
matter,  and  was  not  considering  either 
the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  or  my  own, 
as  half  the  grant  would  be  allowed  to 
the  master. 

I  now  resolved  to  devote  myself  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment  requisitions  with  all  my  earnest¬ 
ness.  I  soon  found  that  to  do  so  was 
to  commit  the  greatest  injustice  of  all, 
for  I  would  force  on  the  clever  and 
neglect  the  stupid  ;  1  would  cultivate 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  I 
found,  however,  that  this  was  likely  to 
gratify  the  inspector  and  obtain  the 
largest  grant,  and  that  the  greater  the 
wrong  done  to  the  bulk  of  the  scholars, 
the  greater  the  satisfaction  given  at 
Whitehall.  I  was  too  conscientious  to 
do  this,  which  would  have  gained  me 
the  approval  of  the  inspector  and  the 
support  of  the  board. 

There  was  a  poor  old  widow  who 
lived  near  the  school,  half  blind,  nearly 
wholly  deaf,  crippled  with  rheumatism, 
living  only  on  the  parish  half-crown  and 
a  loaf,  and  the  sale  of  a  few  eggs  and 
poultry  she  reared.  She  had  nearly 
white  hair ;  the  cataract  in  her  eyes 


made  them  blear,  and  gave  a  vacant  ex¬ 
pression  to  her  face.  How  the  unfort¬ 
unate  creature  managed  to  live  through 
the  winter  was  a  wonder  to  me,  as  she 
was  too  poor  to  be  able  to  afford  fuel, 
and  too  blind  to  collect  sticks.  This 
unfortunate  creature  was  the  object  of 
mockery  to  the  ill-conditioned  boys  of 
the  school,  who  played  on  her  numerous 
practical  jokes.  At  one  time  they  stole 
her  eggs  and  sucked  them,  at  another 
they  pelted  and  killed  her  goslings. 
They  carried  away  her  little  winter  store 
of  firewood  to  make  their  Guy  Fawkes 
bonfire.  They  pelted  her  with  snow¬ 
balls.  One  day  they  laid  a  noose  on  the 
ground  before  her,  and  when  she  un¬ 
wittingly  put  her  stick  into  the  loop, 
they  pulled  it,  tightened  the  noose  about 
the  staff  and  whipped  it  out  of  her  hand, 
so  that  she  fell  on  her  face  in  the  road, 
which  was  newly  metalled.  The  aged 
woman  was  unable  to  rise  without  assist¬ 
ance,  and  then  it  was  found  that  her 
forehead  was  cut  and  bleeding,  and  that 
she  had  broken  her  remaining  teeth. 

I  discovered  the  authors  of  this 
wanton  piece  of  wickedness,  and  gave 
them  a  good  hiding.  My  blood  boiled 
with  indignation.  There  were  five  boys 
concerned  in  the  matter — the  same  who 
had  killed  her  goslings  in  the  spring  and 
had  stolen  her  firewood  in  November. 

That  settled  matters. 

The  offence  had  been  committed  out 
of  school  hours  and  of  out  school 
bounds.  I  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
boys  when  they  left  the  precincts  of  the 
school.  I  was  summoned  by  all  the 
parents  of  the  boys  I  had  chastised,  and 
had  to  appear  before  the  magistrates  in 
the  petty  sessions.  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  an  advocate,  being  without  the 
means  of  paying  for  one.  The  plaintiffs 
were  ably  represented  by  local  solicitors. 
A  harrowing  picture  was  painted  of  my 
ferocity,  and  of  the  tortures  to  which  I 
had  subjected  the  boys.  The  condition 
of  the  parts  of  their  person  operated 
upon  was  described  graphically,  and 
very  highly'  charged  with  color. 

I  defended  myself  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  The  magistrates  then  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence.  The  chairman  said 
that  the  cases  were  proved  against  me  ; 
that  there  was  no  doubt  I  had  exceeded 
my  powers,  and  had  acted  with  injudi¬ 
cious  and  intemperate  violence.  The 
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laws  of  England  were  not  framed  for 
the  protection  of  the  weak  and  helpless. 
The  old  woman,  if  aggrieved,  was  able 
to  prosecute  those  who  had  wronged 
her.  (As  if  she  was  capable  of  doing 
so  !  As  if  in  her  blindness  she  could 
find  out  the  culprits  !)  The  laws  of 
England  did  not  encourage  Quixotic  in¬ 
terference  in  behalf  of  the  old,  infirm, 
and  poor  ;  they  discouraged  it  in  every 
way.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  I- 
had  acted  in  a  manner  wholly  unjusih- 
able  and  illegal.  The  Bench,  there¬ 
fore,  on  mature  deliberation,  had  re¬ 
solved  to  fine  me  £2  for  each  assault, 
and  costs  ;  that  amounted  to  £10,  7s. 
6d.  I  paid  the  money.  I  had  .that 
morning  received  my  discharge  from  the 
school  committee,  and  my  salary  for  the 
quarter.  1  paid  the  hne,  and  found  that 
I  was  left  with  3Jd.  in  my  pocket. 

As  I  walked  away,  I  reviewed  my 
conduct.  In  all  I  had  done,  I  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  dictates  of  conscience.  I  had 
tried  to  be  honorable,  truthful,  and  to 
do  good.  I  had  been  a  Tommy  in  that 
situation.  Would  Harry  have  tried  to 
make  the  dirty  children  clean  and  the 
ribald  children  godly  ?  Would  he  have 
eschewed  tricks,  savoring  of  dis¬ 
honesty,  towards  parents  and  board  ? 
Would  he  have  interfered  to  protect  the 
old  widow  ?  Would  he  not  rather  have 
shut  his  eyes  and  passed  by  on  the  other 
side  ?  I  was  sure  of  it ;  and  I  was  sure 
also  that  he  would  have  been  a  favorite 
with  the  parents,  would  have  ingratiated 
himself  into  tne  good  will  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  would  have  obtained  a  glowing 
report  from  the  inspector,  and  a  large 
grant  from  Whitehall.  I  was  quite  sure 
also  that  he  would  never  have  been  had 
up  before  the  magistrates  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  feeble  and  helpless,  and 
would  not  have  been  dismissed  his  post 
with  ignominy.  No  !  he  would  never 
have  taken  the  post  with  the  stipulation 
that  it  should  be  “  on  trial  ” ;  and  if  he 
had  been  required  to  leave  it,  would 
have  walked  away  with  a  quarter’s  un¬ 
earned  salary  in  his  pocket,  and  not,  like 
me,  with  threepence  three-farthings  * 

No !  Harry,  on  resigning  his 
“  sphere  of  usefulness,  where  he  had 
discharged  his  duties  with  such  exem¬ 
plary  faithfulness  as  to  win  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all,”  would  have  been  presented 
with  an  electro-plate  cruet-stand  by  the 


rector,  a  timepiece  by  the  committee, 
and  half-a-dozen  spoons  and  forks  by 
the  parents.  • 

The  only  person  who  at  all  favored 
me  was  the  rector,  and  only  in  a  timid 
and  vacillating  manner.  The  rector 
was  one  of  those  typical  parsons  who 
either  have  no  opinions  of  their  own,  or 
who,  having  opinions,  have  not  the  cour¬ 
age  to  stand  by  them.  He  was  admira¬ 
ble  at  hedging.  He  never  made  a  state¬ 
ment  without  hedging  it  ;  never  offered 
an  opinion  without  saddling  it  with  a 
doubt  ;  never  tendered  a  suggestion 
without  knocking  away  its  legs.  He 
even  ventured  to  address  the  school 
board  in  my  favor.  ”  He  believed  I 
was  a  high-principled  and  excellent 
young  man,  duf  rash  and  injudicious  ; 
that  1  always  strove  to  do  mv  duty,  />u/ 
mistook  the  direction  in  which  it  ran  ; 
that  I  must  have  learned  experience  by 
the  past,  iut  that  it  had  been  at  the  cost 
of  the  school;  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  another  to  take  my  place  so  pains¬ 
taking  and  so  conscientious,  />u/  that  the 
attempt  must  be  made,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
pro  and  con  so  exactly  balanced  as  to 
leave  the  matter  exactly  where  he  had 
found  it. 

The  rector  was  about  to  publish  two 
volumes  of  his  sermons,  and  he  asked 
of  me  to  make  clean  copies  of  them  for 
the  press,  as  his  own  writing  resembled 
the  scrawl  of  a  spider  that  had  tumbled 
into  an  inkpot,  and  was  drying  his  legs 
on  the  paper.  He  undertook  to  pay  me 
a  shilling  a  sermon  for  my  transcript. 
There  were  a  hundred  in  all ;  that  would 
bring  me  just  five  pounds. 

Flushed  with  the  prospect  of  making 
so  much  money,  and  gaining  simul¬ 
taneously  so  much  spiritual  profit,  I  set 
vigorously  to  work  on  the  manuscript. 

I  soon  found  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  transcribe  the  discourses  verbatim. 
They  were  full  of  inanities,  exaggera¬ 
tions,  confusion  of  metaphors,  non 
sequiturs,  and  grammatical  errors.  As 
1  made  my  copy  I  cut  out  the  inanities, 
toned  down  the  exaggerations,  reduced 
the  metaphors,  supplied  the  deficiencies 
in  the  arguments,  and  corrected  the 
grammar.  After  I  had  treated  four  of  the 
sermons  in  this  manner,  I  received  a 
call  from  the  rector.  He  looked  flushed 
and  moist.  His  voice  and  hand  shook. 
His  manner  was  abrupt.  He  told  me 
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that  he  had  engaged  my  services  as  a 
scribe  and  not  as  critic.  He  tendered 
me  four  shillings  for  the  discourses 
already  done,  which,  he  said,  it  was  im* 
possible  for  him  to  use,  as  I  had  ex¬ 
tracted  from  them  their  point,  fine 
flavor,  and  poetry  ;  and  then  he  read  me 
a  lecture  on  my  impertinence  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  correct  and  improve  the  literary 
composition  of  a  university  man  so  much 
my  senior  ;  and  he  wound  up  with  an 
exhortation  to  humility,  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  formed  part  of  one  of  the  un¬ 
copied  sermons. 

I  paid  my  bill  at  the  cottage  where  I 
bad  lodged  for  the  night,  and  left  with 
three  farthings  in  my  pocket.  Would 
Harry  have  acted  as  1  had  done  ?  No  ! 
he  would  have  transcribed  all  the  vapid, 
inflated  stuff,  and  sniggered  over  it  as 
he  wrote,  and  have  earned  the  five 
pounds. 

The  next  situation  in  which  I  found 
myself  was  that  of  clerk  to  an  architect, 
who  was  related  to  my  late  dear  father  in . 
a  round-about  way,  and  who  took  me 
partly  out  of  charity.  He  offered  me 
thirty  shillings  a-w’eek,  and  promised  to 
increase  my  pay  after  six  months,  should 
1  suit  him.  He  hinted  as  much  as  that, 
as  he  had  no  sons  of  his  own,  if  1  took  to 
the  business  and  made  myself  useful  and 
agreeable,  he  might  eventually  receive 
me  into  partnership.  His  profession 
was  bringing  him  in  about  five  hundred 
a-year,  taking  one  year  with  another. 

I  was  sent  by  the  architect  to  super¬ 
vise  the  execution  of  his  designs  in  the 
erection  of  a  mansion.  The  works  were 
contracted  for.  I  was  to  be  paid  two 
guineas  a-week  by  the  gentleman  for 
whom  the  house  was  to  be  erected,  to 
see  that  the  specifications  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  were  carried  out.  This  was 
arranged  between  the  gentleman  and  my 
superior.  1  had  the  plans  and  the  specifi¬ 
cations  as  my  guide.  I  soon  found  that 
the  latter  were  not  being  complied  with. 
First,  the  earth  was  to  be  taken  out  to 
the  depth  of  four  feet  for  foundations. 
I  measured,  and  found  the  depth  no¬ 
where  exceed  three  feet.  I  complained 
to  the  gauger.  He  winked,  and  said, 
“  I  see  ;  you  want  greasing.  Here  are 
two  guineas.  Leave  us  alone.  Talk  to 
the  governor  ;  he  knows  all  about  it.” 

I  found  that  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
mortar  should  be  made  of  one  load  of 


lime  to  two  of  sand.  The  proportions 
used  by  the  mason  were,  one  load  of 
lime  to  three  of  earth,  and  none  of  sand. 

I  remonstrated  indignantly,  and  re¬ 
ceived  as  answer,  “  The  governor 
knows  all  about  it,  and  has  been  greased. 
But  as  you  want  greasing  also,  to  ir.ake 
all  smooth,  here  are  two  guineas.” 

Then,  by  the  specifications,  the  slates 
were  to  have  a  lap  of  four  inches  ;  they 
were  not  given  more  than  three.  I 
complained  to  the  slater.  “  Oh,  ah  !” 
said  he  ;  “I  see  how  the  land  lies. 
Here  are  two  guineas  ;  say  no  more 
about  it.  and  talk  to  your  governor.” 

The  plumber  was  bound  by  his  con¬ 
tract  to  use  lead  for  the  valleys  of  the 
roof,  and  about  the  chimneys,  of  51b.  to 
the  square  foot.  It  was  actually  half 
that  weight,  as  1  found  by  trying.  I 
pointed  this  out  to  the  plumber.  ”  You 
be  easy,”  said  he;  “your  governor 
knows  all  about  it.  But  I  see  you  want 
greasing  as  well  as  he.  Here  are  two 
guineas.” 

According  to  the  specification,  the 
glazing  was  to  be  done  with  best  glass, 
26  oz.  to  the  foot.  In  all  the  windows 
thirds  of  15  oz.  was  being  put  in,  which 
was  half  the  price  exactly.  I  was  indig¬ 
nant,  and  ordered  it  all  out.  The 
glazier  shook  his  head.  “  Be  comfort¬ 
able,”  he  said  ;  “  we’ve  greased  the 
governor’s  palm  to  overlook  it,  and  I 
suppose  you  ain’t  content  because  we’ve 
not  greased  yours.  So  here  are  two 
guineas.” 

The  carpenter  was  putting  in  green 
wood.  I  actually  found  him  drying 
some  panels  for  a  door  at  his  stove  ; 
they  were  too  full  ot  sap  to  take  the 
paint.  This  was  a  gross  infringement  of 
the  contract.  I  pointed  it  out  to  him. 
“  Stuff  and  fiddlesticks  !’’  he  said  ; 
“  the  governor  has  undertaken  to  shut 
his  eye.  I  suppose  you,  too,  want  to 
be  greased.  So  here  are  two  guineas.” 
The  plasterer,  in  like  manner,  was  cut¬ 
ting  short  the  hair  he  had  undertaken  to 
mix  with  the  white  lime.  When  I 
showed  this  to  him,  I  met  with  the  same 
reply  :  “  The  governor  knows  all  about 
it.  But  you,  no  doubt,  require  greasing 
as  well.  Here  are  two  guineas.” 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  refused  these 
seven  offers  of  two  guineas.  I  would 
not  sell  my  conscience,  and  sequence  of 
the  example  of  Tommy,  for  £14,  14s. 
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od.  I  went  to  my  superior  in  high  in¬ 
dignation  and  disgust,  and  told  him  of 
the  general  fraud  which  was  being  car¬ 
ried  on.  Indeed,  I  said  I  was  taking 
part  in  the  fraud  if  I  received  two 
guineas  a- week  from  the  gentleman  to 
protect  his  interests  against  the  contract¬ 
ors,  and  betrayed  my  trust  for  bribes. 

My  “boss”  rubbed  his  chin,  and 
looked  at  me  over  his  gold  spectacles,  a 
little  uncertain  at  first  what  to  say.  I 
persisted  in  putting  my  view  of  the  case 
before  him  in  strong  language.  Then 
at  last  he  interrupted  me,  and  said, 
“  My  dear  Mr.  Flopjohn,  we  must  live  ; 
we  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Your  theories  are  admirable  ;  your 
morals  those  of  the  copy-book.  But 
they  cannot  he  carried  out.  They  are 
as  impossible  in  this  century  as  martyr¬ 
dom  or  the  crusades.  Where  the  deuce 
did  you  pick  up  your  antiquated 
notions  ?’’ 

“  From  Tommy,”  said  I,  solemnly. 

"  And  pray,”  he  asked,  "  who  is 
that  individual  ?” 

Then  I  replied,  “  Tom  my  was  a  good 
boy.  But  Har-ry  was  a  bad  boy. 
Tom  my  and  Har-ry  were  one  day  play¬ 
ing  with  a  round  ball.  Then  the  ball 
went  through -a  window  of  a  good  man’s 
house.” 

“  That  will  do,”  said  the  architect, 
interrupting  me.  “  I  distinctly  recall 
Tommy  and  Harry.  The  first  sen¬ 
tences  of  their  history  as  you  recite  them 
come  back  to  me,  and  recall  old  days, 
like  the  smell  of  painted  toys  and  the 
strains  of  Balfe’s  ‘  Bohemian  Girl,’  ‘  I 
dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,' 
and  so  on.”  He  bowed  his  head  in  his 
hands  for  a  moment,  then  shook  off  his 
momentary  weakness,  and  said  in  a  firm, 
grave  voice,  “  My  dear  Mr.  Flopjohn, 
Tommy  was  an  incubus  to  me  in  my 
youth,  and  I  never  got  on  in  life  till  I 
had  broken  my  idol  and  cast  him  to  the 
bats  and  owls,  and  till  1  realized  how 
much  greater  a  man  was  Harry,  and 
how  false  was  the  moral  of  that  miser¬ 
able  tale.  If  children  are  taught  that 
honor,  truth,  conscientiousness  lead  to 
success  in  this  world,  they  are  taught 
lies.”  He  beat  his  desk  with  his  fist. 
“  No  !  what  succeeds  is  the  semblance 
of  Tommy  and  the  spirit  of  Harry. 
Rectitude  and  sincerity  have  no  place 
in  our  nineteenth-century  civilization. 


They  are  impracticable  virtues.  Busi¬ 
ness,  trade,  cannot  be  carried  on  till 
the  conscience  is  rid  of  them.  By  a 
spirit  of  irony  we  call  our  civilization 
by  the  name  of  one  who,  when  offered 
wealth  and  success  and  honor  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  refused  them  ;  and  he 
ended  his  days  on  the  gallows.  It  is 
the  same  now.  We  must  stoop  to  and 
do  homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  if  we 
are  to  attain  to  prosperity,  wealth,  and 
the  approval  of  our  fellow-men.  He  who 
resists  that  and  follows  his  conscience, 
comes  to  utter  and  irremediable  grief — 
in  this  world.  And  the  sooner  children 
are  taught  that  the  better,  that  they  may 
not  start  in  life  with  erroneous  notions, 
and  may  make  their  choice  with  the 
several  ends  clear  before  them.”  He 
paused,  and  looked  at  me  steadily.  Then 
he  resumed.  “  I  see  that  you  are  quite 
unfit  to  be  with  me.  I  make  my  five 
hundred  a-year  because  I  am  not  a 
Tommy.  You  are  a  Tommy,  and  how 
much  has  that  brought  in  to  you  ?” 

I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and 
drew  forth — nothing. 

“  You  may  go,”  he  continued.  ”  Un¬ 
learn  as  quick  as  you  can  the  maxims 
instilled  into  you  by  your  father,  unless 
you  desire  to  end  like  him.  Now  you 
have  nothing.  Go  on  a  little  longer,  as 
you  are  now,  and  you  will  come,  like 
him,  to  minus  Nothing.  I  wish  you  a 
good  day,  and  more  wisdom.’  ’ 

I  turned  to  leave  the  room.  As  my 
hand  was  on  the  door,  he  called  to  me, 
“  By  the  way,  Flopjohn,  have  you  seen 
anywhere  my  anti-stylograph  pen-filler  ? 
I  have  mislaid  or  lost  it.  You  know 
what  I  mean — the  apparatus  for  inject¬ 
ing  into  it  its  supply  of  ink  ?” 

“  No,  sir,”  I  answered  ;  “  I  have 
not.”  Then  I  went  out.  I  walked 
away,  my  head  down,  and  both  hands 
in  my  empty  pockets.  I  had  lost  my 
salary,  my  two  guineas  a-week — the 
fourteen  guineas — through  Tommy. 

Then  the  gall  in  my  heart  mounted. 
I  ground  my  teeth  ;  my  eyes  sparkled 
with  rage  ;  I  clenched  my  fists  in  my 
pockets  ;  I  cast  myself  into  the  hedge, 
and  glowering  before  me  into  the  glar¬ 
ing,  dusty  road,  cursed  Tommy. 

Atjthat  moment  my  eye  rested  on 
something  glittering  before  me  on  the 
road  :  it  flashed  in  the  sun  like  glass.  I 
paid  no  attention  to  it  at  first,  but  its 
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light  attracted  my  curiosity,  and  pres¬ 
ently  I  stooped  to  see  what  it  was.  I 
picked  up  a  little  glass  vessel,  with  a 
nozzle  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  an 
india-rubber  receiver  at  the  other.  I 
knew  at  once  what  it  was — the  lost  filler 
of  the  anti-stylograph  pen. 

Then  the  thought  rushed  scalding 
through  my  brain,  “  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  what  would  Tommy  do  ? 
Would  he  not  at  once  return  to  the 
governor,  and  say  to  him,  ‘  Sir,  you  dis¬ 
charged  me  because  I  did  my  duty  ; 
now  I  heap  coals  of  fire  on  your  head — 
for  your  evil  I  return  good  :  here  is  the 
ink-injecter  of  your  anti-stylographic 
pen,  which  you  had  lost,  but  1  have  had 
the  felicity  to  find  ’  ?” 

Then  I  sprang  up  and  said,  “  I  will 
ffp/ do  it.  I  renounce  you,  Tommy.  I 
will  be  led  by  you  no  more.” 

Pacified  by  having  formed  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  I  sat  down  in  the  hedge  again.  I 
had  no  purpose  where  to  go  or  what  to 
do.  I  had  no  money  in  my  pocket. 
My  mother's  property,  my  one  pound 
four  shillings  and  threepence  three- 
farthings,  had  all  been  swindled  out  of 
me  by  Tommy.  Tommy  had  cleaned  me 
out  completely.  I  drew  forth  my 
pockets  and  let  them  hang  on  either  side 
of  my  thighs,  limp  evidences  against 
Tommy. 

Then,  hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  I 
filled  my  left  palm  with  dust  out  of  the 
road,  and  amused  myself  with  charging 
the  little  ink-syringe  with  it,  and  driving 
it  forth  again  in  a  cloud,  by  compress¬ 
ing  the  india-rubber  vessel  at  the  end. 
I  thought  of  nothing  all  the  time,  and 
observed  nothing  but  this  toy,  till  I 
was  roused  by  a  voice  addressing  me, 
and  then  I  looked  up.  Opposite  me 
stood  a  farmer,  as  I  conjectured  by  his 
dress  and  general  appearance.  He  was 
watching  my  proceedings  with  great 
curiosity. 

"  Well,  master,”  said  he,  “I  reckon 
you’ve  a  queer  sort  of  a  instrument 
there  ?  What  be  that  now  ?  You  be  a 
doctor,  I  suppose  ?’  ’ 

"  What  else  could  I  be  ?”  I  asked, 
ironically. 

“And  what  be  that  queer  sort  of  a 
thing  in  your  hand  ?” 

“  A  surgical  instrument,  of  course.” 

“  .\nd  what  be  that  there  p>owder  in 
the  t’other  hand  ?’’ 


“  That !  Oh,  that  is  the  best  possible 
of  medicines,  the  very  elixir  of  life,  a 
compound  of  the  rarest  and  most  valua¬ 
ble  of  all  condiments.  Its  scientific 
name  is  Ton-d’apameibomenos-prose- 
phe-podas-okus- Achilles.  ” 

The  farmer  was  immensely  impressed 
with  the  words — a  line  of  the  ‘  Iliad  ’ 
which  rose  uncalled  for  to  my  lips. 

“  .\nd  now,”  said  he,  “  might  I  make 
so  bold  as  to  ask  what  that  medicine  is 
good  for  ?” 

“  Every  malady  man  is  heir  to.  We 
all  come  to  it  at  last,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.'  ’ 

“  I’m  bad  in  my  liver,’’  said  he. 
“  Now,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  ask, 
does  it  touch  the  liver?” 

“  Touch  the  liver  !’’  laughed  I,  with 
bitterness  in  my  tone  ;  “  it  touches  it 
more  strongly  than  calomel  or  podo- 
phyllin.” 

“  Is  it  to  be  swallowed  ?” 

“  Well,  I  can’t  but  say  that  I’ve  eaten 
a  lot  of  it  ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  I 
would  administer  it.’’ 

“  May  I — you’ll  excuse  the  freedom, 
but  I  do  suffer  shocking  of  the  liver — 
may  I  further  inquire  how  you  would 
administer  it  ?” 

“  I  would  throw  jt  in  people’s  eyes,” 
said  I,  savagely. 

”  Dear  heart  alive  !  and  what  good 
would  that  do  ?’  ’ 

“  Now,  look  you  here,”  I  said.  I 
was  in  a  bitter  and  scornful  mood.  My 
misfortunes  had  made  me  so.  I  was  in 
no  merciful  mood,  — I  had  had  no 
mercy  shown  to  me.  I  was  in  a  reckless 
mood, — my  idols  were  broken,  I  had  no 
more  faith.  “  Now,  attend  to  me.  What 
is  the  centre  and  seat  of  all  sensation 
and  life  f  Is  it  not  the  head  ?  You  see 
with  your  head,  you  taste,  you  smell,  you 
hear,  you  think  with  your  head.  Your 
head  is  the  focus  of  all  your  powers, — it 
is  to  you  what  the  root  is  to  the  flower  ; 
and  Aristotle  well  said  that  man  is  an 
inverted  plant.  His  bulb  is  upward, 
and  his  branches  downward.  If  you 
desire  the  health  of  a  plant,  you  nurture 
the  root, — you  give  that  proper  dress¬ 
ing.  So,  if  a  man  is  ill,  it  is  trifling  to 
attack  his  malady  through  the  stomach, 
or  with  foot-baths,  poultices,  embroca¬ 
tions.  No,  my  good  man,  you  must 
operate  on  the  head  ;  and  as  the  brain  is 
the  core  of  the  head,  you  must  strike  at 
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that,  and  the  readiest  way  to  reach  the 
brain  is  through  the  eye.  Are  you 
aware  that  a  nerve,  called  the  optic 
nerve,  passes  from  the  back  of  the  eye 
to  the  brain,  and  at  once  conveys  to  it 
what  affects  the  organ  of  vision  ?  I  dare 
say  you  are  not  aware  of  that,  and  yet 
that  is  known  to  every  medical  student, 
— I  may  say,  to  every  educated  individ¬ 
ual.  Strange  to  relate,  this  has  been 
universally  known  ;  and  yet,  entangled 
in  erroneous  traditions,  the  Faculty  have 
failed  to  act  on  their  knowledge.  Here 
it  is  that  my  system  comes  in  to  over¬ 
turn  all  exploded  doctrines  of  medicine. 

I  do  not  give  baths,  poultices,  embroca¬ 
tions,  powders,  pills,  elixirs,  draughts. 

I  go  direct  to  the  brain  through  the  eye. 

I  warrant  you,  my  medicine  and  my 
treatment  are  infallible.” 

The  farmer  was  greatly  impressed. 

‘‘  Dang  it !”  said  he,  “I  wish  you 
would  throw  your  dust  into  my  eyes.  I 
don’t  mind  paying  you  for  it.  What  is 
your  charge  ?” 

“  Five-and-six  for  such  as  you,”  I 
said.  “  The  quality — a  guinea.”  He 
drew  forth  his  purse  at  once  and  handed 
me  the  money. 

”  There  now,”  said  he,”  blow  away.” 

I  sent  a  puff  of  dust  into  his  eyes. 

He  applied  his  handkerchief  to  them, 
and  then  said,  shaking  himself,  ”  Dang 
it !  I  believe  you  are  right.  I  feel 
easier  in  my  liver  already.  There  is  my 
old  woman,  she’s  bad  with  lumbagie. 
Now,  do’ee  think  you  could  do  her  an 
improvement  ?” 

”  Try  me,”  said  I. 

“Well.  I  will,”  he  said.  “Come 
along.  It’s  not  far  off  to  our  place, 
and  if  I  might  make  so  bold  as  to  ask 
you  to  take  a  bite  of  dinner  with  us.  I’d 
take  it  kindly.  Here’s  another  five-and- 
six,  paid  aforehand  for  the  old  lady  ; 
tind  if  she  is  better,  dang  it !  in  a  day 
or  two  we’ll  have  you  throw  your  dust 
in  our  eyes  again.” 

Ten  minutes  after  I  had  deserted  the 
paths  of  Tommy,  I  had  half  a  guinea  in 
my  pocket. 

After  I  had  puffed  dust  into  the  eyes 
of  the  farmer’s  wife,  and  promised  to  call 
again,  I  hastened  to  the  office  of  the 
principal  local  newspaper  and  inserted 
an  advertisement : 

“  Dr.  Robert  Flopjohn,  M.  C.  S.,  Salam- 
ance  ;  D.  P.  L.,  Mantua  ;  Professor  of  Experi- 
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mental  Chemistry,  Leyden,  is  visiting  this  town 
for  a  few  days  only.  He  is  m  possession  of  a 
panacea  for  all  maladies,  having  arrived  by  a 
concatenation  of  evidence  at  a  conclusion 
which  has  escaped  all  empirics.  Dr.  R.  F.  has 
practised  lor  a  number  of  years  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Continent,  and  tried  his  specific 
on  a  number  of  complicated  cases,  and  has 
never  known  it  to  fail.  In  offering  this  new — 
yet  world-old  —remedy  to  the  public,  it  is  not 
like  bringing  out  an  untried  article.  For  over 
twenty-five  years  it  has  been  put  to  the  severest 
test  of  experience.  Fully  understanding  its 
igredients,  Dr.  R.  F.  is  prepared  to  say  that 
not  only  will  no  injurious  results  follow,  but 
that  absolute  success  must  ensue.  He  has 
never  known  it  to  fail  to  either  relieve  or  cure 
the  disease  for  which  it  was  taken.  He  has 
letters  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Germany,  France^  Belgium,  Holland, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Greece,  from  those  that  have  been  cured  of 
different  complaints,  which  he  will  be  proud  to 
show  to  any  one  who  desires  to  see  them. 
Consultation  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p..m.,  and  again 
from  6  I’.M.  to  9  p.m. 

It  was  really  amazing  to  see  how  my 
door  was  besieged  with  persons  desirous 
of  having  dust  thrown  in  their  eyes  after, 
this  advertisement  had  circulated. 
Money  poured  in.  I  was  engaged  in 
blowing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  my  patients 
all  day  and  till  late  at  night.  10  p.m. 
was  too  late  to  receive  ;  9  p.m.  too  late 
to  knock  off  work.  Patients  of  all 
classes  came  to  me.  Some  paid  guineas, 
some  half-guineas,  most  five-and-six- 
pence.  I  was  now  easy  as  to  my 
future  :  it  was  secured.  It  was  secured 
a  week  after  I  had  trampled  on  Tommy. 

As  time  passed,  and  1  found  that  I 
had  more  patients  than  I  could  attend 
to,  I  extended  my  operations.  I  ad¬ 
vertised  in  every  country  paper  I  could 
hear  of.  I  spent  hundreds  of  pounds 
in  advertisements,  and  every  hundred  I 
spent  thus,  brought  me  in  ten  per  cent 
— that  is,  a  thousand  pounds.  Of  course 
I  could  not  attend  to  all  who  sought  an 
interview.  1  therefore  did  up  little  par¬ 
cels  of  dust  in  blue,  red,  and  gold  paper. 
I  had  them  stamped  as  quack  medicines, 
and  sold  them  at  2s.  i  i-zd.  per  packet. 
The  injector  I  sold  separate  at  5s. 

But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  me.  I 
announced  that  I  would  give  away  a 
packet  to  every  one  who  would  apply  to 
me  gratis.  I  put  this  advertisement  in 
something  like  three  hundred  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  result  was  that  applica¬ 
tions  poured  in  to  me  from  every 
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quarter.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many 
thousand  packets  of  common  road-dust 
I  thus  distributed  free  of  charge.  With 
each  packet  I  enclosed  a  printed  form, 
to  the  eflect  that  though  the  powder  was 
given  gratis,  yet  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  its  injection  into  the  eyes  could  not 
be  given  away  without  a  small  charge  of 
five  shillings  to  cover  the  outlay  of  its 
manufacture.  These  little  squirts  of 
glass  and  india-rubber  cost  me  three- 
halfpence  each,  of  the  manufacturer.  I 
knew  that  I  sold  3600  of  them,  which 
alone^brought  in  £900,  less  their  cost, 
which  was  £22,  ros.  ;  so  that  the  net 
profit  I  made  was  ^£877,  jos.  After 
that  I  had  nurfterous  orders  for  packets 
of  eye-dust.  On  an  average  I  sold  five 
to  each  syringe  ;  and  that,  at  2s.  1  r-2d. 
each,  amounted  to  £1912,  los.  By 
visits  and  personal  attendance  on  cases 
I  made  as  much  as  £25  per  week,  or 
£1300  per  annum.  That  made  per  an¬ 
num — 

Sale  of  squirts,  .  .  £877  10  o 

"  dust,  .  .  .  1912  10  o 

Professional  attend¬ 
ance .  1300  o  c 

£4090  o  o 

I  have  not  deducted  the  cost  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  printing,  nor  of  the  red,  blue, 
and  gold  paper  in  which- 1  wrapped  up 
the  dust,  nor  of  the  sealing-wax  im¬ 
pressed  with  my  seal  (without  which 
none  was  genuine).  Roughly  calcu¬ 
lated,  throwing  dust  in  folk’s  eyes 
brought  me  in  an  annual  income  of 
•23500- 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature 
of  the  case  was,  that  I  received  testi¬ 
monials  as  to  the  efficacy  of  my  remedy 
from  all  quarters,  without  any  solicita¬ 
tion.  I  subjoin  a  few — a  very  few — as 
samples  : 

Case  I. — J.  B.  O’Kelly  of  Gormanstown, 
Ireland,  says  :  “  I  have  suffered  from  rheuma¬ 
tism  for  years.  I  expected  to  be  in  bed  the 
last  attack  five  or  six  weeks  as  usual.  The 
Ton  -  d’apameibomenos  -  prosephe  -  podas- 
okus-Achilies  powder  soon  eased  my  pain,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  back  ;  I  am  now  able  to  go 
about  the  house  as  usual.” 

Case  2. — Hypolite  Alphonse  d’Aurelle  of 
Sauveterre  writes ;  “  I  have  been  affected  for 
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eighteen  months  with  acute  headache,  which 
had  quite  incapacitated  me  from  work.  I  am 
now,  thanks  to  the  application  of  five  of  your 
eye-powders,  entirely  Iree  from  pain,  and  able 
to  return  to  my  business.’’ 

Case  3. — Henry  Walker  of  Bristol  says  ; 

“  The  eye-powders  have  completely  cured  my 
chilblains.  I  have  been  a  martyr  to  this  dis¬ 
tressing  complaint  every  winter  since  1  was  a 
child.  The  chilblains  form  on  hands,  feet, 
ears,  and,  most  distressing  of  all,  on  the  point 
of  my  nose.  Since  1  have  used  your  eye-dust, 
my  chilblains  have  entirely  disappeared.” 

Case  4. — A  lady  from  Liverpool  writes  : 

“  My  child  was  suffering  from  the  thrush.  I 
administered  a  few  of  your  powders  with  such 
an  unpronounceable  name,  and  a  wonderful 
cure  has  been  effected.  I  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  them  in  the  house  for  worlds.’’ 

These  will  suffice  ;  they  are  taken  at 
random  from  a  vast  pile  of  similar 
letters.  Indeed  every  post  brings  me 
in  recognitions  of  the  wonderful  results 
that  have  followed  on  the  throwing  of 
dust  into  people’s  eyes. 

You  might  suppose  that  those  who 
had  once  tried  my  remedy  and  found  it 
to  fail,  would  have  given  it  up  in  dis¬ 
gust.  No  such  thing.  They  went  on 
with  it  with  unshaken  credulity,  till  laid 
hold  of  by  some  other  quack. 

I  was  not,  however,  quite  easy  in 
mind  that  the  nature  of  my  snecific 
would  not  be  found  out  and  my  niethod 
“  blown.”  I  therefore  cast  about  for  a 
more  durable  foundation  than  common 
road-dust  on  which  to  rear  the  fabric  of 
my  fortunes. 

There  was  an  ugly  lady  who  was  still 
an  old  maid,  very  rich,  who  suffered 
from  a  complication  of  imaginary  dis¬ 
orders.  1  attended  her  for  some  time, 
and  blew  a  great  amount  of  dust  into 
her  eyes.  At  last  I  proposed  to  her, 
and  she  became  my  wife,  and  made  me 
absolute  master  of  her  fortune.  I  had 
no  love  for  her  ;  indeed  her  presence 
inspires  me  with  disgust.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  let  her  see.  I  still  blow 
dust  into  her  eyes,  as  I  do  into  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world  ;  and  I  find  that  the 
secret  of  success  in  this  world  consists 
in  maintaining  the  outward  demeanor 
and  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
Tommy,  but  modelling  the  conduct 
upon  the  principles  of  Harry. — Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine.  • 
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It  is  not  with  the  object  of  seducing 
any  busy  brain  into  promoting  a  com* 
pany  for  the  recovery  of  sunken  treas¬ 
ure  that  these  words  are  written,  but 
simply  to  give  an  authentic  instance  of 
riches  reposing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Deep,  which  has  hitherto  defied  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  man  to  wholly  extract  the 
spoil  from  its  guardianship.  The  list 
of  treasure  lost  in  the  sea  would  indeed 
be  a  long  and  melancholy  one  :  instanc¬ 
ing,  for  example,  the  “  Madagascar,” 
from  Australia,  which,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  gold  fever  there,  having  on  board 
the  precious  yellow  dust  in  enormous 
quantity,  was  never  heard  of,  and  left  not 
even  the  faintest  clue  to  speculation  as 
to  her  fate.  And,  in  later  years,  the 
“  Thunder"  steamer,  from  Calcutta  to 
China,  with  some  300,000/.  worth  of 
silver,  destined  never  to  reach  the  ex¬ 
pectant  consignees,  was  supposed  to  be 
lying  abandoned  among  the  awful  sand¬ 
banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly, 
but,  in  spite  of  many  rumours,  never  to 
be  seen  there.  These  are  instances,  out 
of  many,  of  treasures  never  heard  of. 
The  wreck  of  the  “  Royal  Charter” 
steamer,  from  Australia,  lost  in  a  fright¬ 
ful  gale  on  the  Anglesea  coast  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1859,  with  some  800,000/.  of  gold 
on  board,  will  doubtless  occur  to  the 
reader’s  mind,  coupled  as  it  was  with 
such  a  lamentable  loss  of  life.  In  this 
case,  happily,  a  great  part  of  the 
treasure  was  recovered  subsequently, 
but  there  is  still  a  fortune  left  at  Moelfra 
for  the  fortunate  being  who  can  find  it. 
In  old  days  Vigo  Bay  had  always  an 
attractive  sound  to  treasure  seekers, 
from  the  reported  wealth  on  board  the 
Spanish  fleet  destroyed  there  by  Sir  G. 
Rooke  in  1702  ;  but  the  infinite  pains, 
money,  and  patience  expended  upon  its 
recovery  have  been  thrown  away,  the 
silver  (even  if  it  is  there,  which  is  some¬ 
what  doubtful)  obstinately  refusing  to 
make  a  reappearance  in  the  world. 

In  writing  of  the  treasures  that  the 
sea  has  in  its  keeping,  one  is  always 
painfully  reminded  of  the  romance  that 
surrounds  them,  and  of  the  illusory 
character  of  their  whereabouts  :  the  vain 


search  after  which  has  cost  immense 
labor,  much  money,  and  many  valuable 
lives.  However,  the  present  article  is 
not  to  follow  any  ignis  fatuus,  such  as 
Captian  Kidd’s  reputed  hoards  in  the 
West  Indies,  &c.,  &c.,  but  to  relate  the 
sober  truth  of  an  enormous  sum  in 
specie  and  bullion  buried  in  a  watery 
grave,  and  only  awaiting  the  fortunate 
meeting  of  certain  conditions  of  wind, 
tide,  and  sand  yet  to  gladden  the  eyes, 
and  enrich  the  pocket,  ‘Of  the  happy 
beholder. 

As  in  most  stories  the  narrator  begins 
with  the  birth  of  his  hero,  so,  in  this 
instance,  we  commence  in  like  manner 
with  the  building  and  launching,  by  the 
French  government,  in  1785,  of  the  “  La 
Lutine”  frigate,  of  32  guns,  whose  sad 
fate  it  is  purposed  here  to  chronicle. 
It  is  not,  however,  until  the  year  1793 
that  our  interest  in  this  ship  begins,  and 
then  she  formed  part  of  a  very  notable 
exploit  wrought  by  Admiral  Hood.  In 
December  of  that  year,  the  Admiral  then 
at  Toulon  finding  that  the  Republican 
troops  were  rapidly  increasing  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  had  erected  batteries 
which  commanded  both  the  town  and 
the  fleet,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
town,  having  first  brought  off  all  his 
forces,  some  8,oco  men,  without  any 
loss,  and  set  fire  to,  and  destroyed,  the 
famous  arsenal.  He  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  men-of-war  in  the 
harbor,  and  destroyed  the  major  part  of 
that  magnificent  fleet  by  fire,  carrying 
away  with  him,  for  the  future  use  of 
his  country,  one  ship  of  the  line  of  120 
guns,  three  of  80  guns,  eight  of  74  guns, 
two  frigates  of  3?  guns,  and  one  sloop 
of  24  guns.  One  of  the  frigates  in  this 
nice  little  present  to  King  George  was 
our  "  La  Lutine,”  and  she  was  promptly 
fitted  out  by  the  Admiral  as  a  bomb 
ketch. 

Our  story  now  leaps  over  the  space  of 
six  years,  to  1799,  in  which  year  a  most 
grievous  crisis  had  arisen  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
mainly  owing  to  the  stagnation  of  com¬ 
merce  occasioned  by  our  expedition  to 
Holland.  Nearly  all  the  great  bankers 
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and  leading  merchants,  whose  connec¬ 
tions  e.xtended  through  every  great  city 
in  Europe,  were  declared  bankrupt,  and 
many  a  giant  of  finance  was  laid  low  : 
the  total  amount  of  failures  which  took 
place  in  Hamburg  in  the  short  space 
Iretween  September  6  and  October  25 
was  26,753,763  banco  marks,*  which 
suthciently  shows  the  severity  of  the 
crisis.  The  losses  to  our  merchants 
were  very  great  in  consequence,  and 
credit  sustained  such  a  terrible  shaking 
that  the  ordinary  mode  of  remitting 
money  by  bills  of  exchange  was  perforce 
suspended,  and  one  million  and  a  half 
sterling  was  the  sum  that  the  London 
merchants  had  resolved  to  send  over 
immediately,  to  revive  confidence  and 
trade.  The  large  Jewish  bankers  in 
London,  also,  were  obliged  to  send 
specie  and  bullion  to  the  relief  of  their 
brethren  in  Hamburg,  and  it  was  in  the 
service  of  transporting  part  of  these 
treasures  that  the  “  Lutine”  was  employ¬ 
ed  on  her  fatal  voyage.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  real  nature  of  her  employment 
should  be  known,  as  it  has  been  stated 
more  than  once  that  she  was  bound  for 
the  Texel.  that  her  precious  freight  was 
intended  for  the  payment  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that 
also  the  crown  jewels  of  Holland  were 
on  board,  and  such  like  fables  ;  but  we 
know  she  sailed  on  October  9,  r799, 
from  Yarmouth,  for  the  Elbe,  and  this  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  correspond¬ 
ence  preserved  by  the  Admiralty,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Admiral  Duncan,  in  which  he 
says  “  that  the  merchants  interested  in 
making  remittances  to  the  Continent, 
for  the  support  of  their  credit,  having 
made  application  to  me  for  a  King's 
ship  to  carry  over  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  on  account  of  there  being  no 
paquet  for  that  purpose,  I  complied 
wiih  their  request,  and  ordered  the 
‘  Lutine’  to  ('uxhaven.”  She  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  W.  L.  Skynner, 
who,  to  make  the  story  still  more  sad, 
was  engaged  to  be  married,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  his  cruise,  to  a  daughter  of  a 
most  respectable  and  wealthy  merchant 
in  London. 

Of  the  passengers  who  were  on  board 


*  Over  2,000,000/.  sterling ;  but  this,  of 
course,  in  these  days  would  represent  a  much 
larger  sum. 


the  “Lutine”  very  little  mention  is 
made,  beyond  a  general  statement  in  the 
newspapers  that  there  were  “  several,  in¬ 
cluding  some  London  merchants  but 
the  “  Times”  of  that  date  is  a  little  more 
explicit,  for  it  says  “  that  among  the 
persons  of  distinction  lost  on  board  the 
‘  Lutine  ’  frigate  was  the  Duke  de  Chatil- 
lon,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg,” 
and,  further,  that  there  was  a  nephew  cf 
Mr.  Goldsmid  (the  great  banker  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Hamburg  in  those  days)  lost 
with  the  rest ;  but,  beyond  this  meagre 
record,  the  names  of  the  unfortunate 
drowned,  either  crew  or  passengers,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  made  public. 
The  apathy  over  their  fate  seems,  to  us, 
astonishing,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  times  then  were  very  stirring  and 
exciting,  and  men’s  minds  were  fully 
occupied  with  the  wars  with  France  and 
Holland.  Domestic  troubles  in  Ireland 
and  elsewhere,  together  with  a  political 
strife  that  was  very  keen,  made  the 
fact  of  the  loss  of  a  man-of-war  com¬ 
paratively  of  very  little  surprise  or  com¬ 
ment,  beyond  a  passing  expression  of 
regret  ;  and  the  matter  was  speedily 
forgotten  by  all  e.xcept  the  relatives  of 
the  hapless  officers  and  crew.  Our  ves¬ 
sels  were  wrecked  (notably  on  the  very 
coast  where  the  “  Lutine”  found  her 
grave)  in  numbers  astonishing  to  us,  to 
whom  the  loss  of  a  single  ship  is  a 
serious  event,  demanding  a  searching 
investigation  ;  but  then,  the  gaps  thus 
made  in  our  navy,  were  more  than  filled 
by  the  prizes  taken  from  our  enemies, 
so  that  very  little  remark  was  occa¬ 
sioned  at  the  loss  of  one  of  our  wooden 
walls. 

It  was  on  October  15,  1799,  that  the 
news  of  the  disaster  of  the  “  Lutine’s” 
disappearance  reached  Lloyd's  ;  but 
the  Admiralty  did  not  receive  official 
knowledge  of  it  until  October  19,  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  from  Vice-Admiral  A. 
Mitchell,  then  commanding  our  fleet  on 
the  Dutch  coast,  communicating  the 
total  loss  of  the  frigate  on  the  outward 
bank  of  the  Fly  Island  Passage  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  inst.,  in  a  heavy  gale 
from  the  N.N.W.  A  few  further  details 
are  supplied  in  a  letter  from  Captain 
Portlock,  of  the  "  Arrow,”  to  Admiral 
Mitchell,  dated  Fly  Island,  Ocioocr  10, 
in  which  he  says  :  “lam  much  afraid 
her  crew,  except  one  man  who  was  saved 
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on  a  part  of  the  wreck,  have  perished. 
This  man,  when  taken  up,  was  almost 
exhausted.  He  is  at  present  tolerably 
recovered,  and  relates  that  the  ‘  Luline  ’ 
left  Yarmouth  Roads  cn  the  morning  of 
the  9th  inst.,  bound  for  the  Texel,  and 
that  she  had  on  board  considerable 
quantity  of  money.  The  wind  blowing 
strong  from  the  N.N.W,,  and  the  lee- 
tide  coming  on,  rendered  it  impossible 
with  schowts  or  other  boats  to  get  out 
to  her  aid  until  daylight  in  the  morning, 
and  at  that  time  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  parts  of  the  wreck.  1  shall  use 
every  endeavor  to  save  what  I  can  Irom 
the  wreck,  but,  from  the  situation  she 
is  lying  in,  I  am  much  afraid  little 
will  be  recovered.”  It  may  be  as 
well  to  say  here  that  this  single  sur¬ 
vivor  died  before  reaching  England  ;  he 
was  a  Mr.  Shabrack,  a  notary  public. 
The  newspapers  of  that  date  scarcely 
comment  on  the  wreck,  excepting,  per¬ 
haps,  a  passing  lament  on  the  loss  of 
specie,  etc.,  with  a  little  wail  over  the 
death  of  her  commander,  and  they  throw 
but  small  light  on  the  catastrophe.  In 
the  ”  Times,”  however,  of  October  24, 
1 799,  we  pick  up  a  crumb  or  two  of 
information.  It  says  :  ”  At  the  time 
the  ‘  Lutine’  frigate  struck  the  ground 
on  the  Vlie  sandbank,  she  was  going  at 
the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour  ;  it  was 
the  violence  of  this  shock  which  caused 
her  to  bilge  so  quickly.”  And  again, 
on  October  26,  it  says  :  "  According  to 
letters  received  yesterday  from  the 
Helder,  it  appears  that  the  loss  of  the 
‘  Lutine’  is  attributable  to  having  been 
drawn  imperceptibly  too  near  the  island, 
by  the  strong  currents  which  set  into  the 
rivers  Weser  and  Elbe.” 

Rumor  seems  to  have  sprung  into 
existence  as  to  her  safety,  but,  alas  !  it 
proved  to  be  only  another  instance  of 
that  dame's  lying  tongue,  and  was  not 
verified.  The  ”  Times”  of  October  24 
says  :  ”  It  was  yesterday  very  currently 
reported  (though  we  scarcely  know  how 
to  indulge  a  hope  of  its  confirmation) 
that  the  ‘  Lutine*  frigate  may  have 
escaped.  The  circumstance  which  gives 
birth  to  this  idea  arises  in  the  account 
g  ven  by  the  only  individual  who  was 
supposed  to  have  escaped  from  the 
«  reck.  This  person  was  washed  over¬ 
board  by  a  tremendous  wave,  which 
carried  away  the  spars  and  whatever 


was  loose  upon  the  deck.  When  he  re¬ 
covered  himself  there  was  no  frigate 
anywhere  to  be  descried,  neither  was 
visible,  nor  has  there  since  been  found, 
any  part  of  the  vessel,  any  bodies,  or 
other  circumstance  which  could  lead  to 
suppose  there  had  been  a  wreck.”  Her 
mails  were,  however,  afterwards  found 
floating  near  the  bank  on  which  she  was 
lost,  and  returned  to  the  General  Post 
Office. 

Singular  to  say,  the  exact  amount  of 
specie  and  bullion  on  board  the  ill-fated 
vessel  was  never  publicly  known.  The 
amount  generally  stated,  at  first,  was 
140,000/.,  but  this  w’as  very  far  below 
the  actual  sum,  and  referred,  probably, 
to  the  public  money  shipped  by  her. 
The  ”  Morning  Herald,”  of  October  21, 
in  some  remarks  it  made  on  the  loss 
of  the  treasure,  says  ;  ”  It  is  even  said 
that  one  house  in  the  City,  whose  active 
and  general  benevolence  has  created 
more  than  common  interest  with  the 
public,  had  sent  150,000/.,  and  that  the 
whole  sum  which  thus  went  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  amounted  to  half  a  million,  of 
which  200,000/.  had  been  insured.” 
But  this  probably  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sented  the  loss,  one  million  and  over 
being  the  estimate  in  later  years.  Of 
course,  attention  was  directed  towards 
the  salvage  of  this  great  sum  ;  and  pub¬ 
lic  enterprise  was  stimulated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph,  which  appeared  in 
several  newspapers  at  that  time  :  ”  If 
the  wreck  of  the  unfortunate  ‘  Lutine’ 
should  be  discovered,  there  may  be 
reason  to  hope  for  the  recovery  of  the 
bullion  on  board  of  her.  In  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  some  adventurers  fitted 
out  a  vessel  to  search  for  and  weigh  up 
the  cargo  of  a  rich  Spanish  ship,  which 
had  been  lost  on  the  coast  of  South 
America.  They  succeeded,  and 
brought  home  300,00c/.,  which  had 
been  forty-four  years  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  The  Duke  of  Albermarle  had 
90,000/.  for  his  share  ;  Captain  Phipps, 
who  commanded,  had  20,000/.  for  his 
share.  A  medal  was  struck  in  honor  of 
the  event  in  1687.” 

The  Admiralty  did  nothing  practical 
in  the  matter,  beyond  writing,  three 
weeks  after  the  loss,  to  instruct  Captain 
Portlock  ”  to  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  practicable”  to  recover  the  stores  of 
the  ”  Lutine,”  as  well  as  the  property 
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on  board.  Meanwhile,  the  underwriters, 
with  characteristic  energy,  had  acted 
more  promptly,  and  sent  out  several 
persons  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and 
see  if  anything  could  be  snatched  from 
Neptune’s  grasp  ;  in  the  interim,  set¬ 
tling,  as  has  always  been  their  wont,  a 
total  loss  with  the  greatest  promptitude. 
Their  agents,  however,  failed  to  save 
anything  for  the  benefit  of  their  em¬ 
ployers.  The  Dutch,  being  at  war  with 
England,  speedily  rose  with  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  claimed  the  prize  ;  but,  while 
the  two  nations  were  fighting,  the  peace¬ 
ful  Hollanders  of  the  coast  were  quietly 
at  work  at  the  wreck  in  the  sand.  The 
ship  was  partly  visible  at  very  low  tides, 
and,  at  the  period  of  her  loss,  was 
easily  accessible  by  a  channel  which  then 
existed  ;  and  the  fishermen,  with  their 
rude  appliances,  managed  to  extract 
from  it  the  nice  little  sum  of  about 
83,000/.  sterling.  These  bullion  fishers 
afterwards  declared  officially  that  they 
had  raised,  between  June  1800  and 
November  1801,  58  bars  of  gold  weigh¬ 
ing  646  lbs.  23  ozs. ,  35  bars  of  silver 
weighing  1758  lbs.  8  ozs.,  and  42,403 
gold  and  silver  coins.  One  third  of  this 
find  was  granted  by  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  salvors,  and  the  remainder 
went  to  enrich  the  Treasury,  being  con¬ 
verted  into  Dutch  currency  by  the  mint 
at  Dordrecht,  and  was  valued  at 
55.000/. 

At  the  end  of  rSot  operations  w'ere 
suspended,  owing  chiefly  to  the  obstacles 
presented  by  the  ever-shifting  sand, 
which  had  covered  the  wreck,  and,  per¬ 
haps  because  the  salvors  thought  there 
was  no  more  to  be  got  out  of  her  ;  and, 
for  a  dozen  years,  Dutch  phlegm  was 
paramount,  and  nothing  was  done. 
During  these  years,  too,  the  story  of  the 
‘‘  Lutine’s”  disaster  was  neatly  effaced 
from  Englishmen's  minds,  as  so  few 
souvenirs  had  arrived  to  keep  it  in  re¬ 
membrance.  One  or  two  personal 
trifles  were  fished  up  w’ith  the  treasure, 
which,  perhaps,  were  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  relatives  of  those  to  whom 
they  once  belonged,  as  mementos  of  their 
dear  lost  ones.  Some  silver  spoons, 
marked  with  the  captain’s  initials,  were 
sent  to  his  father,  a  clergyman  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire  ;  and  also  a  sword  was  re¬ 
covered,  with  the  initals  “  C.  G.  A.,’ 
which  proved  to  have  been  the  property 


of  Mr.  Aufrere,  first  lieutenant  of  the 
ship.  None  of  the  bodies  were  ever 
discovered,  and  the  underwriters,  having 
paid  the  loss  long  ago,  probably  forgot 
all  about  it,  being  occupied,  let  us  hope, 
in  the  more  congenial  work  of  making 
money. 

However,  such  riches  lying  at  their 
very  doors  were  not  to  be  neglected 
much  longer,  and,  after  twelve  years’  re¬ 
pose,  the  matter  of  salvage  was  again  re¬ 
vived  by  one  Heer  Eschauzier,  who  was 
a  resident  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
wreck,  and  a  sort  of  minor  Government 
official  connected  with  the  lordship  of 
the  manor.  He,  being  of  course  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  treasure  was 
still  lying  in  the  wreck.  He  argued, very 
reasonably,  that  the  gold  and  silver  bars 
recovered  by  the  previous  salvors  had 
certain  marks  and  numbers  on  them, 
which  were  not  consecutive  running 
numbers,  clearly  indicating  the  existence 
of  many  more  ;  and  he  proved,  almost 
without  doubt,  from  various  appearances 
that  there  were  no  less  than  569  gold 
bars  remaining  within  the  wreck.  His 
arguments  seemed  so  conclusive  that  he 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  public  ex¬ 
chequer  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  an 
attempt  at  salvage,  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  Willem  I.,  being  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  experiment.  But,  with 
all  this  powerful  support,  the  attempt 
was  a  complete  failure,  nature  proving 
stronger  than  man.  Heer  Eschauzier’s 
idea  was  that  by  dredging  he  would  be 
able  to  reach  the  treasure,  but  the  body 
of  the  wreck  was  too  firmly  embedded 
in  the  always-moving  sand  to  admit  of 
any  approach  ;  still,  with  splendid  pier- 
severance,  this  gentleman  for  seven 
years  would  not  abandon  what  seemed 
a  hopeless  task  :  and,  though  rewarded 
with  but  the  most  meagre  results  (some 
seventeen  pieces  of  coin  only),  he  paused 
but  to  find  some  better  means  of  grasp¬ 
ing  the  hidden  treasure.  King  Willem 
I.  still  preserved  his  faith  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  granted,  on  September  14, 
1821,  to  Heer  Eschauzier  the  exclusive 
right  to  undertake  the  salvage,  on  de¬ 
livery  of  half  the  recovered  bullion  to 
the  Government.  A  species  of  syndi¬ 
cate  was  formed,  and,  money  forth¬ 
coming,  a  diving-bell,  together  with 
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some  experienced  divers,  was  procured 
in  London,  and  operations  were  again 
commenced  in  July,  1822,  and  con¬ 
tinued  some  months,  but  were  no  more 
successful  than  the  previous  attempts  ; 
5,000/.  having  been  spent  with  literally 
no  return  for  the  money.  The  Dutch 
Government  bought  the  diving-bell,  the 
divers  returned  to  England,  and  the 
“  Lutine’s”  grave  was  once  more  undis¬ 
turbed. 

Faith  in  the  ultimate  success  was,  for¬ 
tunately,  not  altogether  dead  ;  and  it 
was  London,  this  time,  which  showed 
its  readiness  to  take  up  the  abandoned 
project.  The  last  attempt  had  caused 
some  talk  in  maritime  circles,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  stir  was  that  the  under¬ 
writers  at  Lloyd’s  determined  on  an 
effort  to  raise  what  they  considered  their 
property,  they  arguing  that  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  had  really  no  claim 
to  it,  either  in  law  or  equity.  Diplo¬ 
macy  was  set  to  work,  and,  after  experi¬ 
encing  the  usual  delay,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Dutch  Government  should 
make  over  their  right  to  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  salvage  to  the  English  claimants. 
Owing,  however,  to  disputes  with  Heer 
Eschauzier  and  his  partners,  who 
claimed  the  remainder  of  the  salvage, 
and  obstructed  by  the  antipathy  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  everything  English,  prevalent 
at  the  time  (a  dislike  which  even  the 
hopes  of  earning  a  golden  harvest 'could 
not  abate),  they  failed  to  work  amicably 
with  the  underwriters,  and  many  years 
were  sufiered  to  elapse  ere  anything 
was  done.  However,  in  1857,  a  new 
company  was  started,  with  the  proviso 
that  half  the  salvage  should  be  made 
over  to  Lloyd’s,  and  the  results,  at  first, 
were  very  encouraging  ;  the  adventurers 
being  aided  by  the  removal  of  the  sand 
from  the  wreck  by  a  violent  gale  from 
the  right  quarter,  i.e.  from  the  N.N.VV. 
Some  few  coins  and  a  quantity  of  can* 
non  and  shot  were  their  reward  pri¬ 
marily  ;  but,  later  on,  a  further  sum  of 
specie  was  raised,  and,  moreover,  the 
cheering  discovery  made  that  the  vessel 
was  entire.  With  the  aid  of  a  diving- 
bell  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 


treasure  rewarded  their  efforts  in 
November  1857,  and  operations  were 
then  postponed  till  the  summer  of  1858, 
which  was  to  bring  a  rich  harvest  to  the 
adventurers,  to  the  tune  of  50,000/.  or 
thereabouts.  It  wai  in  this  year  that 
the  divers  exhumed  the  bell  of  the 
“  Lutine,”  weighing  eighty  pounds, 
which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  library 
at  Lloyd’s,  where,  also,  a  handsome 
chair  and  table,  made  from*  the  rudder 
of  the  ship,  raised  at  the  same  time, 
testify  to  the  soundness  of  her  timbers, 
despite  their  sixty  years’  immersion. 

The  salvage  operations  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  but  little  energy  after  this, 
as  the  old  enemy,  the  sand,  had  once 
more  swept  over  the  wreck,  and  in  1859 
the  find  amounted  to  only  4,852/., 
whilst  in  i860  and  1861  it  only  reached 
68/.  The  total  sum  which  Lloyd’s 
benefited  by  the  salvage  was  nearly 
22,000/.,  and  as  the  underwriters’  books 
were  all  burnt  in  the  fire  which  con¬ 
sumed  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1838, 
making  proof  of  their  individual  inter¬ 
ests  well-nigh  impossible,  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  subscribers  to  the  policies  being, 
of  course  all  dead  long  ago,  this  money 
became  the  property  of  the  Corporation 
of  Lloyd’s,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1871  sanction  was  given  them  “  to  do 
all  lawful  things  as  they  may  deem  ex¬ 
pedient  to  further  salving  from  the 
wreck  of  the  ‘  Lutine,’  ”  a  gracious  per¬ 
mission  which  has  not  been  acted  upon 
in  recent  years. 

Perhaps  some  day  a  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  favorable  wind,  tide,  and  sand 
may  again  uncover  this  veritable  gold¬ 
mine,  bringing  a  bountiful  reward  to  the 
adventurous  seekers.  That  there  is  still 
something  worth  picking  up  in  this  Tom 
Tiddler’s  ground  can  hardly  be  doubted  ; 
for  it  was  estimated  on  very  good  author¬ 
ity,  by  the  last  salvors,  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  treasure  originally  on 
board  was  1,175.000/.,  whilst  the  value 
of  that  saved  was  about  120,000/.,  still 
leaving  over  one  million  pounds  in  the 
dreary  sand-flats  of  Holland — a  sum  not 
to  be  undervalued,  even  in  these  days 
of  millionnaire  fortunes. — Belgravia. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  CHARLES  READE.  EXTENDING  OVER 


TWENTY 
BY  JOHN 

PART  I.  Introduction. 

Nothing  in  the  following  pages  can 
be  half  so  remarkable  as  the  source  to 
which  these  reminiscences  owe  their 
origin,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  came  to  be  written. 

My  career  has  probably  been  more 
varied,  and  associated  with  more  re¬ 
markable  incidents,  than  most  men  of 
my  age  and  profession.  In  years  gone 
by,  I  have  often  beguiled  the  time  by 
relating  my  adventures  to  Mr.  Reade, 
and  he  has  over  and  over  again  urged 
me  to  commit  them  to  paper.  The 
cares,  the  drudgery,  and  the  ever  recur¬ 
ring  vicissitudes  of  fortune  incidental 
to  my  position  as  actor,  occasional  dram¬ 
atist,  and  manager  of  a  number  of  the¬ 
atres,  left  me,  however,  little  leisure, 
and  less  inclination,  to  follow  his  ad¬ 
vice.  . 

Almost  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  he 
returned  to  the  charge  more  earnestly 
than  ever,  and  finally  offered  in  the  most 
generous  spirit — if  I  would  avail  myself 
of  his  suggestion — to  launch  my  first  book 
with  the  support  of  his  name  attached  to 
it  as  Editor  ;  and  now,  by  the  irony  of 
fate,  these  mementoes  of  my  relations 
with  him  are  published  as  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  work  he  himself  so  often 
suggested. 

May  23d,  1884.  * 

Chapter  I. 

Many  years  ago  (I  forgot  the  precise 
date),  when,  in  my  “  teens,”  I  was  prin¬ 
cipal  tragedian  in  Bath  and  Bristol,  Mr. 
E.  T.  Smith  offered  me  an  engagement 
to  make  my  d3ut  in  London,  in  a  piece 
written  by  Charles  Reade,  called 
“  (iold.”  At  that  time  I  was  success¬ 
ful  beyond  my  deserts,  nothing  less  than 
Hamlet  would  have  suited  my  modest 
aspirations  ;  and  the  offer  was  declined 
I  fear  with  more  curtness  than  courtesy. 
”  Gold”  was  subsequently  acted  at 
Drury  Lane  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and, 
it  was  alleged,  enabled  Mr.  Smith  to 
clear  upwards  of  J&1800.  The  author’s 
honorarium  amounted  to  £20  a  week, 
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and  the  use  of  a  private  box.  Even 
that  sum  the  manager  thought  too  much, 
and  after  the  thirtieth  night  he  proposed 
to  reduce  it  to  £12  a  week.  Mr.  Reade 
declined  to  assent  to  this  proposal,  and 
he  withdrew  the  piece  altogether.  From 
that  day  to  this,  “Gold  ”  has  never  been 
acted  in  town,  and  it  was  never  acted  in 
the  country  except  at  two  theatres,  in 
both  of  which  it  was  a  dead  failure  ;  yet 
this  unfortunate  play,  which  had  disap¬ 
peared  altogether  from  the  living  drama, 
and  which,  in  my  boyish  arrogance,  I 
had  disdained  to  act  in,  was  not  only 
destined  to  become  the  medium  of  my 
acquaintance  with  my  dearest  friend, 
but  also  to  become  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  dramatic  literature. 

Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Reade 
was  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and 
took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at 
Oxford,  yet  he  has  often  assured  me 
that  his  original  bent  was  toward  the 
drama,  and  the  drama  alone  ! 

For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after 
attaining  his  fellowship,  and  being  called 
to  the  Bar,  he  oscillated  ’twixt  Oxford, 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  and 
once,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
young  Morris,  son  of  the  Haymarket 
manager,  he  took  a  pedestrian  tour  half 
over  Europe.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  for  the  magazines  much,  studied 
more,  and  acquired  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  French  Theatre, 
although  he  frankly  admitted  that, 
much  as  he  desired  to  do  so,  he  never 
could  emancipate  himself  entirely  from 
the  “  fetters  ”  of  that  which  he  usually 
designated  “  our  cumbrous,  sprawling, 
Anglo-Saxon  drama.” 

He  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “  Gold  ”  at  Drury  Lane 
would  have  opened  all  the  theatres  to 
him,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  alleged 
that  he  was  perpetually  baffled  by  the 
caprice  and  stupidity  of  the  public,  and 
the  perversity  and  obtuseness  of  the 
managers.  Barely  twelve  months  ago, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  made  an  ap¬ 
pointment  only  a  short  time  previous,  to 
read  a  play  of  his  in  a  certain  fashion- 
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able  theatre.  He  was  kept  waiting  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  the  manager 
did  not  deign  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
nor  did  he  afterward  condescend  to  ex¬ 
plain  or  apologize  for  this  impertinence. 
Still  more  recently,  Mr.  Reade  wrote  to 
the  management  of  another  fashionable 
theatre,  offering  to  send  a  printed  copy 
of  a  new  comedy  for  approval,  and  he 
never  even  received  an  answer  to  his 
proposal. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  career 
the  Haymarket  was  under  the  manage- 
men\  of  Mr.  Morris.  Mrs.  Seymour,  a 
charming  and  accomplished  actress, 
then  in  the  very  flower  of  her  beauty,  was 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the 
company,  and  Mr.  Reade  was  as  much 
impressed  with  her  ability  as  by  her 
personal  charms.  He  frequented  the 
theatre  nightly,  studied  the  actress’s 
method,  and  composed  a  comedy,  of 
which  he  intended  her  to  be  the  heroine. 
Obtaining  an  introduction  from  his 
friend  young  Morris,  he  carried  his  play 
under  his  arm,  and  presented  himself  in 
Jermyn  Street,  where  he  found  the 
pretty  actress  at  tea,  or  to  be  more  pre¬ 
cise,  at  the  actors’  popular  “  tea- 
dinner,”  with  her  husband,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Curling,  who  divided  the  expenses 
of  the  household  with  the  Seymours. 
Mr.  Reade  impressed  the  little  family 
party  so  favorably  that  they  invited  him 
to  join  them.  During  his  first  visit,  he 
was  shy,  nervous,  and  embarrassed.  A 
few  days  later,  on  returning  from  the 
theatre,  Mrs.  Seymour  found  that  the 
servant,  after  having  helped  herself  to 
her  mistress’s  wardrobe,  had  taken  her 
departure,  without  preparing  the  tea- 
dinner.  At  the  very  moment  when 
Reade  called  to  pay  his  second  visit, 
the  fair  Laura  was  vainly  endeavoring 
to  light  a  fire  to  set  the  kettle  boiling, 
and  the  young  author  volunteered  to 
assist  her.  This  incident  he  afterward 
utilized,  and  elaborately  developed  in 
the  highly  humorous  dramatic  situation 
between  Charles  and  Nell  Gwynne,  in 
the  last  act  of  ”  The  King’s  Rival.” 

The  Seymours  did  not  think  much  of 
the  comedy,  but  they  thought  very 
highly  of  the  author,  and  finding  that 
he  occupied  very  expensive  apartments, 
invited  him,  with  a  view  to  economize 
his  resources,  to  join  their  modest 
menage  as  a  member  of  the  family  upon 


the  same  footing  as  Captain  Curling. 
Hence  commenced  an  intimacy  which 
terminated  only  with  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Seymour  long  subsequent  to  the  decease 
of  her  husband,  and  his  Pylades,  Dunce 
Curling. 

It  was  in  the  year  1851  that  Mr. 
Reade,  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
made  his  first  dramatic  experiment.* 
It  was  in  an  adaptation  of  a  comedy  by 
Scribe  and  Legouve,  anglicized  under 
the  name  of  “  The  Ladies’  Battle, ’’and 
chiefly  remembered  for  Mrs.  Stirling’s 
admirable  impersonation  of  the  Com- 
tesse  d’Autreval.  After  this  came 
”  Gold,”  with  the  result  already  stated. 
His  next  composition  was  a  drama 
founded  upon  certain  romantic  incidents 
connected  with  his  own  history,  which 
occurred  during  his  sojourn  in  Scotland. 
This  play  he  sent  to  the  late  Tom  'I'ay- 
lor,  then  a  rising  and  popular  dramatist 
supposed  to  possess  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  managers  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Taylor  himself  informed  me  that  he 
read  the  drama  through  one  night,  while 
swinging  in  his  hammock  at  his  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  Temple.  He  was  ’struck 
with  the  power  and  vigor  of  the  diction, 
and  the  exciting  nature  of  the  incidents, 
but  thought  the  plot  quite  unsuitable  for 
dramatic  action.  Under  this  impression 
he  got  up  in  the  ”  wee  small  hours 
ayont  the  twelve,”  and  wrote  to  Reade, 
urging  him  to  convert  the  drama  into  a 
story,  suggesting  a  particular  mode  of 
treatment,  and  concluding  the  letter 
with  the  famous  quotation,  ”  ‘  Yea 

by - !’  said  my  uncle  Toby,  ‘  it  shall 

not  die  !’  ” 

Adopting  Taylor’s  suggestion,  Reade 
ultimately  converted  the  drama  into  the 
delightful  story  of  “  Christie  John¬ 
stone.”  He,  however,  alleged  to  me, 
no  later  than  last  September,  that  he 
still  felt  that  his  first  idea  was  the  cor¬ 
rect  one,  and  in  corroboration  of  the 
opinion,  he  quoted  the  fact  that 
"  Christie  Johnstone  ”  had  been  adapted 
and  acted  in  America,  with  remarkable 
success,  thousands  of  times. 

♦  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  seen  a 
copy  of  a  yet  earlier  dramatic  effort,  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Smollett’s  ‘  Peregrine  Pickle.’  It  was 
published  at  Oxford.  On  the  title-page  is 
written  in  the  author's  own  hand  this  ominous 
inscription  :  “  Bosh  !  Bosh  !  !  Bosh  ! ! ! — 
C.  R.'^' 
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Previous  to  the  production  of  this 
work  in  narrative  form,  he  wrote  “  Peg 
Woffington."  Taylor  thought  the  sub¬ 
ject  admirably  adapted  for  dramatic 
treatment,  and  he  proposed  to  Reade 
that  they  should  collaborate  in  the 
transmogrification  of  the  story  into  the 
comedy  of  ‘‘  Masks  and  Faces,’’  which 
was  produced  at  the  Haymaiket  The¬ 
atre,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Stirling  and 
Ben  Webster  distinguished  themselves 
so  highly  as  the  large-hearted  Peg,  and 
the  poor  starving  author.  Triplet. 

Although  this  work  brought  great 
credit,  it  brought  little  coin  to  the 
authors,  who,  under  happier  auspices, 
repurchased  their  rights,  and  were  ulti¬ 
mately  enabled  to  realize  a  considerable 
sum  from  royalties  accruing  from  the 
performance  of  the  play  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s,  the  Haymatkel,  and  elsewhere. 

"Christie  Johnstone’’  immediately 
followed  the  publication  of  "  Peg 
Woffington,"  and  Charles  Reade  made 
his  first  mark  as  a  novelist. 

in  her  youth  Mrs.  Seymour  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantage  of  being  on  terms 
of  friendly  intimacy  with  all  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  actors  of  her  time,  including 
Macready  and  Charles  Kean.  Mi4ny  a 
time  and  oft,  when  people  used  to  com¬ 
plain  of  Macready’s  temper,  have  I  heard 
her  exclaim,  "  Ah,  you  didn’t  know 
him  !  He  was  a  darling,  and  the  truest, 
noblest  gentleman  in  the  world  !’’ 
Charles  Kean  she  also  declared  was  a 
most  lovable,  charming  fellow  (and  so 
he  was).  Owing  to  Mrs.  Seymour’s  in¬ 
fluence  with  Kean,  Reade  and  Taylor’s 
now  almost  forgotten  play  of  "  The 
First  Printer”  was  produced  with  ques¬ 
tionable  success  at  the  Princess’s.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  ”  The  Courier  of 
Lyons,”  in  one  respect  a  truly  remarka¬ 
ble  piece  of  stage  craft.  Most  of  Reade’s 
dramas  are  distinguished  by  prolixity 
and  redundancy,  but  here  in  adapting 
another  man’s  work,  he  produced  a 
masterpiece  of  construction.  E.\cept 
Palgrave  Simpson’s  adaptation  of 
Edmund  Yates’s  novel,  "  Black  Sheep,’’ 
which  is  a  model  of  dramatization,  there 
is  nothing  on  the  modern  stage  which 
for  terseness,  simplicity,  and  strength, 
can  compare  with  Charles  Reade’s 
arrangement  of  the  third  and  fourth  acts 
of  "  The  Courier  of  Lyons.’’  This  is 
a  mere  expression  of  individual  opinion. 


but  it  may  at  least  be  accepted  as  an 
impartial  one,  since  I  myself  had  pre¬ 
viously  adapted  the  play,  and  had  acted 
it  repeatedly  ;  but  upon  seeing  Reade’s 
version,  I  put  my  own  behind  the  fire. 
Excellent  as  his  manipulation  of  the 
work  was,  “The  Courier  of  Lyons’’ 
did  not  at  that  time  do  much  to  advance 
Mr.  Reade’s  reputation.  Finding  thp 
majority  of  theatres  closed  against  him, 
and  determined  not  to  be  kept  out,  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Seymour, 
went  into  management  at  the  St.  James’s 
on  his  own  account,  where  he  com¬ 
menced  his  campaign  with  "  The  King’s 
Rival,”  a  strong  but  clumsy  play,  re¬ 
membered  principally  for  being  the 
medium  to  introduce  Mr.  Toole  to  a 
London  audience,  and  for  Mrs.  Sey¬ 
mour’s  inimitable  performance  of  Nell 
Gwynne,  and  above  all  for  the  noblest 
epitaph  on  the  Lord  Protector  (the  great 
Oliver)  the  English  language  (no  disre¬ 
spect  to  Carlyle)  has  yet  produced. 

This  season,  I  fear,  involved  a  serious 
loss,  to  retrieve  which  a  tour  in  the 
provinces  was  projected  and  carried  out, 
with  anything  but  successful  financial 
results. 

On  returning  to  London,  Mr.  Reade 
collaborated  with  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  in 
the  composition  of  "  Two  Loves  and  a 
Life’’ — a  noble  play,  but  never  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  extent  of  its  merits,  either  in 
town  or  country.  As  literary  work, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  in  advance  of  any 
drama  of  the  same  class  in  this  century, 
yet  such  is  the  perversity  of  public  taste, 
this  play  was  only  acted  in  one  or  two 
important  country  theatres,  and  has 
never  been  revived  in  London  since  its 
first  production  at  the  Adelphi.  1  had 
such  faith  in  it,  that  during  the  first 
year  I  went  into  management  I  ex¬ 
pended  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
upon  its  production,  with  most  direful 
results.  The  manager,  as  well  as  the 
author,  is  unfortunate  who  is  ”  before 
his  time.” 

It  was  at  this  crisis  in  Mr.  Reade’s 
career  that  the  sound,  practical  common- 
sense  of  Mrs.  Seymour  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  she  incessantly  urged  him 
to  quit  the  precarious  pursuit  of  the 
drama,  in  which  he  was  so  often  de¬ 
feated,  and  to  devote  his  great  powers 
and  his  undivided  attention  to  narrative 
literature. 
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He  was  now  fortjr  years  of  age,  and  turned  up  my  nose  in  my  youth — at  my 
as  yet  had  done  nothing  to  satisfy  his  maturity  brought  me  into  immediate 
ambition;  but  he  knew  his  own  strength  communication  with  the  author  of  “It 
and  felt  convinced  that  everything,  the  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mei>d,’’  and  led  to 
world  itself,  comes  round  to  him  who  an  intimacy  of  twenty  years’  duration, 
knows  how  to  wait  and  who  lives  long 

enough.  It  was  at  this  time  he  said  to  Chapter  II. 

his  brother  Compton,  “lam  like  Gold-  On  arriving  at  Bolton  Row,  I  was 
smith  and  others — I  shall  blossom  late.  “  shown  into  a  large  room  littered  over 
And  he  kept  his  word.  with  books,  MSS.,  agenda,  newspapers 

Four  years  later  he  awoke  one  morn-  of  every  description  from  the  Times  and 
ing  to  find  himself  famous.  “  It  is  the  Neiv  York  Herald,  down  to  the 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend  ’’  had  been  Police  News.  Before  me  stood  a  stately 
published,  and  in  one  bound  he  had  and  imposing  man  of  fifty  or  fifty-one, 
leaped  into  the  foremost  rank  of  living  over  six  feet  high,  a  massive  chest,  her- 
authors.  Then  followed  in  regular  sue-  culean  limbs,  a  bearded  and  leonine 
cession  all  the  works  which  constitute  face,  giving  traces  of  a  manly  beauty 
the  claim  of  Charles  Reade  to  be  re-  which  ripened  into  majesty  as  he  grew 
membered  as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  older.  I.arge  brown  eyes  which  could 
of  fiction  of  this  century.  at  times  become  exceedingly  fierce,  a 

Up  to  forty-three  years  of  age  his  life  fine  head,  quite  bald  on  the  top,  but 
had  appeared  almost  a  wasted  one.  covered  at  the  sides  with  soft  brown 
Before  he  had  reached  fifty  he  had  ac-  hair,  a  head  strangely  disproportioned 
quired  fame  and  fortune.  Yet  amidst  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  ;  in  fact  I  never 
his  continually  increasing  successes  as  a  could  understand  how  so  large  a  brain 
novelist,  he  perpetually  hungered  for  could  be  confined  in  so  small  a  skull, 
the  glamor  of  the  footlights,  the  ap-  On  the  desk  before  him  lay  a  huge  sheet 
plause  of  the  audience,  and  he  was  of  drab  paper,  on  which  he  had  been 
never  happy  out  of  the  theatre.  With  writing — it  was  about  the  size  of  two 
thisfeelingever  dominant,  circumstances  sheets  of  ordinary  foolscap;  in  his 
now  occurred  which  were  peculiarly  ag-  hand,  one  of  Gillott’s  double-barrelled 
gravating.  “  It  is  Never  to  Late  to  pens.  (Before  I  left  the  room,  he  told 
Mend  ’  caught  the  public  eye  and  heart,  me  he  sent  Gillott  his  books,  and  Gillott 
rushed  through  several  editions,  and  sent  him  his  pens.) 
became  the  rage  of  the  hour.  Its  great  His  voice,  though  very  pleasant,  was 
and  continually  increasing  popularity  very  penetrating.  He  was  rather  deaf, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  minor  but  I  don't  think  quite  so  deaf  as  he 
theatre  dramatists.  Various  unauthor-  pretended  to  be.  This  deafness  gave 
ized  dramatizations  of  the  novel  were  him  an  advantage  in  conversation  ;  it 
produced  in  town  and  country,  which  afforded  him  time  to  take  slock  of  the 
crowded  the  theatres  nightly,  and  re-  situation  and  either  to  seek  refuge  in 
plenished  the  managerial  coffers,  while  silence,  or  to  request  his  interlocutor  to 
not  a  cent  ever  found  its  way  to  the  propound  his  proposal  afresh.  At  first 
pocket  of  the  original  author.  It  must  he  was  very  cold,  but  at  last,  carried 
be  confessed  that  to  a  less  irascible  man  away  by  the  ardor  of  my  admiration  for 
this  would  have  been  annoying  enough,  his  works,  he  thawed,  and  in  half  an 
but  it  incensed  Charles  Reade  almost  to  hour  he  was  eager,  excited,  delighted, 
madness.  and  delightful. 

At  this  period  I  read  the  book — fort-  When  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  dra- 

unately  I  had  not  seen  any  of  the  matize  his  book  he  told  me  he  had 
spurious  plays  on  the  subject — and  I  dramatized  it  already,  that  he  had  sent 
was  immediately  struck  with  the  dra-  printed  copies  to  every  manager  in  Lon- 
matic  capabilities  of  the  story.  With-  don,  and  they  had  not  the  decency  even 
out  delay,  I  ran  up  to  town,  presented  to  acknowledge  his  letters  on  the  sub- 
myself  at  Bolton  Row,  May  Fair,  and  ject.  He  had  lost*  all  hope  and  heart 
introduced  myself  to  Mr.  Reade.  about  it,  he  said,  but  if  I  liked  I  might 

Thus  after  all  these  years,  the  obso-  take  the  book  and  read  it,  and  form  my 
letc  drama  of  “  Gold ’’—at  which  I  had  own  opinion  as  to  its  chances  of  sue- 
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cess.  I  read  the  play  that  night,  and 
breakfasted  with  him  the  next  morning, 
when  we  arranged  to  produce  it  forth¬ 
with  at  my  theatre  in  Leeds. 

Mr.  Reade’s  frank  egoism  is  so  well- 
known,  and  he  was  so  na'ivt  and  manly 
about  it,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
chronicling  my  first  impressions  of  it. 
After  breakfast,  he  asked  me  to  read 
him  George  Fielding’s  farewell  to  the 
farm.  There  was  a  lady  present  and 
the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  at  the 
touching  lines  about  “  church  bells, 
and  home.”  Seeing  this,  Reade  rose, 
and  paced  the  room  in  violent  agitation, 
muttering  to  himself,  ‘‘  Beautiful — 
beautiful — music — music  ! — isnT  it?” 
He  then  turned  upon  me  abruptly,  and 
desired  me  to  give  Tom  Robinson’s 
curse  in  the  prison  scene.  I  did,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  When  I  had  done,, 
he  became  quite  wild  with  excitement, 
and  exclaimed,  ”  Sublime  !  sublime  ! 
My  only  fear  is,  if  you  let  him  have  it 
like  that  they’ll  be  sorry  for  that  beast 
of  a  Hawes.  Now — seriously,  on  your 
honor,  sir,  do  you  think  that  Lear’s 
curse  is  ‘  in  it  ’  with  this  ?” 

When  we  laughed  at  his  almost  boyish 
exuberance,  he  was  not  at  all  offended, 
but  laughed  heartily,  as  he  said  : 

”  No,  no,  it  isn't  exactly  that — but 
I  can’t  help  kicking  when  those  d — d 
asses,  the  critics,  try  to  hang  dead 
men’s  bones  round  living  men’s 
necks  !” 

That  night  there  was  a  cozy  little 
dinner-party  improvised  in  Bolton  Row 
in  honor  of  “  the  young  man  from  the 
country,”  who  had  had  the  temerity  “  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den  ” — so  Reade 
always  described  the  process  of  my  in¬ 
troducing  myself  to  him.  The  only  per¬ 
sons  present  besides  myself  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault,  Dr.  Dickson, 
Mr.  Reade  and  Mrs.  Seymour.  This 
charming  woman  had  long  passed  her 
premiire  jeunesse  when  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her.  She  was  still  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth  she 
must  have  been  supremely  lovely  ;  and 
Mr.  Reade  always  maintained  that  at 
her  zenith  she  was  the  most  delightful 
and  ebullient  comedy  actress  he  had  ever 
seen.  And  I  can  well  believe  it.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  on  the  stage 
of  my  own  theatre  at  Sheffield  with  the 
Haymarket  company.  On  that  occa¬ 


sion  she  acted  as  Mrs.  Charles  Torrens 
in  the  comedy  of  ”  The  Serious 
Family.”  I  can  see  her  now  as  she 
appeared  then,  just  in  the  full  ripe 
prime  of  womanhood — a  trifle  below  the 
middle  height  ;  a  fair  complexion,  oval 
face  ;  frank  open  brow  ;  large  bright 
hazel  eyes  with  long  dark  lashes  ;  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  light  brown  glossy,  curly  hair  ; 
a  delicate  aquiline  nose  ;  an  exquisitely 
cut  mouth  with  dazzling  teeth  ;  a 
slender  waist  and  a  magnificent  bust  ;  a 
bright  ringing  laugh  ;  a  crisp,  clear, 
sympathetic  voice,  which  at  times  was 
”  soft,  gentle  and  low — an  excellent 
thing  in  woman.” 

In  her  Quaker  dress  of  lavender  silk 
she  was  piquantly  charming,  but  when 
she  appeared  in  ballroom  costume, 
which  revealed  her  majestic  neck  and 
shoulders,  she  was  dazzlingly  beautiful. 
I  almost  think  I  can  hear  her  now  as  she 
exclaimed,  ”  I  have  been  deceived,  be¬ 
trayed,  insulted  !  Take  me  from  this 
house,  Charles,  or  I  shall  stifle.” 

Years  afterward,  when  our  friendship 
had  ripened  into  intimacy,  Mrs.  Sey¬ 
mour  informed  me  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  impecunious  physician 
w’ho  hailed  from  somewhere  in  Somer¬ 
setshire.  From  her  earliest  childhood 
she  was  the  Little  Dorritt  of  the  family, 
and  had  to  be  breadwinner  for  her  sister 
and  herself.  As  early  as  fifteen  years 
of  age  Miss  Alison  made  her  dibut  as 
Juliet  at  the  Victoria  Theatre,  then 
under  the  management  of  Abbott  and 
Egerton,  and  subsequently  she  trans¬ 
ferred  her  services  to  Braham  the  singer, 
under  whose  management  she  appeared 
at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  and  at  the 
Coliseum  in  Regent’s  Park.  Thence  she 
went  to  the  York  Circuit  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin. 
On  l^r  return  to  town,  the  necessities 
of  her  family  urged  her  to  a  marriage 
with  Mr.  Seymour,  a  man  much  older 
than  herself,  and  reported  to  be  in 
aflluent  circumstances.  It  appeared 
that  this  rumor  had  no  foundation  in 
fact.  Soon  after  her  marriage  Mrs. 
Seymour,  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
went  to  America,  vainly  hoping  by  the 
exercise  of  her  profession  to  obtain  the 
fortune  which  her  marriage  had  cer¬ 
tainly  not  brought  her.  The  American 
tour  was  a  disappointment,  and  the 
newly  married  couple  returned  to  Eng- 
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the  impression  that  she  acted  Desdemona 
and  parts  of  a  similar  character  with 
Macready.  Ultimately  she  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Haymarket  company,  where 
Mr.  Reade  became  first  acquainted  with 
her. 

When  Mr.  Reade  chose,  he  could  be 
austere  as  a  stoic,  dumb  as  an  oyster  ; 
but  when  he  unbent,  he  was  a  boy,  and 
could  talk  like  a  woman.  On  this  de¬ 
light!  ul  evening  he  was  as  frolicsome  as 
the  one  and  as  garrulous  as  the  other. 

Boucicault  was,  and  is,  a  delightful 
raconteur— \.\iQ  ladies,  too,  contributed 
their  quota,  and  Dr.  Dickson  was  ini¬ 
mitable.  Availing  himself  every  now 
and  then  of  a  pause  in  the  witty  warfare 
between  the  two  authors,  he  would  let 
out  some  quaint  pawky  saying,  which 
evoked  continual  laughter.  I  had  just 
been  reading  "  Hard  Cash,”  and  Dr. 
Dickson’s  manner  struck  me  so  much, 
that  I  couldn’t  help  hazarding  the  re¬ 
mark  :  “  Pray,  pardon  me,  but  you  re¬ 
mind  me  wonderfully  of  Dr.  Sampson.” 
At  this,  there  was  a  roar.  Dr.  I)ickson 
w'as  Dr.  Sampson  himself,  and  his 
honest  face  flashed  with  gratified  vanity, 
as  indeed  did  the  author’s,  at  my  in¬ 
voluntary  compliment  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  likeness. 

”  Ah  !  you  villain,”  said  Dickson, 
”  see  how  brutally  you've  caricatured 
me  ;  since  this  boy  is  enabled  to  spot 
me  the  moment  he  sees  me,  I’ll  bring 
an  action  for  libel  against  you,  Charlie, 
I  will  now’,  'pon  my  soul,  I  will.’’ 

Some  time  afterward,  speaking  to  Mr. 
Reade  about  his  remarkable  portraiture 
of  this  gentleman,  he  said,  “  Come  into 
my  workshop,  and  I’ll  show  you  how  it 
is  done.”  We  went  into  his  study, 
where  he  picked  out  of  a  hundred  huge 
sheets  of  drab  millboard,  one  headed 
”  Dickybirdiana.”  (“Dicky”  was  a 
pet  name  for  Dickson.)  The  sheet  was 
divided  into  sectional  columns,  like  a 
newspaper,  and  every  column  was  filled 
with  MS.  in  Mr.  Reade’ s  writing,  con¬ 
taining  anecdotes,  traits  of  character, 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  and  a 
perfect  analysis  of  Dr.  Dickson.  It  was 
thus  that  Mr.  Reade  labored  from  first 
to  last  in  the  construction  of  character, 
and  in  the  building  up  of  all  his  works. 

After  dinner,  Boucicault  sang  us  “  The 
Wearing  of  the  Green  ”  (this  was  before 


with  such  fervor  that  it  set  every  drop 
of  Irish  blo(*d  in  my  body  boiling,  and 
made  me  for  the  time  being  as  big  a 
rebel  as  my  grandfather  was  before  me, 
and  he  was  pitch-capped  twice,  and 
hung  up  to  a  lamp-post  once,  once  taken 
out  to  be  shot,  yet  was  at  the  last 
moment  saved  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Duchess  of  Leinster,  and  lived 
to  tell  the  story  nearly  half  a  century 
after  ’98.  But  I  am  digressing. 

With  that  night  commenced  an  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  between  Mr.  Reade  and 
myself,  which  continued  until  his  death. 

“  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend  ”  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  at  Leeds. 
It  elicited  considerable  enthusiasm  dur¬ 
ing  a  run  of  four  or  five  weeks,  although 
it  never  i>aid  its  current  expenses  ! 
L'ortunately  I  was  able  to  bear  the 
brunt,  and  as  I  believed  in  the  piece,  I 
too  resolved,  like  uncle  Toby,  that  it 
should  not  die  !  I  arranged,  therefore, 
a  tour  of  all  the  principal  towns,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Man¬ 
chester.  The  sequel  justified  my  con¬ 
fidence,  and  wherever  we  went  the 
theatre  was  crowded  nightly. 

My  friend,  the  late  George  Vining,  at 
that  time  manager  of  the  Princess’s 
Theatre,  came  down  to  York  and  Man¬ 
chester  to  see  the  play,  and  eventually 
arranged  for  its  production  in  town. 

The  first  night  at  the  Princess’s  w'as 
made  memorable  by  a  deplorable  scene, 
not  wholly  unprovoked  by  a  revolting 
piece  of  realism,  introduced  against  my 
advice,  in  the  Prison  scene.  A  perfect 
riot  ensued,  and  a  by  no  means  undistin¬ 
guished  man  of  letters  so  far  forgot  him¬ 
self  as  to  jump  up  in  the  stalls,  and 
harangue  the  audience,  protesting 
against  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  drama. 

Annoying  as  it  was  to  the  author  and 
actors  at  the  moment,  this  shameful 
scene  serv-ed  to  attract  attention,  and 
indeed  was  a  sensational  advertisement. 
The  play  was  a  great  commercial  suc¬ 
cess,  and  crowded  the  theatre  nightly 
until  the  termination  of  the  season. 

After  its  production  at  the  Princess’s, 
the  late  Benjamin  Webster  reproached 
me  bitterly  for  not  having  recommended 
the  play  to  him,  utterly  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  passed  through  his  own 
hands,  and  he  had  never  taken  the 
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trouble  to  read  it,  although  he  knew 
Charles  Reade  to  be  the  author.  I  have 
dwelt  upon  the  circumstances  relative 
to  the  production  of  this  play  at  length, 
for  the  encouragement  of  young 
authors.  Here  was  a  work  of  great 
popularity,  by  a  very  able  writer,  which 
went  begging  from  stage-door  to  stage- 
door,  and  no  manager  would  look  at  it, 
yet  after  its  production  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  it  became  a  great  metropolitan 
success,  and  is  so  to  this  day. 

The  triumph  so  long  delayed,  but  at 
length  achieved,  filled  Mr.  Reade  with 
a  fever  of  delight,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  intimacy  which  existed 
so  long  between  us.  For  many  years 
he  always  found  a  home  whenever  he 
pleased  in  my  house,  and  whenever  I 
came  to  town  I  found  a  home  in  his. 

Chapter  III. 

During  my  frequent  visits  to  Albert 
Gate  1  had  ample  opportunities  for  ob¬ 
serving  Mr.  Reade’ s  systematic  mode 
of  going  to  work.  He  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  burning  “  the  midnight  oil.” 
Maintaining  that  a  man  of  letters  had 
no  need  to  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse,  he 
worked  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  ; 
the  remainder  he  devoted  to  society. 
Literature  was  the  business  of  his  life — 
society,  its  relaxation. 

At  the  period  of  our  early  intimacy, 
he  got  up  at  eight,  skimmed  the  papers, 
breakfasted  at  nine.  In  those  days  he 
had  a  healthy  appetite,  and  usually  made 
a  substantial  meal,  which  set  him  up  for 
the  day.  Fish,  flesh,  eggs,  potatoes, 
fruit,  nothing  came  amiss  to  him. 
From  breakfast-time  he  never  tasted  bit, 
bite  nor  sup  till  dinner  at  seven,  or 
when  he  went  to  the  theatre,  at  six. 
From  ,ten  till  one  or  two,  he  stuck  to 
the  desk.  Two  chapters  he  considered 
a  fair  average  day’s  work.  I  have  often 
sat  with  him  for  hours  together,  without 
our  exchanging  one  word.  Sometimes 
indeed  he  would  jump  up  and  say — 
“My  muse  ‘  labors,’  but  the  jade  won’t 
be  ‘  delivered.’  Come  into  the  garden, 
John,  and  let’s  have  a  jaw.” 

After  a  few  minutes’  talk,  he  would 
return  to  his  work  with  redoubled 
ardor. 

One  day  every  week  was  devoted  to 
his  agendas,  and  scrap-books  ;  magazines 


and  papers  of  every  description,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  were  piled  round 
him  in  shoals.  Armed  with  a  long  pair 
of  scissors,  sharp  and  glittering  as  a 
razor,  he  would  glance  over  a  whole 
sheet,  spot  out  a  salient  article  or  para¬ 
graph — a  picturesque  illustration  from 
‘  Harper’s,’  or  ‘  Frank  Leslie’s  Pic¬ 
torial,’  the  Graphic,  Illustrated  London 
News,  the  ‘  London  Journal,’  down  to 
the  Police  News — snip  went  the  scissors, 
slash  went  the  article  as  it  dropped  into 
the  paper  basket.  During  these  opera¬ 
tions,  he  would  sometimes  pause  to  let 
out  an  exMamation  of  astonishment  or 
disgust,  or  a  Gargantuan  roar  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  or  occasionally  he  would  read  a 
more  than  usually  interesting  paragraph 
aloud,  and  comment  on  it.  When  the 
slashing  was  completed,  and  the  room 
was  littered  over  in  every  corner,  the 
maid  was  called  in  to  clear  away  the 
debris — then  came  the  revision.  Para¬ 
graphs  and  illustrations  were  sifted, 
selected,  approved  or  rejected.  Those 
that  were  approved,  were  there  and 
then  pasted  into  scrap-books,  and  duly 
indexed — long  articles  were  stowed  away 
into  one  or  other  of  his  numerous 
agendas,  so  methodically  that  he  knew 
where  to  lay  his  hand  upon  them  at  a 
moment's  notice.  It  was  by  this  proc¬ 
ess  that  he  prepared  those  wonderful 
storehouses  of  information,  which  his 
friend  Edwin  Arnold  describes  thus  ; 
”  The  enormous  note- books  which  he 
compiled  in  the  course  of  his  various 
publications,  with  their  elaborate  system 
of  reference  and  confirmation,  and  their 
almost  encyclopaedic  variety  and  range, 
will  rank  hereafter  among  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  literature,  and  be  a  peren¬ 
nial  monument  of  his  artistic  fidelity.” 

Of  all  his  contemporaries  Charles 
Reade  yielded  the  palm  alone  to 
Dickens.  Him  he  always  acknowledged 
as  his  master.  Next  for  variety  and 
scope  he  thought  came  Bulwer. 

Carlyle,  he  said,  was  ”  a  Johnsonian 
pedant,  bearish,  boorish,  and  bump¬ 
tious,  egotistical  and  atrabilious.  His 
Teutonic  English  was  barbarous  and 
cacophonous  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  ev¬ 
ery  line  he  wrote  was  permeated  with 
vigor  and  sincerity,  and  his  ”  Crom¬ 
well  ”  is  a  memorial  to  two  great  men, 
the  hero  and  the  author.” 

Macaulay  always  posed  himself : 
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“  As  who  should  say,  ‘  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  !’  ” 

but  with  this  intellectual  arrogance  he 
combined  a  grand  rhythmical  style,  a 
marvellous  learning,  and  a  miraculous 
memory. 

Disraeli  was  "  the  most  airy  and 
vivacious  of  literary  coxcombs,  the  most 
dexterous  and  dazzling  of  political 
harlequins,  the  most  audacious  of  ad* 
venturers,  the  most  lovable  of  men 
(when  you  got  on  his  weak  side),  and 
altogether  the  most  unique  and  remark* 
able  personage  of  the  age.” 

”  Esmond,”  he  added,  “is  worthy  of 
Addison  at  his  best,  but  some  of  “  The 
Yellow  Plush  Papers”  would  be  a  dis* 
grace  to  Grub  Street,  and  the  miserable 
personal  attacks  on  Bulwer,  who  has 
written  the  best  play,  the  best  comedy, 
and  the  best  novel  of  the  age,  are  un* 
worthy  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
letters  !” 

“  Trollope  wrote  a  good  deal  that 
was  interesting,  and  a  good  deal  that 
was— not  interesting.” 

“  For  literary  ingenuity  in  building 
up  a  plot,  and  investing  it  with  mys* 
tery,  give  me  dear  old  Wilkie  Collins 
against  the  world.” 

"  George  Eliot’s  appears  to  me 
to  consist  principally  in  describing  with 
marvellous  accuracy  the  habits,  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  animalculae  as  they 
exist  under  the  microscope.” 

“  Ouida  has  emerged  into  dignity, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  literature  more 
touching  and  beautiful  than  the  tale  of 
“Two  I.ittle  Wooden  Shoes.’  ” 

“  Victor  Hugo  is  the  one  great  genius 
of  this  century  ;  unfortunately  he  occa* 
sionally  has  the  nightmare,” 

“  George  Sand  should  have  been  a 
man,  for  she  was  a  most  manly 
woman.” 

“  Glorious  old  Alexandre  Dumas  has 
never  been  properly  appreciated — he  is 
the  prince  of  dramatists.” 

“  Walter  Scott  was  one  of  the  world’s 
benefactors.” 

Reade  execrated  poetasters,  but 
adored  poets  ;  although  he  maintained 
that  there  was  no  nobler  vehicle  to  give 
expression  to  thought  than  nervous, 
simple  prose. 

Tennyson,  he  alleged,  “  is  more 
pretty  than  potent.”  When  “  The 
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Cup”  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  he 
said,  “  It  might  have  proved  an  inter¬ 
esting  spectacle  if  the  words  had  been 
left  out !” 

“  Browning  is  a  man  of  genius,  but 
he  gives  me  too  much  trouble  to  under* 
stand.” 

“  Buchanan  is  a  poet,  but  I  like  his 
prose  best  ;  it  is  most  poetic  prose.’’ 

“  Edwin  Arnold  has  sparks  of  the 
divine  afflatus,  and  holds  his  own  among 
the  best.” 

“  Swinburne  has  a  heart  of  gold,  a 
muse  of  fire — a  little  too  fiery  perhaps  ; 
but  I  was  young  once  myself,  and  I, 
too,  love  the  great  god  Pan  !” 

He  always  harked  back  to  Byron, 
Shelley  and  Scott — the  latter,  however, 
was  his  greatest  favorite,  and  he  would 
recite  by  heart,  with  fervor,  cantos  of 
“  Marmion”  and  “  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake.” 

He  sometimes  complained  bitterly  of 
what  he  called  “  The  Shakespearian 
craze,”  stoutly  maintaining  that  the 
people  who  talked  most  of  the  bard, 
knew  least  about  him.  In  a  more 
genial  mood  he  frankly  admitted  the 
supremacy  of  the  “celestial  thief  ”  to 
all  men  who  came  before  or  after  him. 
If  I  could  only  set  him  going  about 
“  Othello”  —  the  one  perfect  play 
through  all  the  ages — he  would  discourse 
“  thunder  and  lightning.’’ 

Music  was  his  special  delight,  but  his 
taste  was  as  exacting  as  it  was  culti* 
vated.  Italian  opera  he  always  main* 
tained  was  both  in  form  and  method  an 
emasculated  and  degraded  school  of  art. 
Wagner  was  a  giant  a  hundred  years  in 
advance  of  his  age,  and  his  theory  was 
sublime  ;  but  alas  !  he  lacked  melody. 

It  was  very  trying  to  one’s  temper  to 
sit  beside  Reade  in  a  theatre — especially 
if  we  happened  to  be  in  the  stalls.  He 
would  writhe  under  an  atrocious  entr’* 
acte,  and  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
opinion  openly  and  freely  about  it. 
Once  in  his  own  collegiate  chapel  at 
Magdalen,  I  thought  he  would  really 
have  gone  mad  during  the  “  murdering,'  ’ 
as  he  called  it,  of  some  choral  piece. 

“  High  art  ”  in  music  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  in.  “  What,”  he  would  exclaim, 
“  call  that  braying  brass,  and  torturing 
of  catgut — music  !  Ah  !  give  me  music 
with  melody.” 

Among  our  neighbors  he  admitted 
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that  Rachel  and  Lemaitre  were  geniuses, 
but  he  could  not  endure  Fechter,  One 
night,  during  the  latter’s  management 
of  the  Lyceum,  we  went  to  see  “  The 
Master  of  Ravenswood.”  During  the 
Contract  scene,  Edgar  became  very 
angry  with  Lucy,  and  in  approaching 
her,  gesticulated  so  violently,  that  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  about 
to  strike  her.  Reade  growled  :  “He’ll 
hit  her  in  a  minute.  Ah  !  it’s  always 
the  way  with  those  Frenchmen  where 
women  are  concerned — when  they  are 
not  sneaks,  they  are  bullies.” 

The  teacup  and  saucer  comedy  with 
the  semi-chambermaid  heroine,  and  the 
petit  creve  hero  thereof,  he  despised 
utterly. 

“Give  me,”  he  would  exclaim,  “a 
man — one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  men. 
A  woman — none  of  your  skin  and  bone 
abominations,  but  a  real  woman  ;  let 
both  man  and  woman  have  heads  on 
their  shoulders,  hearts  in  their  bodies — 
limbs  they  know  how  to  use,  and  ‘  hair 
of  what  color  it  shall  please  Heaven  ’ — 
voices  that  I  can  hear,  voices  that  fire 
me  like  a  trumpet,  or  melt  me  like 
a  flute.  Those  God-like  instruments 
make  more  music*  for  me  than  all  the 
fiddles  that  ever  squeaked  since  the 
time  that  Nero  fiddled,  when  Rome  was 
a-fire.“ 

Among  his  brother  dramatists,  he 
yielded  Roucicault  the  first  place. 
“  Like  Shakespeare  and  Moliere,”  he 
said,  “the  beggar  steals  everything  he 
can  lay  his  hands  on,  but  he  does  it  so 
deftly,  so  cleverly,  that  I  can’t  help 
condoning  the  theft.  He  picks  up  a 
pebble  by  the  shore,  and  polishes  it  into 
a  jewel.  Occasionally  too  he  writes 
divine  lines,  and  knows  more  about  the 
grammar  of  the  stage  than  all  the  rest 
of  them  put  together.’’ 

The  5uc''ess  of  “  It  is  Never  too  Late 
to  Mend  “being  an  established  fact, 
Mr.  Reade’s  work  was  now  in  demand, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  selected  “  The 
Double  Marriage”  (taken  from  “  Le 
Chateau  Grantier”  of  Macquet)  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  opening  of  the  new 
Queen’s  Theatre — that  unfortunate 
building  destined  to  prove  hereafter  so 
disastrous  to  Mr.  Reade,  so  ruinous  to 
me.  Here  was  a  magnificent  opportunity'. 
A  new,  elegant,  and  commodious  the¬ 
atre,  in  an  eligible  situation — a  fashion¬ 


able  management,  with  abundant  capital 
at  its  back — sure  never  was  there  a 
better  chance  for  author  to  distinguish 
himself. 

The  play  began  well — the  audience 
were  pleased  ;  as  act  succeeded  act, 
they  became  more  and  more  interested. 
At  last  came  the  great  situation  of  the 
fourth  act,  which,  it  was  confidently 
anticipated,  would  take  the  house  by 
storm,  and  it  did — but  not  in  the  way 
the  author  intended. 

Josephine,  the  heroine  of  “  The 
Double  Marriage,’’  has  given  birth  to  a 
child  under  circumstances  which,  though 
ultimately  explained  satisfactorily,  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  moment  most  compromising. 
The  child*  is  discovered — the  unfortu¬ 
nate  mother’s  honor,  happiness,  her 
very  life,  are  at  stake.  In  this  supreme 
moment,  her  sister,  a  young  girl  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  truth,  purity  and  inno¬ 
cence,  comes  forward  in  the  presence  of 
her  affianced  husband  and  her  mother, 
the  haughty  Comtesse  Grandpr^,  and, 
to  save  Josephine  from  shame,  brands 
herself  with  infamy.  Taking  the  child 
in  her  arms,  the  innocent  girl  declares 
that  it  is  hers. 

I  can  conceive  no  dramatic  situation 
in  existence  stronger  than  this.  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  had  returned  to  the  stage 
— to  her  well-grounded  skill  was  in¬ 
trusted  this  striking  incident.  Circum¬ 
stances  had  invested  her  first  appearance 
with  unusual  interest.  She  was  equal 
to  the  occasion — her  form  dilated — her 
eyes  sparkled  with  fire — her  voice  trem¬ 
bled  as  she  exclaimed  in  tones  of  pas¬ 
sionate  emotion  :  “/am  its  mother  !’’ 

At  this  moment,  Reade  told  me  that 
there  burst  forth  a  roar  of  derision 
which  shook  the  building,  and  a  howl 
of  savage  laughter  arose,  which  he 
should  never  forget  if  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  Old  Parr.  The  curtain  fell 
amidst  yells,  and  the  piece  was  doomed 
there  and  then  ;  indeed  it  was  only  kept 
in  the  bill  until  something  could  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  its  place. 

Here  was  a  bitter  disappointment  for 
my  poor  friend — and  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  felt  assured  that  he 
had  got  firm  hold  of  the  dramatic  pub¬ 
lic,  hey-presto  !  the  phantom  vanished, 
and  he  had  to  begin  all  over  again. 

Immediately  preceding  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,” 
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“  'I'he  Colleen  Bawn"  had  achieved  a 
great  success.  Boucicault  and  Keade 
were  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy.  It 
occurred  to  them  that  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  “  The  Colleen  Bawn”  and 
of  ”  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend” 
were  names  to  conjure  by.  They  would 
write  a  novel  first,  and  dramatise  it 
after. 

In  its  narrative  form  “  Foul  Play” 
was  highly  successful  ;  then  came  the 
question  of  the  dramatization,  and  it 
was  soon  found  that  “  when  two  men 
ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.” 
Both  authors  objected  to  take  a  back 
seat,  and  each  rode  off  in  different 
directions.  Boucicault  took  his  version 
to  the  Holborn  Theatre,  where  it  failed 
most  signally.  Reade  brought  his 
adaptation  to  me.  It  was  a  powerful 
but  sprawling  play  ;  strength,  however, 
it  had  in  abundance,  and  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  lick  it  into  shape. 
Mr.  Reade  was  amenable  to  reason,  and 
accepted  my  practical  suggestions  ;  for 
example,  when  it  was  first  put  into  my 
hands,  the  second  act  was  in  seven 
scenes.  I  put  them  all  into  one — sug¬ 
gested  the  whole  of  the  business  of 
”  The  Crossing  the  Line  ”  in  the  third 
act,  and  transposed  and  arranged  the 
Island  act,  until  it  assumed  its  present 
form. 

The  drama  was  produced  the  first 
season  of  my  new  theatre  at  Leeds, 
with  immediate  and  pronounced  success, 
and  I  am  emboldened  to  say  was  one  of 
the  best  acted  and  best  mounted  plays 
that  has  been  produced  in  this  genera¬ 
tion. 

Despite  his  elaborate  theories  about 
art,  Mr.  Reade  was  in  reality  only 
guided  by  practical  results.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  known  him  take  grave  ex¬ 
ception  to  an  actor’s  conception  of  a 
part  at  rehearsal,  but  if  the  offender 
struck  fire  at  night,  the  end  justified  the 
means,  even  if  his  views  were  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  those  of  the  author.  If 
from  some  adverse  circumstance — a  bad 
house,  an  east  wind,  an  unsympathetic 
audience — the  play  did  not  elicit  the 
usual  modicum  of  applause,  then  the 
actors  were  stigmatized  as  “duffers” 
— ‘‘  Duffers,  sir,  who  have  defiled  my 
composition,  mixed  ditch-water  with 
my  champagne,  murdered  my  work.” 
The  next  night  perhaps  there  was  a 


good  house — perhaps  the  wind  was  not 
in  the  east,  perhaps  a  thousand  things — 
at  any  rate,  if  the  play  was  received  en¬ 
thusiastically,  then  all  was  condoned 
and  forgiven.  The  popular  applause 
was  music  to  Mr.  Reade  ;  he  would  en¬ 
sconce  himself  in  his  box,  turn  his  back 
to  the  stage,  and  as  the  audience  laughed 
or  cried  he  laughed  and  cried  with  them, 
and  their  tears  or  cheers  were  always 
him  barometers  of  the  actor’.s  ability.  I 
have  often  heard  him  say  that  he 
thought  the  great  orator  or  the  great 
actor  quaffing  the  full  wine  of  applause 
crushed  in  one  moment  into  a  golden 
cup  and  drained  from  the  public  heart, 
was  the  most  enviable  of  human  beings. 

No  man,  except  himself,  ever  com¬ 
bined,  in  one  and  the  same  person, 
such  an  extraordinary  mass  of  contra¬ 
dictions  as  Charles  Reade.  Of  course, 
it  is  well  known,  that  if  any  one  assailed 
him,  he  dipped  his  pen  in  vitriol,  and 
poured  the  vials  of  his  wrath  up>on  his 
luckless  adversary.  On  these  occasions 
nothing  could  restrain  the  headstrong 
rush  of  his  impetuosity,  nothing  check 
the  torrent  of  his  objurgations.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  called  upon  to  advise 
a  friend  under  similar  circumstances,  he 
frequently  exercised  quite  a  judicial 
function  and  was  the  very  incarnation 
of  mildness. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
occurred  while  we  were  at  X.  The 
night  before  our  opening  a  certain  press¬ 
man  had  announced  his  intention  of 
“  slating”  us.  This  ornament  to  liter¬ 
ature  turned  up  at  night  very  drunk, 
and  absolutely  unable  to  get  into  the 
tlyeatre  without  assistance.  He  slept 
quietly  and  composedly  through  the 
greater  portion  of  the  performance. 
All  the  same,  the  next  day,  we  got  the 
promised  “  slating.”  Perhaps  no  man 
has  been  more  fulsomely  flattered,  or 
more  villainously  abused  than  I  have, 
consequently,  I  have  “  ta’en  fortune’s 
buffets  and  rewards  with  equal 
thanks;”  but  this  onslaught,  knowing 
its  origin,  was  more  than  I  could 
stomach,  so  I  rushed  at  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  wrote  a  letter  that  was  prob¬ 
ably  more  distinguished  by  vigor  of 
vituperation  than  anything  else.  When 
I  had  finished  this  precious  epistle,  I 
took  it  to  Reade.  He  read  it  carefully 
and  said  very  quietly  : 
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“Yes,  a  good  letter,  very  good ;  caricature  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 


couldn  t  you  make  it  a  little  hotter  ? 

“  I’ll  try,”  said  I,  and  in  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  my  heart  I  took  it  away,  and 
after  half  an  hour  spent  in  polishing  it 
up,  and  embellishing  it  with  every 
epithet  of  scorn  and  contempt  in  my 
vocabulary,  I  returned  with  it  in  tri¬ 
umph. 

“  Not  hot  enough  by  half,  my  boy,” 
said  he.  “  Put  it  by  for  a  week,  thei\ 
read  it ;  put  it  by  for  another  week,  and 
then — put  it  in  your  scra|>-book,  or 
better  still,  put  it  in  the  fire.  Stop  ! 
I’ll  save  you  the  trouble,”  and  he  put  it 
on  the  fire,  there  and  then,  saying, 
“  Now  it  is  as  hot  as  it  can  be  made.” 
So  there  was  an  end  of  that  letter. 

Now  for  the  obverse  of  the  picture. 

During  the  run  of  “  Foul  Play”  in 
Manchester  we  had  gone  over,  to  pass 
Sunday,  at  my  house  in  York,  and  on 
our  way  back,  after  my  wont,  I  bought 
all  the  papers  and  magazines  I  could 
lay  my  hands  upon  at  the  railway 
station.  Among  them  was  a  copy  of  a 
satirical  journal  called  the  “  Mask.” 
Upon  opening  it,  I  found  a  loathsome 
caricature  of  Reade  and  Uoucicault  on 
the  first  page,  and  further  on  a  violent 
personal  attack  on  both  authors,  accus¬ 
ing  them  of  wholesale  robbery  from  a 
French  drama  (by  an  author  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten)  called  “  La  Port- 
feuille  Rouge.”  Side  by  side  with  the 
Boucicault  and  Reade  composition  was 
printed  the  text  of  the  P'rench  author. 
As  I  looked  up  I  saw  Reade,  in  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  carriage,  with  his 
eyes  closed.  In  certain  moods  he  had 
a  facility  for  feigning  sleep,  just  like  a 
cat  waiting  to  spring  upon  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  mouse.  Holding  my  breath  I  fur¬ 
tively  tried  to  slip  the  “  Mask”  under 
the  seat.  At  this  moment,  to  my  aston¬ 
ishment,  he  opened  his  eyes  wide  and 
said  : 

”  John,  when  you’ve  done  with  that 
yellow  magazine,  hand  it  over  this 
way.” 

I  handed  him  the  “  Cornhill,”  and 
tried  to  hide  the  other  behind  me. 

“  Not  this  !”  he  said,  “  the  other 
yellmv  thing  !” 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  I  gave  it 
him.  He  cast  a  disdainful  glance  at  the 
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in  silence  ;  but  when  he  had  finished 
reading  the  acte  I  accusation  he  flushed 
up  to  the  eyes,  exclaiming.  “  It’s  a  lie, 
an  infamous  calumny  !  I  never  even 
heard  the  name  of  the  infernal  piece  !’’ 

It  was  customary  for  Mr.  Reade’s  de¬ 
tractors  to  assert  that  although  he  stig¬ 
matized  them  as  thieves  when  they  stole 
from  him,  yet  he  laid  French  authors 
under  contribution  with  impunity. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  “  Les 
Chercheurs  d’Or”  was  the  foundation 
of  “  Gold,”  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
inimitable  “Jacky”  was  suggested  by 
a  long  forgotten  drama  called  “  Botany 
Bay.”  What  then  t 

”  It  is  Never  too  I.ate  td  Mend  ”  is 
English  to  the  backbone.  The  men 
are  sons  of  the  soil  ;  Susan  Merton  is 
as  sweet  an  English  maiden  as  ever 
came  out  of  Berkshire  ;  the  lines  are 
idyllic  English.  There  is  nut  a  pastoral 
scene  in  the  story  either  in  England  or 
Australia  in  which  the  spectator  docs 
not  “  see  green  meadows  and  hear  the 
bleating  of  sheep,”  while  the  crude 
savage  of  “  Botany  Bay”  is  transformed 
by  the  hand  of  genius  into  the  wonder¬ 
ful  creation  of  “  Jacky.”  All  authors 
are  more  or  less  plagiarists  ;  but  il y  a 
fagots  et  fagots.  Since  Homer’s  time, 
men  have  more  or  less  parodied  his  inci¬ 
dents  and  paraphrased  his  sentiments. 
Moliere  alleged  that  he  “  took  his  own 
where  he  found  it.”  But  “  the  thief  of 
all  thieves  was  the  Warwickshire  thief,” 
who  stole  right  and  left  from  every¬ 
body  ;  but  then,  he  ”  found  things  lead, 
and  left  them  gold.”  Reade’s  com¬ 
plaint  was  that  his  plunderers  found 
his  work  gold  and  left  it  lead  ! 

’Tis  quite  true  that  he  utilized  Mac- 
quet’s  “  LePauvrede  Paris”  in  “  Hard 
Cash  ’tis  also  true  that  he  adapted 
his  novel  of  “  White  Lies”  and  his 
drama  of  “  The  Double  Marriage”  from 
the  same  author’s  “  Le  Chateau  Gran- 
tier  it  is  equally  true  that  he  founded 
“  Drink”  upon  Zola’s  “  L’.\ssommoir;” 
but  in  each  and  every  one  of  these  in¬ 
stances  he  recognized  the  justice  of  the 
French  author’s  claim  by  obtaining  their 
consent  and  paying  them  a  liberal  com¬ 
mission  for  the  right  to  utilize  their 
works.—  Temple  Bar. 
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GOSSI  P. 

BY  THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

“Noblest  things  find  vilest  using."  buzz  on  amiably,  sicut  chimetra  bom- 
And  certainly  it  is  a  rigorous  destiny  bitam  in  vacuo  ;  amiable,  buzzing  creat- 
diat  Gossipred  should  have  come  to  ures,  the  bluebottles  of  social  life, 
signify  one  of  the  worst  of  social  vices.  There  is  next  the  Unconscious  Gos- 
There  is  something  venerable  in  the  sip,  who  repeats  all  he  heais  to  all  he 
pious  confabulation  of  godfathers  and  meets,  with  no  greater  perception  of 
godmothers  over  caudle-cups  and  pos*  the  fitness  of  time,  place,  or  person, 
tie-spoons  :  but  there  is  something  inur-  than  he  has  of  colors  in  the  dark, 
derous  in  the  conspiracy  of  Gossips.  It  What  somebody  told  him  he  tells  to 
may  be  that  the  christening  of  an  infant  everybody  ;  mostly  to  the  person  who 
may  have  usually  let  loose  a  flood  of  ought  last  to  hear  it,  and  whom  it  most 
small  talk,  and  volumes  of  charitable  concerns.  The  unconscious  gossip  is 
hopes  that  the  son  may  be  better  than  an  adult  enfant  terrible — a  sort  of pitro- 
his  father,  and  the  daughter  less  intol-  leur  or  petroleuse  on  a  large  scale, 
erable  than  her  mother.  This  mixture  sprinkling  society  with  petroleum,  be- 
of  detraction  and  prophecy  is  the  orig-  lieving  it  to  be  as  harmless  as  salad-oil. 
inal  sin  of  gossiping  :  and  it  has  de-  Such  innocents  have  not  even  the  vice 
scended  with  rapid  propagation  to  all  of  curiosity.  They  have  not  sufficient 
races  and  languages  among  Christian  perception  of  either  the  eternal  or  the 
men.  transient  relations  of  things  to  excite 

There  are  many  varieties  in  the  Gos-  curiosity,  or  to  make  them  conscious  cf 
sip  kingdom.  First,  there  is  the  Harm-  the  social  explosions,  earthquakes,  con- 
less  Gossip,  who,  being  good-hearted  flagrations  they  are  daily  causing.  The 
but  empty-headed,  talks  incessantly  in  a  law  against  arson  ought  to  be  extend- 
kindly,  bird-witted,  scatter-brained  way  ed  to  such  unconscious  incendiaries, 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Such  Their  only  plea  at  bar  is:  "Who 
a  one  cannot  talk  of  subjects  scientific,  could  have  ever  thought  that  the  man  I 
literary,  or  historical,  for  he  knows  met  in  the  train  was  accused  of  the 
nothing  about  them  ;  nor  of  things  gen-  crime  or  afflicted  with  the  unhappiness 
erally,  for  he  is  habitually  unobservant  ;  of  which  1  told  him  ?  1  did  not  even 

but  his  whole  talk  is  of  persons.  What  know  who  he  was." 
such  a  one  has  done,  is  doing,  is  about  To  these  must  be  added  the  Profes- 
to  do,  would  do,  or  will  do  :  and  what  sional  Gossip.  This  is  a  kind  known  to 
such  another  has  said,  or  is  saying,  and  the  Clubs.  He  knows  everybody  ;  is 
so  on,  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses  ;  particularly  intimate  with  Ihe  people 
how  Mr.Gladstone  entered  Parliament  as  you  are  talking  of ;  he  saw  them  yester- 
a  supralapsarian,  but  has  gone  over  to  the  day;  or  is  going  to  dine  with  them,  to 
social  democracy  :  and  how  no  Duchess  meet  the  Russian  Ambassador,  to- 
ef  Sutherland  would  ever  have  in  her  morrow.  He  puts  no  handle  to  any 
wardrobe  less  than  144  pockethandker-  man’s  name  :  they  are  his  familiars  and 
chiefs,  every  one  of  which  cost  twenty-  clients,  patients,  and  penitents,  Lords, 
five  guineas:  how  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  Commons,  and  Lions.  They  all  consult 
in  early  life  tried  to  be  a  Dominican,  him  ;  tell  him  everything,  do  nothing 
but  was  sent  away  because  of  his  hard  without  him.  He  was  called  last  night 
drinking  and  contagious  melancholy,  after  twelve  o'clock  by  telegram  to 
Such  gossips  are,  however,  as  free  from  Hawarden  Castle  or  to  Alnwick,  but 
guile  or  malice  as  they  are  from  common-  was  not  able  to  go,  being  sent  for  from 
sense  or  discernment  of  what  in  men  Buckingham  Palace.  He  knows  the 
or  things  is  credible,  probable,  or  pos-  outline  of  the  Land  Bill ;  and  how  many 
sible.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  them.  Peers  will  be  made  to  carry  it ;  and  who 
Gossip  they  must,  by  a  second  nature,  are  to  be  made  Peers.  Such  gossips 
If  they  have  anything  to  say,  they  will  have  one  fatality.  Their  prophecies 
say  It :  if  nothing,  it  is  all  one  ;  they  never  come  to  pass  ;  and  of  their 
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secrets,  what  is  true  is  not  new,  and 
what  is  new  is  not  true.  Each  day 
wipes  them  out ;  but  they  are  like  tales 
of  fiction,  a  pleasant  excitement  for 
the  moment.  Such  gossips  are  not 
malicious.  They  are  too  well  pleased 
with  themselves  to  bear  ill-will.  A 
quarrel,  or  even  a  duel  now  and  then, 
they  may  create  without  meaning  it ; 
but  they  make  it  up  by  sacrificing  them¬ 
selves,  which  costs  them  nothing,  and 
they  begin  again  the  old  trade  with  new 
capital. 

Hut  Gossipdom  has  inner  bolge  or 
circles  less  innocuous.  As  we  enter 
further,  we  encountered  next  the  Malig¬ 
nant  Gossip.  Of  this  kind  there  are 
two  sorts — men  who  murder  the  reputa¬ 
tions  of  others,  and  women  who  throw 
vitriol  over  it.  They  have  an  ear  always 
wide  open  to  catch  all  evil  that  is  said, 
truly  or  falsely  in  the  world.  Their 
ears  are  spread  in  the  dark,  like  the  nets 
of  bat-folders  :  nothing  escapes  them. 
It  is  enough  to  be  ten  minutes  in  a 
room  with  them,  to  see  the  rent  in  every 
man's  coat,  or  the  wrinkle  in  every 
woman's  temper.  As  a  sponge  sucks 
in  water,  so  these  malignant  gossips 
draw  in,  by  affinity,  all  malignant  his¬ 
tories.  They  have,  too,  a  laboratory  in 
the  brain,  and  a  chemical  acid  by  which 
all  that  is  malignant  is  at  once  detected, 
and  drawn  out  for  use  in  a  concentrated 
form.  Such  men  are  man-slayers  :  for 
to  a  good  man  and  an  honorable  man  a 
fair  name  is  dearer  than  life.  And 
such  women  are  domestic  vitrioleuses^ 
more  guilty  than  the  male  malignities, 
as  the  nature  and  dignity  of  woman  is 
mercy,  tenderness  and  compassion. 
The  distortion  of  their  nature  is  there¬ 
fore  more  intense. 

There  remains  one  more  kind — the 
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Mendacious  Gossip.  We  put  him  last, 
not  because  he  is  necessarily  worst,  but 
because  he  makes  more  havoc,  and  pro¬ 
vides,  both  willingly  and  unwittingly, 
weapons  and  vitriol  for  the  use  of  the 
malignants.  Tor  such  gossips  by  no 
means  are  always  conscious  or  inten¬ 
tional  liars.  They  have  gasping  ears, 
and  itching  tongues,  and  wandering 
wits.  They  are  never  sure  of  what  they 
hear,  and  never  accurate  in  what  they 
repeat.  They  magnify,  and  multiply, 
and  put  carts  before  horses,  and  all 
things  upside  down,  first  in  their  own 
minds  and  next  in  their  histories.  They 
would  not  misrepresent  if  they  knew 
it,  nor  do  mischief  if  they  were  aware 
of  it ;  but  all  their  life  long  they  do  mis¬ 
chiefs  of  lesser  or  greater  magnitudes. 
They  are  not  false,  for  they  have  no  in¬ 
tention  to  be  untruthful ;  but  they  are 
not  true,  for  a  great  part  of  what  they 
say  is  false.  With  all  their  good  inten¬ 
tions  they  are  dangerous  as  companions, 
and  still  more  dangerous  as  friends. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  mendacious 
gossip,  who  knows  that  he  is  inventing, 
inverting,  exaggerating,  supplementing 
with  theories  and  explanations  of  his 
own,  the  words  and  actions  of  other 
men.  The  Italians  call  such  a  man 
nomo  finto.  He  is  a  living  fiction  ;  and 
all  he  touches  turns  to  fiction,  as  all 
that  Midas  touched  turned  to  gold. 
He  is  reckless  of  the  name,  and  fame, 
and  feelings,  and  dignity  of  other  men, 
having  none  of  his  own  :  and  he  is 
hardly  conscious  of  the  pain  he  inflicts, 
though  he  would  still  inflict  it  even  if  he 
could  feel  it  himself  :  for  in  him  the 
malignant  and  medacious  gossip  meet 
in  one  brain — and  a  miserable  brain  it 
is.  Quisque  suos  patimur  manes.  Self 
is  our  worst  scourge. — Merry  England. 
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IV. 

The  Emperor  William  stands  alone  at 
the  head  of  the  German  nation.  No¬ 
body  is  on  the  same  level.  Even  those 
most  nearly  connected  with  him  occupy 
places  far  below  his  throne.  His  wife, 
the  Empress-Queen  Augusta,  cannot  be 
said,  and  does  not  claim,  to  have  any 


influence  on  the  Government  of  Ger¬ 
many.  She  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
circle  of  devoted  friends  and  servants, 
with  whom  she  has  led  for  some  years 
past  a  quiet  and  almost  retired  life.  The 
Empress  is  very  gracious  to  strangers 
who  are  presented  to  her,  and  has  that 
liking  for  foreigners  which,  up  to  1871, 
was  pretty  general  all  over  Germany, 
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but  has  gradually  disappeared  since  the 
Germans  have  grown  proud  of  their  own 
nationality.  But  the  Empress’s  feel¬ 
ings  do  not  seem  to  have  changed  with 
those  of  her  people.  The  Emperor, 
too,  has  remained  unaltered  ;  but  then 
he  was  always  thoroughly  German,  or 
rather  Prussian,  and  never  shared  those 
cosmopolitan  ideas  which  were  the  fash¬ 
ion  in  Germany  up  to  the  time  of  the 
French  war.  Germans  have  learned  to 
like  this  in  him  ;  and  in  certain  circles 
the  fondness  of  the  Empress  for  foreign 
literature,  foreign  arts,  and  foreigners 
in  general,  is  not  seen  with  pleasure. 
However,  if  this  predilection  is  a  weak¬ 
ness,  as  many  assert,  it  is  at  all  events 
an  amiable  one,  and  foreigners,  at  any 
rate,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  Empress  shows  rare 
discernment  in  her  appreciation  of  men 
and  women,  and  that  she  has  always 
been  particularly  happy  in  the  choice  of 
her  friends  and  servants,  who  are,  as  a 
rule,  sincerely  devoted  to  her. 

Emperors  and  empresses,  kings  and 
queens,  princes  and  princesses  —  all 
those,  in  fact,  who  are  born  and  edu¬ 
cated  on  the  social  summits — may  lay 
cl^m  to  a  wider  horizon  than  the  hum¬ 
bler  people  who  move  below  them  and 
have  to  elbow  their  way  through  the 
crowd  ;  but  they  cannot  see  and  know 
human  nature  in  its  details  like  those 
who  are  in  familiar  contact  with  human¬ 
ity,  and  to  whom  the  majority  of  men 
and  women  are  really  fellow-creatures. 
Therefore,  I  have,  as  a  rule,  my  doubts 
as  to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
possessed  by  kings  or  queens.  They 
may,  by  natural  gift  or  careful  study, 
succeed  in  guessing  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  ordinary 
mortals,  but  they  cannot  have  any  per¬ 
sonal  experience  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  other  men  and  women.  Kings 
and  queens  have  very  few  fellow-creat¬ 
ures  :  they  have  subjects,  and  that  is 
quite  another  thing.  When  they  were 
children  and  misbehaved,  they  were 
reprimanded  with  mildness  ;  they  never 
had  to  fear  the  wrath  of  an  irascible 
teacher  ;  they  never  had  to  fight  for 
their  position  at  school ;  old  men  ap¬ 
proached  them  'respectfully  ;  even  the 
children  who  were  allowed  to  play  with 
them  knew  how  to  keep  a  proper  distance 
between  the  princes  and  themselves, 


and  to  leave  them,  so  to  speak,  alone. 
Young  princes,  however  rational  and 
liberal  their  education  may  be,  do  not 
grow  up  like  other  children.  You  may 
always  notice  in  them  a  premature  seri¬ 
ousness,  which,  later  on,  develops  into 
dignity,  but  into  a  peculiar  kind  of  dig¬ 
nity,  a  natural  majesty,  which  no  other 
man,  be  he  ever  so  dignified,  acquires. 
Great  familiarity,  such  as  may  be  some¬ 
times  seen  between  princes  and  their 
present  or  future  subjects,  proves,  in 
most  cases,  a  want  of  tact  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  and  is  generally  put  an 
end  to  one  day  by  the  prince,  who  bears 
it  for  a  time  while  it  amuses  him,  but  in 
the  long-run  becomes  tired  and  impa¬ 
tient  of  it.  When  Falstaff  approaches 
King  Henry  V.,  who,  as  Prince  Hal, 
has  allowed  him  every  familiarity,  he  is 
disdainfully  repulsed  : 

“  I  know  thee  nut,  old  man  :  fall  to  thy 
prayers  ; 

Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy 
grace.” 

Most  of  the  familiar  friends  of  princes 
are  more  or  less  of  the  Falstaff  ty|)e. 
Those  who  frequently  have  occasion  to 
approach  princes,  if  they  are  careful  of 
their  own  dignity,  will  also  be  careful  of 
the  dignity  of  the  prince,  and  will  always 
speak  respectfully  to  him.  A  gentleman 
of  great  tact  and  of  high  position,  who 
is  brought  often  into  personal  contact 
with  great  personages,  once  told  me  that 
he  made  it  a  rule  always  to  speak  to  a 
sovereign  or  a  prince  of  the  royal  house 
as  if  he  had  just  been  presented  to  him  ; 
“  I  never  presume  on  past  kindness  ; 
one  cannot  shake  hands  with  a  sover¬ 
eign  ;  if  he  offers  me  his  hand,  I  re- 
S|)ectfully  seize  it  and  bend  over  it.” 

This  is  quite  correct,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  other  fashion  would  always 
meet  with  the  prince’s  approval.  But 
this  shows  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  a 
king  or  a  queen  to  get  a  clear  insight  into 
character. 

The  Empress  of  Germany  possesses 
in  the  highest  degree  the  native  dignity 
of  a  princess  who  has  never  been  ap¬ 
proached  otherwise  than  with  the  deep¬ 
est  respect.  She  has  a  placid,  benignant 
countenance,  in  which  the  large  deep 
blue  eyes  still  shine  with  singularly 
youthful  kindness.  Some  time  ago  she 
met  with  a  serious  accident.  She  fell 
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while  walking  in  her  room,  and  sus¬ 
tained  such  severe  injuries  that  from 
that  day  she  has  not  been  able  to  walk. 
On  rare  occasions  she  shows  herself  at 
Court,  where  her  appearance  cannot  fail 
to  inspire  sympathy  and  pity.  The 
traces  of  long  suffering  are  clearly  visi¬ 
ble  on  her  wan  face — a  face  that  was 
once  very  beautiful.  To  see  her  at  her 
drawing-room,  unable  to  move  without 
help,  surrounded  by  her  ladies-and-gen- 
tlemen-in-waiting,  youth,  rank,  and 
beauty  passing  and  bending  before  the 
throne,  while  her  eye  wanders  around 
with  a  sad,  helpless  expression — to  wit¬ 
ness  this,  and  to  know  that  this  poor  in¬ 
valid,  to  whom  life  seems  to  offer  noth¬ 
ing  henceforward  but  suffering,  is  Au¬ 
gusta,  the  Empress  of  Germany,  the 
Queen  of  Prussia — begets  many  philo¬ 
sophical  reflections  which  I  will  leave 
every  reader  to  make  for  himself. 

Of  the  Emperor’s  two  children  the 
Crown  Prince  alone  need  be  mentioned 
here.  His  sister,  Princess  Louise,  bom 
in  1838,  married,  in  1856,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  and  since  her  marriage 
has  only  left  her  own  house  now  and 
then  to  pay  short  visits  to  her  parents  at 
Berlin. 

The  Crown  Prince  is  very  popular  in 
Berlin.  This  may  be  said  of  almost  all 
the  members  of  the  Hohenzollern  fam¬ 
ily,  but  more  particularly  of  him  and  of 
his  eldest  son  Prince  William.  The 
heir-apparent  of  the  throne  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  fifty-three,  but  looks  remarkably 
young  and  strong  for  his  age.  He  is 
above  middle  height,  broad-shouldered, 
and  altogether  of  a  fine,  manly  presence. 
His  fair  hair  is  still  thick,  and  only  a 
few  gray  hairs  begin  to  show  in  his  am¬ 
ple  beard.  He  has  the  characteristic 
large  clear  blue  eyes  of  the  Hohenzol¬ 
lern,  and  looks  very  directly,  but  at  the 
same  time  very  kindly,  at  those  with 
whom  he  converses.  It  must  be  said 
in  his  praise  that  he  has  no  political 
party  either  in  the  country  or  in  Berlin. 
He  has  never  laid  claim  to  be  more  than 
the  first  subject,  the  most  respectful  and 
dutiful  son  of  his  illustrious  father,  be¬ 
ing  in  that  respect  an  example  of  what 
a  Crown  Prince,  the  heir  of  a  powerful 
empire,  ought  to  be.  When  the  Em¬ 
peror  William  escaped  almost  miracu¬ 
lously  the  murderous  attack  of  Nobiling, 
and  was  unable  for  some  time  to'  dis¬ 


charge  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Crown 
Prince,  by  his  father’s  order,  tempo¬ 
rarily  assumed  the  regency.  During 
that  period  he  did  his  work  as  head  of 
the  Government  most  conscientiously 
and  diligently — in  accordance  with  what 
appears  to  be  an  unvarying  tradition  in 
the  Hohenzollern  family  ;  and  on  the 
day  that  the  Emperor  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  resume  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Crown  Prince  quietly  relin¬ 
quished  them,  and  retired  into  the  com¬ 
parative  simplicity  of  his  former  life. 
Not  the  slightest  change  of  policy  either 
in  home  or  in  foreign  affairs  was  ob¬ 
servable  during  this  temporary  regency 
— a  good  proof  of  the  solid  political 
mechanism  and  working  powers  of  the 
present  Government  of  Germany. 

During  the  wars  in  which  the  Crown 
Prince  took  a  prominent  part  he  proved 
himself  a  good  general,  thoroughly 
trusted  by  his  soldiers,  and  respected 
by  his  enemies,  who,  when  vanquished, 
were  treated  by  him  with  great  human¬ 
ity.  What  part  his  personal  ability  may 
have  had  in  the  successful  issue  of  the 
great  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged 
cannot  be  ascertained,  as  an  excellent 
rule  prevails  in  the  German  army  by 
which  a  victory  is  held  to  be  the  result 
of  the  hard  work  conscientiously  done 
by  every  man,  from  the  Commander-in- 
chief  down  to  the  private  soldier — so 
that  every  one  present  who  does  not 
neglect  to  do  his  part  may  claim  his  full 
share  in  the  honors  of  the  day. 

The  Crown  Prince  himself,  with  com¬ 
mendable  modesty,  has  never  attempted 
to  place  himself  in  the  foreground  ;  but 
it  is  known  to  all  that  when  he  marched 
his  men  to  Kdniggratz,  Weissenburg, 
Worth,  and  Sedan,  he  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

When  speaking  of  Prince  Frederick 
William  as  a  soldier,  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that,  like  all  his  ancestors,  he 
possesses  undoubted  personal  courage. 

His  life  is  pure  as  was  the  life  of  his 
father  ;  he  is  a  faithful  husband  and  a 
kind  and  careful  father,  and,  like  the 
Emperor,  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  order 
and  justice.  He  is  a  reading  man,  gen¬ 
erally  well  informed,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  versed  in  German  history.  He  is 
fond  of  all  bodily  exercises,  and  is  a 
first  rate  swimmer.  To  the  officers  and 
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other  members  of  his  household  he 
shows  invariable  kindness. 

The  Crown  Princess,  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  well  known  in 
England.  I  need  only  mention  here 
that  the  qualities,  both  of  heart  and 
mind,  which  distinguish  her  in  a  high 
degree,  and  would  stamp  her  as  a  su¬ 
perior  woman  even  if  she  were  not  a 
Princess  and  the  future  Empress  of  Ger¬ 
many,  are  appreciated  by  all  those  who 
have  the  honor  to  approach  her.  She  is 
a  true  Princess — earnest,  gracious,  and 
kind  ;  she  is  a  good  wife,  an  excellent 
and  watchful  mother,  a  kind  mistress, 
and  a  trusty  friend.  She  possesses  a 
keen  sense  of  good-natured  humor,  very 
seldom  to  be  found  among  princes,  with 
whom  generally,  when  it  does  exist,  it 
easily  degenerates  into  unkind  sarcasm. 
Her  familiar  acquaintance  with  various 
branches  of  science,  art,  and  literature, 
is  quite  surprising,  and  is  only  partly 
accounted  for  by  her  marked  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  company  of  distinguished 
scholars  and  artists.  It  is  certain  that 
she  must  read  and  study  a  great  deal 
more  than  most  women,  and  it  is  a  won¬ 
der  how  she  finds  time  for  it.  She 
speaks  English,  German,  French,  and 
Italian  so  well  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  which  is  her  native  tongue.  Gift¬ 
ed  with  an  honest  hatred  of  all  hypocrisy 
and  meanness,  she  is  herself  true  and 
faithful  in  her  attachments.  Though 
she  has  now  lived  more  than  twenty-six 
years  in  Germany,  she  has  remained 
strongly  attached  to  her  native  country 
and  to  her  old  associations  there.  Her 
two  eldest  children  are  married,  and 
though  only  forty-three,  she  has  already 
three  grandchildren. 

Prince  William,  born  in  1859,  who 
will  one  day  be  Emperor  of  Germany, 
I  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  very  popular 
in  Berlin,  and  is  indeed  of  singularly 
prepossessing  appearance  :  cheerful,  dar¬ 
ing,  with  a  frank  and  honest  expression, 
fair,  with  bright  smiling  eyes,  strong 
good  teeth,  square  shoulders,  the  per¬ 
fect  type  of  a  young  soldier. 

His  wife.  Princess  Augusta-Victoria 
of  Sleswig-Holstein,  has  chiefly  lived  in 
Potsdam  since  her  marriage,  so  that  the 
Berlin  people  do  not  as  yet  know  her 
well.  Those  who  approach  her  inti¬ 
mately  say  that  her  great  goodness, 
which  shows  in  her  fair,  quiet,  sympa¬ 


thetic  face,  makes  her  a  most  gracious 
and  amiable  lady.  She  leads  as  retired 
and  quiet  a  life  as  is  compatible  with 
her  high  position  and  her  great  future 
prospects  ;  but  those  who  see  her  gently 
moving  about  that  Court,  where  a  shoit 
time  ago  she  was  a  perfect  stranger, — 
never  embarrassed,  never  in  a  flutter, 
though  she  is  young,  and  cannot  possess 
great  experience  of  Court  life, — with  a 
kind,  considerate,  and  appropriate  word 
for  everybody  whom  she  addresses,  feel 
confident  that  one  day,  as  Empress  of 
Germany,  she  will  be  equal  to  her  high 
office. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  Princess  Charlotte,  born  in  i860, 
married  at  eighteen  Bernard,  the  heredi¬ 
tary  Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  is 
"  the  beauty”  not  only  of  the  Hohen- 
zollem  family,  but  of  the  Berlin  Court. 
Strikingly  pretty,  with  a  most  graceful 
figure,  she  represents  at  the  dignified  old 
Court  youth  and  loveliness. 

Her  husband,  the  future  Grand  Duke 
of  Meiningen,  born  in  1851,  occupies  at 
present  the  position  of  a  colonel  in  the 
German  army.  He  has  inherited  the 
artistic  tastes  of  his  father,  the  reigning 
Grand  Duke,  and  has  made  a  serious 
study  of  music  ;  but.  above  all.  he  cares 
for  military  science,  and  has  got  himself 
attached  to  the  general  staff,  where  he 
is  considered  a  most  earnest  pupil  of 
that  school  of  scientific  soldiers  formed 
and  presided  over  by  Count  Moltke. 

The  Prince  of  Meiningen  and  Princess 
Charlotte  reside  in  Charlottenburg,  but 
they  may  be  seen  frequently  in  Berlin, 
and  no  festivity  in  which  the  Court 
takes  a  part,  would  appear  complete  if 
it  were  not  brightened  by  Princess 
Charlotte’s  graceful  beauty. 

After  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  the  Hohenzollern  prince  nearest  to 
the  throne  is  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
well  known  in  England  as  the  ”  Red 
Prince,”  and  so  called  because  he  is 
generally  seen  and  represented  in  the 
red  uniform  of  the  famous  “  Zieten 
Husaren”  regiment,  of  which  he  is  the 
chief.  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who 
like  his  first  cousin  the  Crown  Prince,  is 
a  General  Field-Marshal,  is  a  daring  and 
ardent  soldier.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  during  the  two  great  wars  which 
Germany  has  waged  under  the  reign  of 
the  present  Emperor  ;  and  his  name  was 
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on  every  man's  lips  when  he  command¬ 
ed  the  army  that  besieged  and  finally 
marched  victoriously  into  Metr. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  is  much  de¬ 
voted  to  field-sports,  and  gives  but  little 
time  to  society.  When  he  does  mingle 
in  it,  his  countenance  betrays  that  he  is 
simply  fulfilling  one  of  the  duties  of  his 
rank,  and  apparently  not  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  ;  for  he  generally  looks 
stern  and  thoughtful,  and  but  seldom 
engages  in  that  light  kind  of  conversa¬ 
tion  which  is  usual  in  society.  He  lives 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  friends,  chiefly 
companions  in  arms,  whom  heenteitains 
frequently  at  his  palace,  and  with  whom 
he  is  said  to  be  communicative  and 
'  cheerful.  These  intimate  meetings,  from 
which  ladies  are  excluded,  are  described 
as  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
somewhat  strange  gatherings  in  which 
the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  King 
Frederick  William  I.,  sought  enjoyment 
and  repose,  and  which  are  historically 
known  as  the  meetings  of  the  “  Tabacks- 
Collegium.” 

The  wife  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
Princess  Maria-Anna  of  Anhalt,  once 
possessed  remarkable  beauty  ;  and  now 
at  the  age  of  forty-six  has  an  appearance 
of  great  dignity. 

Prince  Albrecht,  the  son  of  Emperor 
William’s  third  brother,  who  died  in 
1872,  resides  in  Hanover,  where  he 
commands  an  army  corps.  He  is  a  very 
tall,  fair,  soldier-like  looking  man,  well 
known  in  Berlin,  where  he  is  often  to 
be  seen.  His  large  fortune,  inherited 
from  his  mother,  who  was  a  Dutch 
princess,  enables  him  to  carry  out  his 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  numer¬ 
ous  fine  estates.  He  has  lately  been 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers  as  the 
possible  heir  to  the  throne  of  Holland. 

Prince  George,  also  of  royal  blood, 
but  more  distantly  related  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  not  shar¬ 
ing  the  military  tastes  of  the  other  Ho- 
henzollern  princes.  He  has  given  him¬ 
self  up  to  literature,  and  is  the  author 
of  several  dramas  and  tragedies  which 
have  been  represented  at  Berlin  and 
elsewhere  in  Germany,  and  which  de¬ 
note  a  poetical  mind  with  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  melancholy.  Prince  George  is 
unmarried,  and  leads  a  must  retired  and 
studious  life.  He  scarcely  ever  appears 
at  Court  or  in  society,  but  he  is  well 


known  in  Berlin,  where  one  may  meet 
him  frequently  in  the  streets,  wandering 
about  quite  alone,  apparently  absorbed 
in  deep  thought,  and  noticing  only  in  an 
absent  way  the  respectful  salutations 
which  are  addressed  to  him. 

His  ‘elder  brother.  Prince  Alexander, 
also  a  bachelor,  has  been  for  many  years 
in  a  precarious  state  of  health,  and  in 
consequence  lives  in  retirement. 

To  complete  the  list  of  princes  and 
other  personages  who  form  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  and  are  the  representatives  of 
the  high  aristocracy,  I  have  still  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  names.  There  is  Prince  Au¬ 
gust  of  Wiirtemberg,  a  gigantic  old  sol¬ 
dier,  who  commanded  the  Prussian 
Guards  at  St.  Priyat,  at  Sedan,  and  be¬ 
fore  Paris,  and  is  a  personal  friend  of 
the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  bears  a  cer¬ 
tain  resemblance  in  face  and  figure, 
though  he  is  fifteen  years  younger. 
Prince  August  is  a  noble  type  of  a 
straightforward,  loyal,  and  unassuming 
soldier.  He  is  the  most  truthful  and 
trustworthy  of  men,  and  is  gifted  with 
an  almost  touching. goodness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  heart. 

Then  there  is  Prince  Frederick  Ho- 
henzollern,  the  third  son  of  the  reigning 
Prince  Charles  Anton  Hohenzollcm, 
brother  to  Prince  Charles — now  King 
Charles  of  Roumania — whose  candida¬ 
ture  for  the  throne  of  Spain  was  the 
pretext  for  the  Franco-German  war. 
Prince  Frederick  and  his  graceful  young 
wife — ni,e  Princess  of  Thurn  and  Taxis 
— are  regular  guests  at  all  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  festivities  of  Berlin. 

To  them  must  be  added  the  Duke  of 
Ratibor,  President  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  brother  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  to 
Cardinal  Hohenlohe  in  Rome  ;  Prince 
Pless,  one  of  the  richest  landed  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Prussia  ;  the  Duke  of  Sagan  and 
Prince  Radziwill,  married  -the  one  to  a 
daughter,  the  other  to  a  niece,  of  the 
French  Marshal  Castellane ;  Prince 
Hatzfeldt-Trachenberg,  married  to  a 
most  charming  Russian  lady,  first  cousin 
of  Count  Paul  Hatzfeldt,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affair?,  etc. 

I  would  make  too  long  a  list  were  1 
to  add  to  these  princely  names  those  of 
the  great  personages  who  occupy  high 
positions  at  Court  and  in  society,  and 
who  form  the  German  element  in  the 
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aristocratic  world  of  Berlin.  The  for¬ 
eign  element  in  this  society  is  but  small, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  derived  from 
the  diplomatic  body  ;  for  in  Berlin  there 
is  no  pleasure-seeking  cosmopolitan  so¬ 
ciety  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  Paris,  for 
instance.  Among  the  foreign  diploma¬ 
tists  residing  in  Berlin.  I  will  only  men¬ 
tion  Lord  Amplhill,  the  English  Am¬ 
bassador,  who — thanks  to  his  friendly 
relations  with  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess — occupies  an  exceptional  posi¬ 
tion  in  Berlin  society  ;  and  Prince  Or- 
loff,  the  newly  appointed  Russian  Am¬ 
bassador,  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
being  an  old  and  personal  friend  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  His  truthfulness  and 
general  nobility  of  character  are  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Chancellor.  Prince 
Orloff  has,  however,  scarcely  made  his 
appearance  in  Berlin — having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  only  a  few  months  ago  as  the 
successor  of  M.  de  Saburow. 

The  balls  given  every  winter  at  the 
Imperial  Castle  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  and  also  by  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess,  offer  the  best  and  indeed 
the  only  opportunity  for  seeing  at  the 
same  time  all  the  personages  I  have 
mentioned  above.  These  Court  festivi¬ 
ties  have  a  certain  air  of  grandeur  al)Out 
them  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  old 
monarchical  countries.  All  the  gentle¬ 
men,  with  very  few  exceptions — civil 
functionaries  as  well  as  officers — appear 
in  gala  uniform  ;  and  the  ladies,  most 
of  whom  belong  to  the  oldest  and  rich¬ 
est  families  of  Germany,  have  that  pecul¬ 
iar  air  which  the  most  democratic  ob¬ 
server  cannot  but  recognize  as  the  en¬ 
viable  privilege  of  old  noble  families  all 
over  the  world.  The  young  people 
amuse  themselves  by  dancing  in  the 
famous  “  White  Room”  (Weisse  Saal) 
resplendent  on  these  occasions  with 
gilding  and  light ;  the  Emperor,  the 
princes  and  princesses,  the  elder  ladies 
and  some  high  dignitaries,  sit  on  a  kind 
of  low  platform,  or  form  a  standing  cir¬ 
cle  of  spectators  round  the  dancers, 
while  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  walk 
a])Out  the  other  rooms,  quietly  waiting 
for  the  supper,  and,  though  having  no 
particular  opportunities  of  enjoyment, 
seem  nevertheless  perfectly  satisfied  with 
having  been  thought  worthy  of  the  honor 
of  an  invitation  to  the  Emperor’s  pres¬ 
ence.  All  the  arrangements  at  these 


Court  festivals  are  regulated  with  almost 
military  precision.  Every  guest  appears 
punctually  to  the  minute,  so  as  not  to 
miss  the  entrance  of  the  Court  ;  the 
dances  are  conducted  by  some  young 
officer  of  the  Guards  who  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  ordered  by  the  Emperor  for  that 
duty  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no- 
l)ody  would  think  of  leaving,  before  the 
Emperor,  by  retiring  himself,  has  given 
tacit  permission  to  do  so.  The  number 
of  invitations  for  these  great  balls  varies 
l>etween  one  and  two  thousand.  The 
Emperor  and  the  princes  now  and  then 
stroll  through  the  ”  While  Room”  to 
converse  with  some  of  the  guests. 
Whenever  they  pause  to  speak  to  any 
one,  a  small  empty  space  is  left  around' 
them  so  that  they  may  talk  without  be¬ 
ing  overheard.  The  princesses  keep 
their  seats,  and  if  they  wish  to  dance  or 
to  speak  with  some  of  the  guests,  they 
dispatch  their  genllemen-in-waiting  for 
the  person  selected  by  them.  N'ol>ody, 
unless  he  be  himself  of  royal  blood, 
would  venture  to  invite  a  princess  for  a 
dance  without  having  been  ordered  to 
do  so  by  herself.  The  same  etiquette  is 
observed  at  all  other  balls — those  given 
by  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  for 
instance — where  the  Court  appears. 

Count  Moltke  is  frequently  present  on 
such  occasions  ;  but  here,  again,  as  in 
the  streets  of  Berlin,  he  walks  about 
alone,  thoughtful  and  silent,  stopping 
only  now  and  then  for  a  short  conversa¬ 
tion  with  one  of  the  elder  princes  who 
may  happen  to  meet  him  and  to  speak 
to  him.  At  the  Castle  balls,  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  Emperor  is  present,  he  remains 
till  the  Court  has  left  ;  but  on  most 
other  occasions  he  merely  makes  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  generally  retiring  at  the  end 
of  a  few  minutes,  after  having  silently 
bowed  to  the  host  and  hostess,  or  to 
those  of  the  guests  with  whom  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  personally  well  acquainted, 
and  whom  his  wandering  cold  eye  may 
have  distinguished  in  the  crowd.  As 
for  a  royal  prince,  a  free  passage  is 
always  opened  for  him  as  soon  as  he  is 
seen  approaching. 

However,  “it  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  go  to  Corinth  !”  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  foreign  visitors  to  Berlin  will 
scarcely  have  a  chance  of  going  to 
Court,  or  to  the  Duchess  of  Ratibor’s, 
Princess  Hatzfeldt’s,  and  Lady  Amp- 
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thill’s  parties,  or  to  meet  in  society  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  family,  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  body,  and  the  highest  German 
aristocracy.  I  must  therefore  say  a  few 
words  about  other  circles,  into  which  he 
is  more  likely  to  gain  admittance. 

The  financial  aristocracy  of  Berlin  is 
very  hospitable,  and  its  members  outvie 
one  another  during  the  winter  in  giving 
magnificent  entertainments,  where  one 
is  always  sure  to  meet  a  great  many  in¬ 
teresting  people.  These  festivities  have 
generally  a  cosmopolitan  character. 
The  German  element  predominates  of 
course,  but  in  other  respects  they  pre¬ 
cisely  resemble  the  gatherings  of  the 
same  kind  in  London  or  Paris,  with  the 
single  difference  that  “  supper”  is  per¬ 
haps  a  more  serious  affair  in  a  German 
evening-party  than  in  a  French  or  an 
English  one.  From  this  point  of  view 
I  refer  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of 
these  great  entertainments),  the  parties 
given  now  and  then  by  high  and  wealthy 
functionaries,  or  by  distinguished  art¬ 
ists,  and  literary  and  scientific  men, 
offer  more  interest  to  the  foieign  visitor. 
But  even  there  he  will  notice  little  that 
is  especially  “  German.”  Germans  are 
fond  of  travelling  ;  they  are  naturally 
good  observers,  and  have  a  decided  ten¬ 
dency  to  imitate  what  they  have  seen 
abroad.  London  and  Paris  manners 
and  fashions  have,  by  slow  degrees, 
penetrated  into  German  society  ;  and 
any  one  who,  on  the  faith  of  certain 
fantastical  descriptions  of  Berlin  society, 
hopes  to  meet  with  strange  and  eccentric 
customs,  will  certainly  be  disappointed. 
People  belonging  to  good  society  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  dress,  walk,  dance,  talk,  and  eat 
exactly  as  their  contemporaries  do  else¬ 
where  in  Europe.  The  .  conversation 
between  a  Parisian  beauty  and  her  ad¬ 
mirers  may  be  more  lively  and  witty 
than  the  small-talk  of  German  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  but  I  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  one  will  be  found 
about  equal  to  the  other,  and  neither  of 
them  of  any  value.  The  gift  of  conver¬ 
sation — like  that  of  letter-writing  and  of 
public  speaking — often  belongs  to  sec¬ 
ond  and  even  third  rate  minds.  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  the  fact  of  being 
able  to  keep  up  an  amusing  or  interest¬ 
ing  conversation  shows  inferior  intellect¬ 
ual  powers  ;  the  reverse  might  easily  be 
proved.  The  conversational  powers  of 


Prince  Bismarck,  for  instance,  are  quite 
extraordinary ;  M.  Thiers,  M.  Ernest 
Renan,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  have 
often  been  quoted  as  being  unusually 
interesting  and  amusing  in  society  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  highly  superior  men 
and  women  are  frequently  to  be  found 
who  are  anything  but  lively  in  their 
intercourse  with  casual  interlocutors. 
George  Sand  was  celebrated  for  her 
“  dullness”  in  society  ;  and  as  for  Count 
Moltke,  I  doubt  whether  any  one  has 
ever  found  him  entertaining.  No  doubt, 
a  great  many  Germans  are  heavy  and 
dull  ;  but  again,  there  are  many  who 
are  quite  the  reverse.  At  all  events, 
the  foreigner  who  moves  in  good  Berlin 
society  will  meet  a  great  many  people 
with  whom  he  can  converse  with  pleas¬ 
ure  and  facility — even  if  he  himself  does 
not  speak  German.  The  majority  of 
well-educated  people  in  Berlin  are 
familiar  with  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
'guage  ;  while  many  of  them  speak  French 
and  English  fluently,  and  show  in  their 
conversation  a  remarkably  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  French  and  English  literature. 
Shakespeare,  for  instance,  can  scarcely 
have  more  enthusiastic  and  nunierous 
admirers  in  England  than  he  has  in  Ger¬ 
many.  However,  I  readily  admit  that 
the  foreign  visitor  to  Berlin,  if  he  is 
pleasure-seeking,  will  soon  make  the 
discovery  that  life  in  Berlin  is  by  no 
means  so  amusing  as  in  Paris.  The 
chief  reason  of  this  is  probably  that  one 
class  of  men,  which  is  very  numerous  in 
Paris — the  class  of  rich  young  idlers, 
who  sprend  their  time  and  their  money 
in  search  of  amusement — scarcely  exists 
in  Berlin  ;  so  that  he  who  merely  seeks 
pleasure  will  always  be  in  want  of  con¬ 
genial  companionship.  The  young  Ger¬ 
man,  however  wealthy  or  high-born  he 
may  be,  can  scarcely  ever  dispose  freely 
of  his  own  time.  If  he  were  to  try  to 
lead  in  Berlin  the  life  which  a  French 
fils  de  famille  may  lead  for  years  with 
perfect  impunity  and  without  any  dam¬ 
age  to  his  character,  he  would  soon  be 
shunned  by  all  respectable  people. 
Every  young  German  is  expected  to 
“  work” — not  only  to  make  believe  that 
he  is  doing  something,  but  actually  to 
work,  and  sometimes  even  to  work  hard. 
The  royal  princes  are  made  to  set  an 
example  in  this  respect,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  nearly  every  one.  There  are 
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exceptions,  of  course,  but  they  are  rare  ; 
and  the  young  men  who  form  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  generally  obliged  to  reform 
very  soon  or  to  leave  Berlin.  It  must 
be  added  that,  as  the  German  army  ab¬ 
sorbs  a  very  great  number  of  young  Ger¬ 
man  noblemen,  the  aristocratic  youths 
of  Germany  find  opportunities  of  being 
useful  with  greater  facility  than  they 
would  in  England  or  in  France.  . 

Club-life  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date  in  Berlin,  and  by  no  means  so  de¬ 
veloped  there  as  it  is  in  London,  or 
even  in  Paris.  I  know  of  only  four 
large  clubs  in  Berlin;  the  “Casino,” 
the  “  Union,”  the  “  Resource,”  and 
the  “  Berliner  Club.”  The  members  of 
the  Casino  belong  chiefly  to  the  army, 
the  highest  bureaucracy,  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  body  ;  at  the  Union  the  sporting 
element  predominates,  whereas  the  Re¬ 
source  is  more  financial  in  its  tone.  The 
“  Berliner  Club”  recruits  its  members 
from  different  classes  of  the  good, 
though  perhaps  not  exclusively  the  best, 
society.  The  fact  that,  taking  them 
altogether,  there  are  not  more  than 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  in 
Berlin  who  may  be  called  regular  club 
men,  shows  that  club-life  there  is  still  in 
its  infancy  ;  and  I  doubt  if,  with  the 
characteristic  tastes  of  the  Germans,  it 
will  ever  attain  vigorous  development. 
The  regular  club-visitors  eat  at  their  re¬ 
spective  clubs,  and  then  leave,  or  re¬ 
main  to  play  cards  or  billiards.  News¬ 
paper-reading  and  gossip  occupy  only  a 
few.  The  reading-room  is  generally 
empty ;  whereas  in  the  card-rooms, 
which  at  the  Resource  and  the  Union 
are  very  fine,  you  will  always  find  many 
tables  occupied  up  to  late  hours  by  peo¬ 
ple  deeply  engaged  in  some  game,  the 
stakes  of  which  are  often  very  high. 

V. 

Of  all  the  residents  in  Berlin,  Prince 
Bismarck  is  the  one  whom  every  visitor 
would  most  wish  to  see.  Till  within  the 
last  six  months  one  could  scarcely  hope 
to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  him  ;  for  he  liVed 
in  absolute  retirement,  and,  when  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  never  went  out  of  his  palace  except 
to  go  to  see  the  Emperor,  or  to  speak 
in  Parliament  on  some  question  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  But  even  on  those  rare 
occasions  it  was  hardly  possible  to  see 
anything  of  him.  He  drove  through 


the  streets  in  a  plain  closed  carriage, 
which  would  not  be  likely  to  attract  at¬ 
tention.  A  foreigner  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  House  on  a  day  when  the 
Chancellor  spoke  might  consider  himself 
lucky  ;  for  nobody  could  have  told  him 
an  hour  before  whether  Prince  Bismarck 
was  even  to  be  present.  And  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  seeing  him  any¬ 
where  else  :  he  never  went  into  society, 
nor  to  Court,  nor  to  the  parties  of  am¬ 
bassadors  or  ministers  ;  and  to  gain  ad¬ 
mittance  into  his  own  house  was  only 
possible  to  those  who  stood  very  high  in 
their  own  country,  or  who  had  some 
special  business  to  transact  with  him. 
Old  friends  or  intimate  relations  alone 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  pri¬ 
vately.  There  has  been  some  change  in 
this  respect  of  late.  About  a  year  ago, 
when  he  was  enduring  great  bodily  suffer¬ 
ing,  the  Chancellor  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  a  physician.  Dr.  Schweninger, 
whose  treatment  proved  most  success¬ 
ful  ;  and  since  then  he  has  been  able  to 
resume  his  habits  of  regular  bodily  ex¬ 
ercise.  When  at  Friedrichsruhe  or  at 
Varzin  he  walks  a  good  deal  ;  at  Berlin 
he  prefers  to  take  his  exercise  chiefly  on 
horseback.  The  inhabitants  of  Berlin 
were  much  surprised  when,  some  months 
ago,  the  pajiers  announced  that  the 
Chancellor  had  been  met  riding  through 
the  “  Thiergarten.  ”  Since  that  day  he 
has  been  often  seen  there.  In  his  youth 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  riding,  and 
he  is  still  remarkable  for  his  good  seat 
and  easy  attitude  in  the  saddle.  He 
sometimes  rides  with  one  of  his  sons, 
but  more  generally  alone,  followed  by  a 
groom.  A  foreigner,  who  had  never 
seen  him  before,  and  happened  to  meet 
him,  w'ould  not  need  to  inquire  who  he 
was  ;  he  would  recognize  even  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  tall,  powerful  figure  in  the 
Cuirassier’s  uniform,  and  that  massive 
round  head,  whose  singularly  character¬ 
istic  features  have  been  made  familiar 
to  every  one  by  thousands  of  engravings 
and  photographs.  There  exist  several 
more  or  less  good  portraits  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Chancellor  ;  but  no  foreign  visitor 
to  Berlin  should  omit  to  go  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Picture  Gallery  to  see  one  painted 
by  Franz  Lembach,  one  of  the  best 
painters  of  the  day.  He  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  representing  Bismarck, 
such  as  he  was  three  years  ago,  at  sixty- 
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six,  and  indeed  such  as  he  still  is — al¬ 
ready  old,  weary,  and  terribly  serious, 
but  certainly  looking  neither  hard  nor 
unkind,  and  the  very  type  of  unimpaired 
dauntless  energy  and  masterful  intelli¬ 
gence.  That  Prince  Bismarck  is  an  old 
man  is  shown  by  the  date  of  his  birth  ; 
that  he  is  weary  is  not  surprising,  for  he 
has  borne  a  lifelong  burden  of  work  and 
responsibility  so  heavy  that  most  men 
would  long  since  have  broken  down  un¬ 
der  it.  How  could  he  be  other  than 
pensive  and  serious,  with  his  clear  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  meanness  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  mankind,  after  witnessing  so 
many  base  and  pitiful  sights  during  his 
long  life  ?  Rut  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  a  kind  man,  all  those  who  approach 
him  closely  will  affirm  ;  and  that  his 
energy  is  unbroken,  his  proud  intellect 
unimpaired,  is  shown  every  day  by  his 
action  as  the  leading  statesman  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  also  by  his  untiring  efforts  to 
carry  out,  in  spite  of  powerful  and 
vehement  opposition,  the  great  social  re¬ 
forms  to  which  he  has  devoted  him¬ 
self. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  I  think 
it  right  to  explain  briefly  the  point  of 
view  I  have  adopted  in  speaking  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  I  confess  to  being 
strongly  imbued  with  certain  principles 
laid  down  bv  Carlyle  in  his  work  on  the 
Heroic  in  History.  1  am  aware  that 
those  principles  are  not  a  safe  fortress — 
that  they  are  exposed  to  attacks,  and 
have  frequently  been  assailed,  some¬ 
times  with  apparent  success.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  strong  points, 
easy  to  defend  ;  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  they 
are  generally  adopted  by  all  writers  who, 
with  sympathy  for  their  hero,  try  to  rep¬ 
resent  him  to  others  as  they  see  him 
themselves.  This  mode  of  proceeding, 
however,  seldom  meets  with  approba¬ 
tion,  especially  if  applied  to  any  one 
who  is  still  living,  and  by  whose  stand¬ 
ing  competitors  and  antagonists  are  to 
be  measured.  If  you  seek  popular  suc¬ 
cess  in  writing  of  a  leader  of  men,  you 
will  attain  your  object  far  better  by 
making  out  that  the  great  man  is,  after 
all,  no  better  than  common  mortals, 
than  by  showing  that  he  stands  on  a 
higher  level,  and  that  his  contempora¬ 
ries  have  to  look  up  to  him.  Our  time, 
as  Carlyle  says,  denies  the  existence  of 


heroes.  Show  one  to  our  critics  and 
they  will  say  that  he  is  merely  the  off¬ 
spring  of  his  times,  that  his  times  did 
everything  and  he  nothing  !  Sincere 
admiration  for  the  truly  great  they  con¬ 
sider  a  want  of  judgment,  or  stigmatize 
it  as  “  interested  flattery.”  This  latter 
mode  of  condemnation  is  particularly 
popular  ;  for,  though  exceedingly  base, 
it  is  very  easy,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
offending  at  the  same  time  the  obnox¬ 
ious  admirer  and  the  object  of  his  ad¬ 
miration.  But  what  of  him  who  pro¬ 
tests  so  indignantly  against  ”  interested 
flattery”  ?  While  he  cannot  be  induced 
to  believe  in  intelligent  and  genuine  ad¬ 
miration  for  one  man,  he  finds  it  quite 
natural — nay,  he  thinks  it  bold  and 
noble — to  attribute  the  very  highest 
qualities  to  that  incomprehensible,  un- 
definable,  million-headed  unity  called 
“  the  people.”  The  people  he  will  flat¬ 
ter  to  the  utmost  ;  and  if,  while  doing 
so,  he  can  shower  insult  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  great  man,  he  will  thinii  he  has 
proved  great  independence  of  character. 
“  li'ht  great  nation,  the  noble  nation,  the 
brave  nation  !”  he  will  say,  and  then 
speak  contemptuously  of  its  “  oppres¬ 
sor  !”  Listen  to  a  certain  class  of  Ger¬ 
man  politicians  and  you  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  learn  that  it  is  by  no  means 
Bismarck  who,  under  the  reign  of  King 
William  of  Hohenzollern,  and  with  the 
help  of  Moltke  at  the  head  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  army,  made  Germany  what  it  is, 
but  that  the  German  nation  has  to  thank 
nobody  but  itself  for  having  risen  to  the 
rank  which  it  now  occupies.  Nothing 
can  be  less  true  !  Bismarck  at  the  head 
of  a  horde  of  Samoiedes  or  Hottentots 
would  certainly  not  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  what  he  has  done  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Germany  would  never 
have  gone  to  war  with  her  powerful 
neighbors,  would  never  have  attained 
the  position  she  holds  at  present,  had 
not  Bismarck,  in  spite  of  a  numerous 
and  alarmed  opposition,  rightly  esti¬ 
mated  the  value  of  Germans  as  soldiers. 
Look  at  the  Italian  “people”  before 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour  led  it  to 
Rome  !  Look  what  France,  formerly 
“  the  great  nation  par  excellence”  came 
to,  because  in  lieu  of  a  King  William,  a 
Bismarck,  and  a  Moltke,  she  had  a  Na¬ 
poleon  III.,  an  Olliver,  and  a  Leboeuf  ! 
If  in  1870  there  had  been  a  French  King 
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William,  a  French  Bismarck,  and  a 
French  Moltke  ! 

The  political  history  of  nations  is  the 
biography  of  their  leading  statesmen, 
just  as  the  history  of  civilization  in  gen* 
eral  is  the  history  of  great  reformers, 
warriors,  scholars,  artists,  and  writers — 
in  short,  the  history  of  the  great  men 
who  have  lived  in  this  world.  If  you 
say  that  the  German  people  made  the 
new  German  Empire,  you  might  as  well 
say  that  it  wrote  “  Faust”  and  ”  Wall¬ 
enstein,”  and  translated  the  Bible  ;  that 
the  English  people  discovered  the  law 
of  gravitation  ;  and  that  Italy  painted 
Raphael’s  and  Titian’s  pictures.  True, 
you  may  reverse  the  question,  and  say 
that  Goethe,  Schiller,  Luther,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Newton,  Moliere,  Raphael, 
Titian,  would  not  have  been  possible, 
had  there  been  no  German,  English, 
French,  or  Italian  people,  such  as  they 
were  when  those  great  men  lived.  There 
is  some  ^ruth  in  that,  but  not  enough, 
in  my  opinion,  to  diminish  the  reverent 
admiration  due  to  great  men.  I,  for 
one,  will  not  spoil  the  satisfaction  it 
gives  me  to  admire  the  heroes  of  man¬ 
kind  by  trying  “  to  account  for  them.” 
They  were  all  men.,  and,  as  such,  they 
had  their  failings.  But  millions  and 
millions  shared  their  shortcomings,  and 
only  a  very  few  possessed  to  any  extent 
those  characteristic  qualities  which  made 
them  what  they  were — heroes  !  That 
Beethoven  was  deaf  and  cross,  Titian 
lamentably  obsequious,  Raphael  disso¬ 
lute,  that  Goethe  liked  to  be  called 
“  Your  Excellency,”  that  Frederick  the 
Great  played  the  flute  and  took  snutf — 
is  of  no  consequence  whatever.  That 
those  men  were  great  men  is  alone  im¬ 
portant  ;  the  rest  is  nothing  ! 

To  appreciate  fairly  Prince  Bismarck, 
we  should  consider  the  time  in  which  he 
lives, — a  more  fact-loving  time  than 
there  ever  was  before,  a  time  which  is  a 
far  better  and  more  accurate  “  reporter” 
than  any  in  the  past.  We  all  know,  by 
our  own  experience,  the  extreme  facility 
with  which  legends  are  formed.  To 
quote  one  recent  example  :  immediately 
after  the  great  battles  of  the  last  Franco- 
German  war,  there  sprang  up  number¬ 
less  stories  about  those  battles,  and 
though  these  were  in  many  cases  utterly 
false,  and  though  there  existed  thou¬ 
sands  of  eye-witnesses  to  prove  that  they 


were  simply  invented,  they  obtained  a 
world-wide  circulation,  and  finally  found 
credence  in  all  circles  —  German  or 
French — where  they  happened  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  prejudices  and  wishes.  How 
often  on  the  French  side  was  heard  the 
famous  cry,  ”  We  are  betrayed  !” — how 
many  thousands  of  Frenchmen  really 
believe  even  now  that  they  were  be¬ 
trayed  !  And  yet  it  is  as  certain  as  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  can  be,  that  there  was 
no  treachery  whatever  among  the  French, 
and  that  they  succumbed  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  simply  because  the  German  army 
of  1870  was  in  certain  respects  a  stronger 
and  letter  army  than  theirs.  Again,  if 
you  look  at  the  portraits  of  kings  and 
queens,  or  of  the  celebrated  men  and 
women  of  the  past,  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  any  picture-gallery,  you  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  great  number  of  manly  or 
beautiful  faces.  Those  pictures,  we 
may  be  sure,  deserve,  in  most  cases,  but 
very  little  credit.  Most  painters  are 
flatterers  by  nature.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  that ;  they  profess  to  love  beau¬ 
ty  ;  and  it  is,  so  to  speak,  their  right 
and  their  business  to  paint  ever)  thing  as 
beautiful  as  possible.  But  this  being 
admitted,  the  necessary  consequence  is 
that  we  have  but  very  few  true  portraits 
of  the  great  men  of  the  past,  and  that 
their  supposed  likenesses  possess,  in 
general,  a  merely  legendary  interest. 
As  to  the  pictures  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
they  have  no  authentic  character  what¬ 
ever,  and  merely  show  us  how  these 
men  appeared  to  the  imagination  of  cer¬ 
tain  painters.  There  are  thousands  of 
pictures  of  Homer,  yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  ever  existed.  Nor  are  writ¬ 
ten  reports  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
men  in  past  ages  more  to  be. depended 
on.  How  many  of  the  beautiful  sen¬ 
tences  and  noble  deeds  attributed  to  the 
heroes  of  old  times  originated  in  the 
poetical  imagination  of  their  biogra¬ 
phers  !  All  we  know  is,  that  some  truly 
great  deeds  were  performed  by  the 
heroes  of  the  past,  and  it  is  for  these 
that  they  were  originally  considered 
great  men  ;  but  if  it  were  possible  to 
represent  them  exactly  as  they  were,  to 
strip  them  of  all  the  ornaments  with 
which  history  or  tradition  has  adorned 
them,  they  would  in  ail  probability  ap¬ 
pear  much  smaller.  I  for  one  would 
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regret  this,  could  it  be  done.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admire  a  purely  imagi¬ 
nary,  or  at  any  rate  a  very  problematic 
hero,  such  as  Hercules,  Achilles,  Hec¬ 
tor,  Odin,  or  Roland,  and  I  only  wish 
to  point  out  that  we  are  unjust  toward 
our  living  great  men  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  heroes  of  the  past ;  for 
while  we  see  the  former  as  they  really 
are,  we  are  made  to  admire  their  prede¬ 
cessors  as  they  are  shown  to  us  through 
the  magnifying  medium  of  history  and 
tradition.  Had  Prince  Bismarck  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  we  would 
probably  have  portraits  of  him  in  which 
he  would  be  represented  as  a  giant  eight 
feet  high. 

The  growth  of  the  daily  press  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  on  it  of  the  electric  telegraph  and 
of  stenography,  have  had  this  result, 
that  the  public  life  of  eminent  men,  and 
all  their  sayings  and  doings,  are  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  newspapers  as  in  a  mirror,  and 
from  every  imaginable  point  of  view.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  there  has  never 
lived  a  man  whose  whole  life,  as  far  as 
it  has  l>een  the  life  of  a  public  man,  has 
been  as  thoroughly  investigated  and  as 
faithfully  described  as  that  of  Prince 
Bismarck  ;  his  portrait  has  been  taken 
by  the  sun,  which  has  reproduced  every 
wrinkle  ;  his  speeches  have  been  taken 
down  by  inexorably  impartial  reporters. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  lived  in  a  glass 
house.  If  he  loses  a  pound  of  flesh — if 
he  lets  his  beard  grow,  or  shaves  it  off 
again — if  he  takes  a  ride  in  the  Thier- 
garten,  or  goes  for  a  day  to  Friedrichs- 
ruhe—  if  he  receives  a  stranger  at  his 
house,  or  if  he  writes  a  letter, — the  pub¬ 
lic  is  at  once  informed.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have 
furnished  so  few  weapons  to  his  enemies, 
and  that  no  adversary  has  been  able  to 
damage  his  character,  in  spite  of  re¬ 
peated  and  vehement  attempts. 

The  reader  who  has  kindly  followed 
me  so  far,  will  perhaps  accuse  me  of 
having  wandered  from  my  subject ;  yet 
I  have  never  lost  sight  of  Bismarck 
while  writing  the  foregoing  pages,  and  I 
think  that  what  I  have  said,  though  it 
may  seem  irrelevant,  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  by  those  who  in  good  faith  wish 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  character 
and  deeds  of  the  greatest  living  states¬ 
man. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  a 
history  of  his  political  acts,  for  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  writing  the  con¬ 
temporary  history  of  Europe.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  point  to  the  fact,  that 
when,  in  September,  1862,  Bismarck 
became  the  leading  Minister  of  Prussia, 
that  country  was  the  last  among  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  was  com¬ 
pletely  overshadowed  by  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Russia,  and  Austria.  In  less  than 
ten  years  Bismarck  effected  a  complete 
revolution  in  this  respect  :  Germany 
has  become  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
the  Continent,  and  the  prestige  of  her 
political  leader  is  such  that  it  extends 
far  beyond  Germany’s  frontiers.  It  is 
scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  the 
present  day  a  political  question  may  be 
said  to  be  solved  when  Prince  Bismarck 
has  given  his  opinion.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  egregious  blunders 
have  been  committed  by  European 
statesmen  since  Prince  Bismarck  has  ex¬ 
ercised  a  dominant  influence  on  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
and  certainly  not  due  to  good  luck 
alone,  that  none  of  these  mistakes  have 
proved  injurious  to  German  interests, 
and  that  some  have  actually  served 
them.  If  the  policy  of  England  in 
Egypt,  of  Russia  in  Asia,  and  the 
French  action  in  Tunis,  Madagascar,, 
and  Tonquin  have  not  been  opposed  by 
Germany,  the  reason  has  certainly  been 
that  Germany  could  quietly  contemplate 
what  was  going  on  without  any  fear  ot 
seeing  her  power  or  interests  compro¬ 
mised. 

In  the  space  of  eight  years  Bismarck’s 
policy  led  Germany  into  three  wars — 
against  Denmark,  Austria,  and  France 
respectively, — the  result  of  which  was 
the  creation  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
its  establishment  as  the  greatest  military 
Power  of  Europe.  Since  then  the  same 
policy  has  placed  Germany  at  the  head 
of  a  league  of  peace,  formed  at  Bis¬ 
marck’s  instigation,  and  which  affords 
strong  guarantees  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  as  far  as  the  limits  of 
the  German  Empire  are  concerned. 
The  cordial  relations  existing  at  present 
between  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain  on  the 
other,  are  entirely  due  to  the  able  for¬ 
eign’ policy  of  Prince  Bismarck.  As  re¬ 
gards  France,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  rela- 
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tions  between  the  two  Governments  are 
excellent.  Nations,  in  their  dealings 
with  other  Powers,  are  represented  by 
their  Governments  alone  :  direct  inter¬ 
course  from  people  to  people  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Germany  was  on  good  terms  with 
the  Government  of  M.  Thiers  and  that 
of  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  it  is  also  on 
most  satisfactory  terms  with  the  present 
Government  of  France.  Politically 
speaking,  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  may  therefore  be  called  good. 
That  many  Frenchmen  hate  Germans, 
and  Prince  Bismarck  in  particular,  is  a 
fact  for  which  there  is  no  remedy. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  certainly  consid¬ 
ered  that  question  with  care,  but  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  price  at  which  French  goodwill 
could  be  bought  is  too  high  ;  in  fact, 
neither  Strasburg,  nor  Metz,  nor  Alsace- 
Lorraine  even,  could  purchase  it. 
French  Chauvinists  will  continue  to  hate 
Germans  until  they  have  had  their  “  re¬ 
venge  for  Sedan” — that  is,  until  they 
have  beaten  Germany  on  the  held.  No 
German  statesman  can  willingly  give 
them  that  satisfaction.  The  German 
Government  must  therefore  rest  content 
with  the  maintenance  of  good  relations 
with  the  French  Government.  And  so 
far,  as  I  have  already  said,  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  has  fully  succeeded. 

As  regards  England  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  whatever  may  be  the  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  which  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  entertain  for  each 
other,  they  do  not  seem  in  any  way  to 
have  influenced  the  relations  between 
England  and  Germany,  which,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  have  never  ceased 
to  be  most  friendly.  Prince  Bismarck, 
as  a  politician,  makes  it  a  rule  not  to 
allow  his  feelings  to  override  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

In  a  word,  the  work  of  Bismarck 
hitherto  h^s  been  to  make  Germany — 
united  by  his  policy — the  most  powerful 
empire  of  the  Continent,  and  to  establish 
such  friendly  relations  with  the  other 
European  Powers  as  may  prove  a  strong 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.  We  have  now  to  ex¬ 
amine  how  he  has  achieved  that  great 
work. 

A  man  who  has  to  do  hard  physical 
work  requires  the  free  use  of  his  liihbs. 
If  be  wishes  to  fell  a  tree  he  takes  off 


his  coat,  and  the  best  swimmer  may  get 
drowned  if  he  is  thrown  into  the  water 
with  fettered  hands  and  feet.  This 
rule  applies  equally  to  mental  labor. 
If  a  man  is  to  do  his  best,  he  must  be 
allowed  the  unrestricted  use  of  his 
faculties.  I  admit  that  he  may  work 
more  carefully,  and  consequently  better, 
if  he  feels  himself  under  some  restraint, 
but  he  will  in  that  case  have  to  make  ex¬ 
treme  efforts  to  do  what  he  might  have 
accomplished  with  comparative  ease  had 
he  been  left  uncontrolled  master  of  his 
actions.  Good  work  done  under  great 
difficulties  proves  great  power  in  the 
man  who  did  it. 

We  have  seen  that  Bismarck  has  done 
a  great  work.  He  did  it  under  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulties.  Such  difficulties 
will  probably  in  time  cease  to  be  excep¬ 
tional,  and  his  successors  will  have  to 
contend  with  them  as  he  has  done  ;  but 
they  certainly  did  not  hamper  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  with  whom  alone  we  can  com¬ 
pare  him.  The  great  statesmen  and 
political  reformers  of  the  past  were,  as 
compared  to  Bismarck,  free  men.  What 
they  did,  they  did  of  their  own  free  will 
and  judgment.  Nobody — to  quote  only 
instances  from  the  history  of  Prussia — 
stood  between  the  will  of  the  Great 
Elector  or  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
the  embodiment  of  that  will  in  acts. 
From  the  vantage-ground  of  their  emi¬ 
nent  intellects  they  understood  what  it 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  for  the 
greatness  of  their  country,  and  they 
boldly  undertook  it.  Boldness  is  the 
most  characteristic  sign  of  greatness. 
They  had  all  the  power  of  the  nation  at 
their  disposal :  the  reforms  they  judged 
good  they  introduced  ;  they  took  the 
State’s  army  and  the  State’s  money 
without  asking  anybody’s  leave — it  was 
their  own  army,  their  own  money — and 
they  went  boldly  on  their  way.  Had 
they  had  to  consult  ”  responsible  ”  min¬ 
isters,  and  to  obtain  their  signature  for 
their  daring  enterprises  :  if  they  had  had 
to  deal  with  a  Parliament, — it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  they  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  they  did.  In  saying  this,  I 
am  not  accusing  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  :  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  its 
object  and  result  is  to  act  as  a  drag  on 
the  man  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 

This  drag  has  always  been  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  Bismarck’s  action.  He  wished 
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to  do  great  and  difficult  things,  and  he 
has  accomplished  them,  though  he  has 
never  had  the  free  use  of  his  faculties. 
He  struck  boldly  into  the  rapid  current, 
though  his  arms  and  legs  were  fettered  ; 
and  he  has,  in  spite  of  all,  crossed  the 
stream. 

Once  in  his  political  career,  impatient 
and  angry  at  the  shortsightedness  and 
timidity  of  his  parliamentary  “brakes¬ 
men,”  he  snapped  the  chains  that  were 
made  to  stop  him,  and  at  his  peril,  at 
the  risk  of  life  and  liberty,  he  sped  for¬ 
ward  alone,  because  he  would  rather 
perish  than  cross  his  arms  and  quietly 
stand  still  in  safety  to  sec  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  making  his  country  great  go 
by  neglected — an  opportunity  which  he, 
and  he  alone,  saw.  But  he  did  not  re¬ 
turn  from  his ’victory  in  an  overbearing 
temper  ;  he  took  up  the  chains  which  he 
had  broken,  and  fastened  them  on  again 
upon  himself,  asking  Parliament  for  a 
“  bill  of  inderhnity  ”  for  what  he  had 
done — asking  to  be  indemnified  for  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  first,  the  most  daring  and 
most  difficult  step,  toward  the  unity  of 
Germany.  It  is  more  than  strange  that 
the  men  who  opposed  him  in  Parliament 
when  he  wanted  the  German  army  to  be 
made  ready  for  the  contest  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  formation  of  the  ”  North- 
German  Bund,”  and  later  on  in  the 
establishment  of  the  German  Empire, 
should  be  the  very  men  who  now  dare 
to  claim  that  they,  and  not  he,  made 
Germany  great,  powerful,  and  united. 
Not  a  penny  of  Prussian  money,  not  a 
soldier  of  the  Prussian  army,  would 
have  been  at  Bismarck’s  disposal,  when 
he  went  to  war  for  Germany’s  great¬ 
ness,  had  he  not,  single-handed,  seized 
the  powers  which  Parliament  denied 
him.  Whether,  theoretically  speaking, 
Bismarck  is  to  be  blamed  for  this,  is  a 
question  which  may  be  left  for  discus¬ 
sion  to  the  professors  of  constitutional¬ 
ism.  Politically  speaking — politicians 
only  take  account  of  practical  results 
— Bismarck’s  action  was  crowned  with 
immense  success  :  he  became  the  most 
popular  man  of  the  country,  and  was 
lauded  on  all  sides  as  the  hero  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

That  was  a  great  time  for  Germany — a 
time  of  warm  unsophisticated  patriotism 
and  enthusiasm.  Germans  were  proud 
of  their  old  Emperor,  their  admirable 


army,  their  silent,  cold  chief  of  the  staff. 
Count  Moltke,  but  above  all,  they  were 
proud  of  their  political  leader,  the  fear¬ 
less  and  prudent  Bismarck,  whom  they 
styled  ”  the  offspring  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen.  ”  They  felt  themselves  ever  so 
much  bigger,  stronger,  better  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  they  knew,  and  openly  said, 
that  it  was  Bismarck  they  had  to  thank 
for  it.  He  had  made  them  proud  of 
being  Germans  ;  he  had,  as  with  a  magic 
wand,  destroyed  the  humiliating  feeling 
of  inferiority  which,  until  then,  Germans 
had  so  often  felt  when,  in  foreign 
countries,  they  sadly  compared  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Germany  with  the  power  and 
prestige  of  England  and  France.  All 
that  was  changed  now  ;  the  countrymen 
of  the  heroes  of  Gravelotte  and  Sedan, 
and  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  were  enti¬ 
tled  to  be  proud — and  right  proud  they 
were. 

This  time  of  pure  enthusiasm  lasted 
just  as  long  as  such  times  can  last. 
Very  soon  Germans  got  accustomed  to 
their  new  position  in  the  world,  and  then 
German  sceptics  set  to  work,  and  began 
“  to  account  ”  for  their  hero.  What 
had  Bismarck  done,  after  all,  to  deserve 
such  praise  ?  Had  forsooth,  stormed 
the  heights  of  Spicheren  and  St.  Privat  ; 
besieged  and  taken  Strasbourg,  Metz, 
Paris  ;  exposed  his  life  in  the  murderous 
battles  where  precious  German  blood 
had  purchased  the  sweet  fruits  of  vic¬ 
tory  which  they  were  now  deservedly 
enjoying  ?  He  had  done  his  duty  !  Of 
course  he  had  !  So  had  every  German  ; 
and  what  thanks  had  ///ey  got  for  it  ? 
Had  he  not,  cn  the  contrary,  got  the 
fullest  reward  ?  Had  he  not  risen  to 
unprecedented  power,  honor,  and  rank  ? 
That  Germany  had  contracted  a  certain 
debt  toward  him  was  true  ;  but  had  not 
that  debt  been  fully  and  nobly  paid  ? 
W'hat  did  he  expect  more  ?  Did  he  seek 
to  take  to  himself  alone  all  the  credit  for 
the  great  work  done  by  the  united  efforts 
of  Germany  !  Seriously,  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  could  not  even  be  debated. 

Alas  for  human  nature  !  it  has  always 
been  so,  and  so  it  will  always  be  :  the 
hero  had  done  his  work — now  the  hero 
might  go  !  Vanity,  selfishness,  and 
envy  have  always  governed  popular  feel¬ 
ing  toward  great  men.  Dead  men  cease 
to  be  competitors.  Nations  generally 
honor  their  dead  heroes,  but  they  do 
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not  feel  equally  inclined  to  bestow 
honor  on  contemporary  greatness.  In¬ 
gratitude,  or  voluntary  bltndnes  in  re¬ 
spect  of  it,  is  the  common  rule.  Mill¬ 
ions  of  Germans,  no  doubt,  continued 
to  profess  sincere  and  grateful  admira¬ 
tion  for  Bismarck ;  but  these  men,  mostly 
of  a  quiet,  contented,  conservative  turn 
of  mind,  who  had  been  slow  to  trust 
him,  but  now  stood  firmly  by  him,  did 
not,  as  a  rule,  make  themselves  heard  ; 
whereas  the  opposition,  encouraged  by 
their  success  with  “  the  disinherited  of 
the  nation,”  became  daily  louder  and 
more  aggressive.  Political  content  gen¬ 
erally  keeps  quiet,  whereas  the  essence 
of  opposition  is  to  be  noisy.  In  the 
press,  as  well  as  in  Parliament,  it  soon 
became  the  fashion  to  direct  violent 
attacks  against  the  Chancellor ;  and 
many  politicians  of  no  personal  value, 
and  who  had  never  done  anything  for 
their  country’s  good,  obtained  by  de¬ 
grees  a  certain  political  position  merely 
as  the  opponents  of  Bismarck,  and  were 
noticed  because  they  moved  in  the 
luminous  circle  which  surrounded  him. 
These  politicians  never  proposed  any¬ 
thing  ;  they  were  either  too  timid  or  too 
obscure  for  that.  What  they  might 
have  liked  to  propose  they  dared  not 
openly  avow,  or  perhaps  they  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  avow  or  to  propose.  But  it  re¬ 
quired  neither  great  intellect  nor  great 
l^ldness  to  say  “No”  to  every  pro¬ 
posal  emanating  from  the*  Chancellor, 
and  to  prove  that  those  proposals,  like 
every  human  project,  had  their  faults. 
Among  the  opponents  of  Bismarck 
there  were,  no  doubt,  good  and  thor¬ 
oughly  honest  inen  who  really  considered 
it  their  duty  to  stand  up  against  him  ; 
but  there  were  many  others  who  had 
discovered  that  “  opposition  ”  might  be 
made  a  profitable  business,  raising  those 
who  carried  it  on  cleverly,  to  wealth  and 
reputation.  Some  of  this  latter  class  of 
men  were,  moreover,  low-bred  and  ill- 
mannered  ;  and  to  such  faults  Bismarck 
is  sensitively  alive  and  specially  intoler¬ 
ant. 

He  had  no  right  to  expect  that  every¬ 
thing  he  proposed  would  pass  without 
opposition,  and  his  clear  mind  could 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  discussion  is  the 
very  soul  of  constitutionalism  ;  but 
every  German  owed  him  respect  and 
gratitude  for  what  he  had  actually 
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achieved,  and  no  German  ought  to  have 
opposed  him  otherwise  than  most  re¬ 
spectfully.  This  has  not  been  the  case. 
Men  have  been  found,  who,  apparently, 
have  thought  it  very  fine  to  contradict 
and  criticise  the  Chancellor  roughly,  so 
as  to  goad  him  into  impatience  and  bit¬ 
terness  ;  while  many  others  have  ap¬ 
plauded  such  meanness,  and  enjoyed 
the  spectacle  of  Bismarck’s  wrath. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that 
certain  sharp  sayings  of  the  Chancellor’s 
about  newspaper  writers  and  public 
speakers  as  agitators  became  generally 
known  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  most  of  those  sayings  date  from  the 
very  time  when  Bismarck  was  most 
popular,  and  were  founded  on  deeply 
rooted  convictions  and  opinions,  instead 
of  being,  as  is  supposed,  the  outcome 
of  irritation  and  ill-humor. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  thoroughly  mon¬ 
archical.  Loyalty  to  the  sovereign  is 
considered  by  him  not  only  as  a  cardinal 
virtue,  but  as  the  first  of  all  political  virt¬ 
ues  in  a  man  in  his  position.  He  has 
frequently  prided  himself  on  being  a 
faithful  ”  vassal  ”  to  his  king.  To  him 
this  is  a  question  of  personal  honor. 
He  could  be  on  the  very  best  terms  with 
a  foreign  republican  :  for  M.  Thiers, 
for  instance,  he  professed  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy— and  he  still  honors  the  memory 
of  that  statesman,  whose  warm,  un¬ 
selfish,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prudent 
patriotism,  was  congenial  to  him  ;  but 
toward  a  German  who,  judged  by  his 
standard,  fails  m  loyalty  to  his  sov¬ 
ereign,  his  feelings  are  those  of  con¬ 
tempt  or  pity.  He  is  so  sincerely  con¬ 
vinced  that  Germany’s  greatness  and 
power  are  bound  up  with  the  greatness 
and  power  of  the  monarchy,  that  he 
considers  any  attack  on  the  sovereign’s 
rights,  dignity,  or  privileges,  as  treason 
against  Germany.  If  a  German  makes 
it,  he  becomes  Bismarck’s  personal 
enemy  ;  for  he  considers  him  as  one  who 
has  either  no  judgment  or  no  patriotism, 
and  who,  at  all  events,  commits  a  bad 
action.  The  majority  of  Germans  are 
certainly  monarchical  ;  but  there  are 
many  discontented  people  in  Germany 
— as  everywhere  else — and  discontented 
people,  of  course,  wish  for  change,  and 
willingly  listen  to  those  who  propose  it. 
To  propose  changes  of  all  kinds  is  the 
chief  business  of  a  certain  class  of 
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obscure  irresponsible  newspaper  writers, 
who  daily  proffer  advice  which,  if  fol¬ 
lowed,  would  {gradually  diminish  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  sovereign, 
and  lead  Germany  to  republicanism. 
The  same  writers  who  propose  these 
anti-monarchical  reforms  are  naturally 
those  who  most  violently  attack  the 
Chancellor  as  the  chief  champion  of 
royalty  ;  but  if  Bismarck  treats  such 
men  with  bitter  contempt-,  it  is  because 
he  sees  them  undermining  monarchism, 
which  he  considers  the  key-stone  of 
Germany’s  greatness.  Prince  Bismarck 
knows  a  good  deal  about  the  power  of 
the  press,  and  appreciates  it  fully,  but 
he  thoroughly  hates  those  who  make  a 
bad  use  of  it.  The  abuse  of  such  power 
is  easy  ;  for  he  who  wields  it  can,  if 
he  so  wishes,  with  a  little  cleverness  and 
discretion  remain  anonymous.  There 
are  little  men,  gifted  with  that  facility 
of  style  so  much  appreciated  by  news¬ 
paper  editors,  who  would  scarcely  dare 
to  lift  their  eyesTn  the  presence  of  that 
great  Chancellor,  and  who  nevertheless 
daily  inform  their  readers — and  some  of 
them  have  a  great  many  readers — that 
“  Away  with  Bismarck  !”  should  be  the 
cry  of  every  true  German.  “  Away  with 
Bismarck  !”  will  become  a  fact  one  day, 
for  one  day  he  will  be  gone  ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  Germany  and  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  day  is 
far  off ;  for  Bismarck  at  the  head  of 
German  affairs  means  nothing  less  than 
the  perfect  security  of  Germany.  His 
prestige  is  such  that,  as  long  as  he 
directs  the  political  destinies  of  Ger¬ 
many,  one  may  safely  assert  that  no 
foreign  Power  will  seriously  think  of 
attacking  or  injuring  her.  And  it  is 
quite  as  certain  that  the  hopes  of  the 
enemies  of  Germany  rest  chiefly  on  the 
fact  that  one  day  the  wish  of  those 
newspaper  writers  will  be  realized,  and 
Bismaick  will  be  “  away.”  Have  the 
Germans  who  join  in  that  cry  reflected 
what  care  and  sorrow  may  ensue  ?  Ger¬ 
many’s  power  will  not  be  lost  on  that 
day.  To  say  so  would  be  to  cast 
unjust  doubts  on  her  national  great¬ 
ness,  the  tenacity,  valor,  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  her  citizens  :  but  the  feeling  of 
perfect  security  which  Germany  now 
enjoys  will  assuredly  be  gone,  and  then 
perhaps  the  immense  advantage  of  the 
present  immunity  from  fear  will  be  ap- 
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preciated.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
proves  more  strikingly  the  greatness  of 
Bismarck  than  the  fact  that  he  actually 
personifies  the  ”  Watch  on  the  Rhine” 
of  the  popular  German  song,  and  that 
Germany  feels  she  is  safe  so  long  as 
Bismarck  stands  in  arms  and  keeps 
watch. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  sum 
France,  for  instance,  would  be  ready  to 
pay,  and  justified  in  paying,  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  Bismarck.  These  are 
idle  speculations  !  Maybe  ;  but  Ger¬ 
mans  might  do  worse  than  to  indulge  in 
them  :  it  would  show  them,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  have  in  their  leading  states¬ 
man  a  priceless  possession,  which  they 
would  do  well  to  keep  carefully  as  long 
as  possible. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  remarks  are 
also  applicable  to  Bismarck’s  feeling 
toward  parliamentary  government,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  toward  a  certain 
class  of  members  of  Parliament.  He 
listens  to  a  fine  speech  just  as  he  reads  a 
cleverly  written  or  sensational  leader, 
and  neither  makes  great  impression  on 
him.  In  a  word,  he  does  not  hold  elo¬ 
quence  in  high  esteem.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  in  these  da}s  of  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  every  politician  should  be  able 
to  state  clearly  to  an  assembly  the  reason 
why  a  measure  should  be  adopted  or 
opposed  ;  but  he  seems  to  think  that 
there  need  be  no  art  in  such  a  speech  ; 
it  should  be  a  sober  and  clear  report, 
appealing  to  the  judgment,  not  to  the 
feelings,  of  those  who  listen  to  it.  Sen¬ 
timent,  according  to  Bismarck,  is  a 
superfluity  and  a  danger  in  politics.  No 
statesman  should  allow  himself  to  be 
guided  by  It.  Eloquence  appeals  chiefly 
to  sentiment  ;  its  object  is  often  to 
make  people  do  something  which  their 
cooler  and  better  judgment  would  reject, 
and  to  cairv  them  away  ”  almo&t  against 
their  will.”  A  report,  to  be  good, 
should  be  clear,  accurate,  and  truthful. 
Now  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  may  be 
inaccurate  and  deceitful, — may,  in  fact, 
be  a  lie.  The  lawyer  who  defends  a 
prisoner  whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty, 
and  who  by  his  ability  persuades  the 
jury  to  pronounce  an  acquittal,  may  be 
a  very  great  orator,  but  he  is  not  sin¬ 
cere.  Prince  Bismarck  does  not  esteem 
such  a  man  ;  he  considers  him  a  dan¬ 
gerous  being.  A  fine  speech,  judged 
32 
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merely  as  a  speech,  may  be  a  vile  action. 
Bismarck,  of  whose  sincerity  as  a  patri¬ 
otic  German  nobody  can  doubt,  and 
whose  best  and  most  powerful  speeches 
Aih  simply  sober,  accurate,  and  sincere 
reports,  appealing  solely  to  the  common* 
sense  and  the  judgment  of  his  audience, 
may  well  be  of  opinion  that,  in  some 
cases  where  by  their  cleverness  and  elo¬ 
quence  his  political  opponents  have  been 
successful,  they  have  acted  as  un¬ 
scrupulously  as  the  lawyer. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  noted  in 
connection  with  Bismarck’s  opinions  on 
parliamentarianism  :  if  you  were  to  strip 
some  of  the  most  popular  parliamentary 
leaders  of  their  eloquence,  or  rather  of 
their  peculiar  facility  for  talking  fluently 
about  every  possible  subject,  you  would 
often  And  that  as  political  characters 
they  are  without  any  real  value,  and 
are,  in  fact,  mere  dilettanti.  Now 
Prince  Bismarck  himself  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  statesman,  a  practical  man  of 
business,  and  as  such  has  a  strong  dis¬ 
like  to  dilettanteism.  He  served  a  long 
apprenticeship  before  becoming  a 
master  ;  and  as  a  master,  knowing  well 
all  the  secrets  of  his  trade,  he  has  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  amateur  work,  and 
strongly  objects  to  statesmanship  being 
considered,  as  it  is  by  most  people,  as 
a  kind  of  heavenly  gift.  It  is  evident 
that  a  man  may  be  a  first-rate  scholar, 
a  clever  writer,  a  meritorious  banker, 
and  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  very  poor  politician.  To 
the  account  of  some  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  most  influential  opponents  may 
be  placed  certain  political  blunders  which 
no  professional  would  have  committed, 
and  which  ought  to  shake  the  conAdence 
that  they  and  their  friends  continue  un¬ 
dauntedly  to  feel  in  their  own  wisdom. 
It  is  certain  that  the  German  Parliament 
contains  a  great  many  political  dilettante^ 
who  nevertheless  exercise  considerable 
influence  on  parliamentary  resolutions  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  looking  back  on  his  own  success 
as  a  sLatesman,  and  on  the  numerous 
shortcomings  of  his  opponents,  should 
show  himself  in  no  way  inclined  to 
acknowledge  the  superior  wisdom  of  the 
opposition.  Hence  the  open  and  vio¬ 
lent  hostility  shown  toward  him  by  cer¬ 
tain  political  leaders.  They  resent  as  a 
personal  injury  the  fact  that  whatever 


their  scholarship,  eloquence,  or  popu¬ 
larity  may  be,  the  Chancellor  stands 
high  above  them  on  the  eminence  to 
which  his  intellect  and  character  have 
raised  him,  and  where  public  opinion 
not  only  in  Germany  but  throughout 
Europe  maintains  him.  Fame  and  his¬ 
tory  cannot  take  into  account  the  mass 
of  smaller  men  who,  united,  may  suc¬ 
ceed  now  and  again,  in  turning  the  scale 
in  their  favor  against  the  one  great 
weighty  man  who  stands  alone  opposed 
to  them  all.  Fame  and  history  record 
great  actions  and  the  names  of  the  few 
great  men  who  did  them.  Greatness 
consists  in  the  power  to  will,  to  dare, 
and  to  do.  There  is  no  living  man 
who  equals  the  German  Chancellor  in 
power  and  tenacity  of  purpose  and  in 
fearless  daring  ;  and  that  he  can  do 
what  he  wills  and  dares,  the  history  of 
his  life,  the  contemporary  history  of 
Germany  and  of  Europe,  have  shown. 
There  are,  doubtless,  men  of  great 
ability  to  be  found  among  Bismarck’s 
political  opponents  ;  but  not  only  as 
politicians,  but  even  simply  as  men, 
none  of  them  can  be  weighed  against 
him.  In  all  civilized  countries  you  will 
And  many  other  scholars,  writers, 
orators,  artists,  and  distinguished  men 
of  every  description,  to  whom  they  can 
well  be  compared — you  will  not  And  a 
second  Bismarck.  He  is  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  and  you  must  go  back  to 
the  heroic  t\pe  to  And  others  belonging 
to  the  same  grand  species  of  humanity. 
In  common  with  all  members  of  the 
heroic  family — so  sparsely  spread  over 
the  earth,  but  in  whose  deeds  is  written 
the  history  of  the  world, — he  possesses 
an  inflexible  will,  dauntless  courage,  and 
that  singular  elevation  of  mental  faculties 
which  allows  him  to  judge  rightly  the 
intentions  of  others  while  his  own 
designs  remain  a  secret  for  every  one. 
Like  the  really  great  men  of  all  times,  he 
shows,  moreover,  a  marvellous  absence 
of  vulgar  egotism,  an  utter  want  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  his  personal  position,  and 
a  never-failing  readiness  to  risk  again 
and  again  all  he  has  won  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  impersonal  objects  of  his 
life. 

I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  Bismarck 
as  a  resident  in  Berlin  ;  but  Bismarck 
is  a  “  general  ”  subject,  and  has  carried 
me  far  away  from  Berlin,  the  special 
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subject  of  this  essay.  I  return  to  it, 
but  merely  to  add  a  tew  closing  words. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  laid  in 
Beilin  the  first  stone  of  the  building  in 
which  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  is  to  hold  its  sittings  in 
future.  At  that  ceremony  three  men 
were  present  on  whom  the  attention  of 
all  was  centred  :  the  Emperor  William, 
the  Chancellor  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
General  Field-Marshal  Count  Moitke — 
the  noblest  representatives  of  Germany's 
unity,  greatness,  and  power,  embodying 


German  tenacity,  German  fearlessness, 
and  German  discipline  and  sense  of 
duty  ;  three  rare  men — a  great  Sover¬ 
eign,  a  great  Statesman,  a  great  Soldier  ! 
As  I  looked  at  them,  it  suddenly  struck 
me  that  Berlin  did  indeed  possess  some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of ;  that  a  great  sight 
was  to  be  seen  there  ;  and  that  those 
poor  people  who  come  to  Berlin  and  see 
nothing  to  admire,  finding  all  things 
common,  mean,  and  ugly,  must  them¬ 
selves  be  very  small. — Blackwood' s 
Magazine. 


FERNANDO  MENDEZ  PINTO. 

BY  P.  R.  HEAD. 

“  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude  !” — CoN- 
OREVE,  Love  for  Love,  Act  3.  Scene  5. 


“  Have  you  read  the  story  of  China, 
written  by  a  Portuguese,  Fernando 
Mendez  Pinto,  I  think  his  name  is  ? — 
'tis  as  diverting  a  book  of  the  kind  as 
ever  I  read,  and  is  as  handsomely  writ¬ 
ten.  You  must  allow  him  the  privilege 
of  a  traveller,  and  he  does  not  soar  above 
it.  His  lies  are  as  pleasant  and  harm¬ 
less  as  lies  can  be,  and  in  no  great  num¬ 
ber,  considering  the  scope  he  has  for 
them.” 

So  wrote  Mistress  Dorothy  Osborne, 
in  the  year  1653  or  1654,  to  her  accepted 
lover,  Mr.  (not  yet  Sir)  William  Temple, 
the  perverseness  of  elder  Osbornes  keep¬ 
ing  a  young  gentleman  of  such  uncer¬ 
tain  prospects  aloof  as  yet  from  his 
lady’s  side.  But  we  are  not  at  present 
concerned  with  Mistress  Dorothy,  con¬ 
soling  herself  with  romances  and  poetry 
and  Pinto’s  travels  in  the  absence  of  her 
lover  ;  nor  with  the  great  Sir  William  in 
uncertain  youth,  with  all  the  possibilities 
before  him  ;  nor  yet  with  Macaulay, 
king  of  reviewers,  who.  reading  their 
letters  when  they  were  first  printed  by 
Mr.  Courtenay  in  1836,  found  them 
strong  to  touch  a  reviewer's  heart,  and 
fell  in  love  with  Dorothy  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  she  was  dead  and 
buried.  For  present  purposes  Dorothy 
is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  because  she 
was  reading  and  enjoying  Pinto’s  book 
in  the  old  days  when  his  fame  was  some 
two  centuries  fresher  than  it  is  now. 


The  book  was  much  in  the  mouths  of 
men  in  those  times,  but  the  author  was 
rather  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  nature 
of  the  fame  he  acquired.  Like  the 
mythical  Munchausen,  Pinto’s  name 
became  proverbial  for  a  liar.  We  have 
seen  him  gibbeted  by  Congreve  ;  John¬ 
son  has  a  similar  reference  to  him  some¬ 
where  ;  and  Carlyle,  in  the  “  French 
Revolution,”  rackets  him  with  Caglios- 
tro  as  a  foil  to  the  superlative  mendacity 
of  Barr^re.  Tastes  and  fashions 
change,  and  it  has  become  increasingly 
diflicult  since  1653  for  young  ladies,  or 
any  other  type  of  that  frivolous  being 
known  as  the  general  reader,  to  get 
much  diversion  out  of  a  closely  printed 
folio.  So  Pinto’s  books  ceased  to  be 
read,  but  his  fame  remained,  and  his 
reputation  grew  worse  as  there  were  ever 
fewer  to  expostulate  on  behalf  of  an 
author  whom  they  found  diverting.  His 
fame  has  become  extremely  dim  nowa¬ 
days,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  Nobody 
cares  now  whether  he  lied  or  not,  and  few 
will  have  the  curiosity  to  wade  through 
his  yellow  pages  and  discover  what  he 
had  to  tell  that  gained  him  such  an  un¬ 
enviable  notoriety.  Nevertheless  there 
is  much  that  is  interesting  in  Pinto. 
His  narrative,  although  often  confused 
and  often  exaggerated,  has  the  vivacity 
that  comes  of  direct  contact  with  the 
facts.  He  was  no  scientific  observer, 
but  an  unlettered  adventurer,  and  his 
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untruthfulness  is  of  a  kind  that  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  moral 
obliquity  of  deliberate  deceit.  Many  of 
the  marvels  he  recounts,  indeed,  in¬ 
credible  as  they  were  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  subsequent  travellers.  The 
rest  are  generally  such  as  our  scientific 
age  has  learnt  to  distinguish  from  inten¬ 
tional  perversions  of  the  truth.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  wonders  ;  he  saw  them, 
and  they  appeared  to  him  very  wonder¬ 
ful.  Nor  did  they  lose  any  of  their 
strangeness  from  being  viewed  through 
the  haze  of  crowded  memories  when  the 
time  came  to  sit  at  home  and  write  them 
down.  His  book  contains  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  ignorance,  confusion,  inac¬ 
curacy  ;  here  and  there,  the  chronology 
is  impossible  ;  here  and  there  he  seems 
to  mix  up  accounts  which  belong  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  story.  But  there  is 
nothing  incompatible  with  a  conscien¬ 
tious  desire  to  tell  the  truth.  We  cannot 
accept  his  narrative  as  evidence  of  the 
highest  class  concerning  the  state  of  the 
countries  he  describes — not  because  he 
meant  to  give  a  misleading  account, 
but  because  to  give  an  exact  account 
was  beyond  his  powers.  Such  a  writer 
is  now  judged  from  a  new  standpoint. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  he  was  read 
with  avidity,  and  abused  as  a  liar. 
Now  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  re¬ 
proached,  he  is  neglected. 

Pinto’s  “  Peregrination,”  as  he  called 
it,  was  first  published  at  Lisbon  in  i6r4, 
when,  as  will  be  seen,  the  author  must 
have  been  dead  some  years.  It  speedily 
became  popular.  A  Spanish  translation 
was  published  at  Madrid  in  r6zo,  a 
b'rench  one  at  Paris  in  1628,  an  English 
one  in  London  in  1653,  and  one  into 
German  (“  Hochteutsche,”  High  Ger¬ 
man,  not  Dutch)  at  Amsterdam  in  t67r. 
There  are  many  reprints,  both  of  the 
original  work  and  the  several  trans¬ 
lations.  Bibliographical  Dibdin  gives 
the  date  of  the  English  translation, 
r663  ;  but  bibliographical  Dibdin  is 
mistaken.  The  edition  of  1663  was  the 
second  edition,  and  differs  from  the 
first  only  in  some  minute  points  of  ty¬ 
pography.  Pinto  had  been  introduced 
to  the  English  reader  as  early  as  1625, 
by  Simuel  Purchas,  the  industrious 
compiler  of  the  five  huge  folios  of 
“Purchas  his  Pilgiimes”;  an  epitome 


of  the  “  Peregrination,”  with  amusing 
marginal  comments,  forms  part  of  the 
third  volume. 

Was  Dorothy  Osborne  reading  the 
French  translation  or  the  English  in 
those  days  of  true  love  not  running 
smoothly  ?  The  French  is  a  little  more 
likely  ;  but  I  prefer  to  think  of  her  as 
musing  over  the  pages,  fragrant  with  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  books  fresh  from 
the  press,  of  the  same  edition  which  to¬ 
day  exhales  it  venerable  mustiness  be¬ 
fore  me.  It  is  a  volume  in  small  folio, 
not  very  thick,  tolerably  well  printed, 
and  introduced,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  by  a  title-page  as  long  as  a  moder¬ 
ate  essay.  On  the  title-page  the  trans¬ 
lator  is  modestly  veiled  under  initials  ; 
but  he  plucks  up  courage  to  sign  his  full 
name  at  the  foot  of  his  dedication,  and 
reveals  the  identity  of  “  H.  C.  Gent.” 
in  the  person  of  Henry  Cogan.  He 
supplies  his  author  with  an  elal^orate 
.\pologetical  Defence  ;  for  have  there 
not  been  “  some  who  in  regard  of  the 
stupendious  things  which  he  delivers, 
will  seem  to  give  no  credit  thereunto  ?” 
Such  incredulous  persons  shall  be  re¬ 
futed  by  citations  from  "  many  several 
authentick  Authors,”  confirming  Pinto’s 
marvels,  and  shall  doubt  no  more.  Then 
he  gives  a  very  copious  list  of  authori¬ 
ties,  by  book  and  chapter. making  a  really 
dazzling  show  of  research.  If  only  in¬ 
credulity  were  banished  from  the  world, 
and  one  could  feel  quite  sure  that  Cogan 
did  not  get  his  authoiities  at  second 
hand  !  All  things  have  an  end,  and  so 
has  the  Apologetical  Defence,  the  scep¬ 
tics  being  left  in  a  sadly  battered  condi¬ 
tion  ;  while  Cogan  handsomely  bows  his 
author  in  : — 

“  By  all  this  now  is  my  Author  thor¬ 
oughly  vindicated  from  all  aspersions  of 
falsehood,  that  may  be  cast  up  this  his 
Work,  which,  were  it  otherwise,  and 
meerly  devised,  yet  it  is  so  full  of 
variety,  and  of  strange,  both  Comick 
and  Tragic  Events,  as  cannot  chuse  but 
delight  far  more  than  any  Romance^  or 
other  of  that  kind.  But  being  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  truth,  as  I  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved,  it  will  no  doubt  give  all 
the  satisfaction  that  can  be  desired  of 
the  Reader.'’ 

Pinto  begins  the  “  rude  and  un¬ 
polished  discourse”  which  he  purposes 
to  leave  to  his  children  for  a  memorial 
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and  an  inheritance  with  a  brief  and 
business-like  account  of  his  life  up  to 
the  commencement  of  his  voyages. 
He  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the  little 
town  of  Montemoro  Velho,  and  lived 
there  miserably  enough  until  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve,  when  an  uncle  took 
compassion  on  him,  and  got  him  a  place 
in  the  service  of  a  “  very  honorable 
Lady  ”  at  Lisbon.  This,  he  informs 
us,  was  in  1521  ;  which  would  place  his 
birth  in  1509  or  1510.  He  remained  in 
this  service  a  year  and  a  half,  when  an 
accident  befell  him,  the  nature  of.  which 
he  does  not  mention.  The  ungentle 
reader  may  imagine  something  discred¬ 
itable  if  he  pleases.  I’into  says  that  the 
accident  put  him  in  peril  of  his  life, 
which  looks  rather  suspicious.  He  ran 
away  from  the  honorable  lady  to  a  small 
port,  when  he  embarked  in  a  vessel 
going  to  Setuval.  The  voyage  soon  ter¬ 
minated  in  disaster.  They  were 
boarded  by  a  French  pirate,  and  those 
who  were  not  slain  were  clapped  under 
the  hatches  with  a  view  to  the  Barbary 
slave- market.  Luckily  for  them,  the 
piraUs  fell  in  with  a  much  richer  prize, 
and,  having  taken  it,  turned  iheir  course 
toward  France  to  enjoy  their  ill-gotten 
gains  at  ease.  Pinto  and  some  of  his 
companions  ^ere  stripped  naked,  and 
put  ashore.  They  obtained  some  relief 
from  the  country  people,  and  Pinto 
pushed  on  to  Setuval,  whither  he  had 
been  bound  originally.  He  fell  on  his 
legs,  as  he  always  had  a  knack  of  doing 
after  a  disaster,  and  found  a  gentleman 
who  took  him  into  his  service.  P'ive 
years  and  a  half  of  this  way  of  life  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  he  was  not  earning 
enough  to  live  on,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  his  chances  among  the  ad¬ 
venturous  fellow-countrymen  who  were 
at  that  time  wooing  fortune  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  East. 

He  set  sail  in  t537,  he  says.  A  year 
and  a  half  with  the  honorable  lady  ;  a 
reasonable  interval  fur  the  voyage  and 
capture  by  pirates,  and  search  for  em¬ 
ployment  at  Setuval  ;  five  years  and 
a  half  in  service  at  Setuval  ;  which 
can  hardly  be  made  into  much  more 
than  seven  years,  and  brings  us  from 
r52r  to — r537  !  Let  not  the  reader  of 
Pinto  make  haste  to  execrate  ;  he  will 
become  accustomed  to  chronological 
curiosities.  Time,  which  dew  so  fast  in 
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Portugal,  in  China  travels  backward  for 
a  year  and  a  half. 

They  sailed  round  the  Cape  in  a  deet 
of  dve,  and  touched  at  Mozambique. 
There  the  deet  separated — two  ships 
going  to  Goa,  three,  one  of  which  was 
Pinto’s  going  to  Diu  :  these  were  the 
two  principal  Portuguese  settlements  in 
India  There  was  great  excitement  and 
apprehension  among  the  settlers,  who 
were  threatened  with  an  invasion  of  the 
Turks.  At  Goa,  Pinto  found  an  ex¬ 
pedition  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the 
Red  Sea,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
enemy’s  purpose,  and  joined  it.  Things 
went  fairly  with  the  expedition  at  drst. 
They  caught  a  renegade  Christian  of 
piratical  habits,  who  had  turned  Ma¬ 
hometan  for  love  of  a  Mahometan  bride, 
and  “  gently  perswaded  him  to  acquit 
this  abominable  belief.”  But  he  was  a 
contumacious  renegade,  and  answered 
with  a  brutish  obstinacy  ;  wherefore  they 
tied  a  great  stone  about  his  neck  and 
cast  him  alive  into  the  sea.  They  land¬ 
ed  at  Massuah,  and  went  overland  to 
visit  the  mother  of  Prester  John.  VV’hen 
they  got  back  on  board  ship,  their 
troubles  began.  They  met  three  Turk¬ 
ish  galleys,  and  a  terrible  fight  took 
place.  All  the  Portuguese  were  killed 
except  nine,  Pinto  among  them,  who 
were  carried  off  to  Mocha  and  there  sold 
as  slaves.  Pinto  fell  to  a  Greek  rene¬ 
gade,  whose  cruelty  nearly  drove  him 
to  suicide.  At  last  he  was  bartered  to 
a  Jew  for  a  consignment  of  dates,  and 
accompanied  his  new  master  to  Oruz. 
There  he  was  delivered  by  the  kindness 
of  two  Portuguese  officials,  who  raised 
money  to  buy  him  and  set  him  at 
liberty. 

He  got  back  to  Goa,  not  without 
further  adventures,  and  in  the  next  year 
(1539)  joined  the  train  of  Pedro  de 
Faria,  newly  appointed  Captain  of 
Malacca.  There  was  plenty  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  Pinto  at  Malacca.  First 
there  was  a  mission  to  the  King  of 
Batas,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  Re¬ 
turning  from  this  mission,  the  ship  put 
in  at  Quedah.  Now,  the  king  of 
Quedah  had  recently  murdered  his 
father,  and  was  holding  a  great  feast  to 
celebrate  his  own  marriage  to  his 
mother.  This  indecent  doubling  of  the 
parts  of  Hamlet  and  Hamlet’s  Uncle 
was  the  subject  of  some  imprudent  re- 
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marks  at  a  dinner  where  one  of  Pinto's 
companions  was  present,  and  the  guests 
were  arrested  on  the  information  of 
spies.  Their  feet,  hands,  and  heads 
were  sawn  off,  and  the  king,  feeling  it 
necessary  that  some  explanation  of  the 
proceedings  should  be  offered  to  the 
captain  of  Malacca’s  envoy,  sent  for 
Pinto.  Nothing  could  give  a  stronger 
impression  of  the  good  faith  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  than  the  straightforward  simplicity 
with  which  he  describes  his  abject  ter¬ 
ror  when  he  obeyed  the  summons.  So 
dire  was  his  distress  on  coming  into  the 
presence  of  the  king  aftd  the  dead 
bodies  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  to 
be  expended  in  bringing  him  round  with 
cold  water  and  fans  before  the  story 
could  be  told.  He  was  in  no  mood  to 
criticize  the  explanation,  and,  having 
got  away  from  the  king  with  a  promise 
to  stay  another  week,  was  glad  enough 
to  hoist  sail  without  a  minute’s  delay, 
and  ship  off  back  to  Malacca. 

After  no  long  interval,  Pedro  de  Faria 
sent  him  again,  to  convey  a  present  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  another  native 
potentate  of  Sumatra.  On  the  return 
voyage  a  storm  arose,  the  vessel  was 
wrecked,  and  only  five  survivors  were 
cast  on  shore.  One  shortly  died  from 
injuries  sustained  in  the  shipwreck,  and 
two  others  attempting  to  swim  across  a 
river  were  swallowed  by  alligators. 
Pinto’s  description  of  these  “  great 
Lizards  ”  as  big  as  a  boat  with  scales  on 
their  backs  and  mouths  two  foot  wide 
was  no  doubt  regarded  afterward  as  a 
choice  example  of  long-bow  practice. 
Pinto  and  the  other  survivor  were  at 
last  taken  off  by  a  barque,  the  crew  of 
which  rather  unreasonably  suspected 
them  to  be  the  owners  of  concealed 
treasure,  and  whipped  them  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  where  it  was  hid.  Pinto 
being  nearly  dead  after  the  beating 
escaped  the  fate  of  his  companion,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  swallowed  his  gold 
and  had  a  particularly  nasty  emetic  ad¬ 
ministered  to  him,  whereupon  “  he  cast 
up  both  his  lungs  and  his  liver,  so  as  he 
dyed  within  an  hour  after.”  When 
they  landed,  Pinto  was  found  useless  as 
a  slave,  and  turned  out  of  doors.  He 
appealed  with  many  tears  to  a  Mahom¬ 
etan  merchant,  promising  that  a  ransom 
would  be  paid  by  Pedro  de  Faria  on  his 
safe  return.  The  Mahometan  trusted 


him,  bought  him  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  seventeen  and  sixpence,  took  him  to 
Malacca,  and  got  a  handsome  reward. 

The  next  expedition  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of 
Pinto’s  many  voyages.  He  was  sent 
round  to  Pahang,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  to  convey  a  car^o 
of  goods  to  one  Tome  Lobo,  Faria  s 
factor  there.  Then  he  was  to  go  on  to 
Patani  in  Siam,  on  diplomatic  business. 
Soon  after  he  arrived  at  Pahang,  a  riot 
arose  in  the  town.  Tome  Lobo  s  house 
was  wrecked,  and  he  and  Pinto  lost  all 
their  goods,  barely  escaping  with  their 
lives.  They  got  away  to  Patani,  and, 
with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  community  of  that  place,  righted 
themselves  by  summary  reprisals  on  the 
ships  and  goods  of  certain  unlucky  in¬ 
habitants  of  Pahang. 

Soon  after  there  arrived  at  Patani  one 
Antonio  de  Faria,  who  may  have  been 
a  relation  of  Pedro’s.  He  brought  with 
him  a  large  cargo  of  woollen  and  linen 
stuffs,  which  he  had  obtained  on  credit 
at  Malacca  and  hoped  to  sell  at  Patani. 
But  finding  no  market  there,  he  took  the 
advice  of  experienced  merchants  and 
sent  his  goods  to  Ligor,  farther  up  the 
coast.  Pinto  was  one  of  sixteen  adven¬ 
turers  who  went  on  the  same  vessel  with 
the  hope  of  picking  up  something  for 
themselves  at  Ligor.  They  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  ”  river”  of  Ligor  (that  is, 
I  suppose,  the  narrow  channel  between 
the  island  of  Tantalam  and  the  main¬ 
land)  they  fell  in  with  a  terrible  Mahom¬ 
etan  pirate,  one  Coia  Acem,  who  cher¬ 
ished  resentment  against  the  Portuguese 
forasmuch  as  a  captain  of  that  nation 
had  killed  his  father  and  two  of  his 
brothers.  Coia  Acem  set  on  with  vigor 
and  soon  had  captured  the  cargo,  sunk 
the  ship,  and  slain  all  the  Portuguese 
except  three.  Those  who  escaped  were 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  Pinto,  and  a 
merchant  who  shortly  died  of  the  priva¬ 
tions  they  underwent  on  shore.  Pinto 
and  the  captain  were  saved  by  a  vessel 
that  happened  to  pass  up  the  ”  river” 
or  channel,  and  taken  to  Ligor,  whence 
they  got  back  to  Patani  and  announced 
the  collapse  of  his  hopes  to  Antonio 
de  Faria.  He,  with  the  high  spirit  of 
his  race,  ”  seeing  himself  stripped  of  the 
12,000  duckets  he  had  borrowed  at 
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MalacUy  resolved  not  to  return  thither,  reminded  them  that  God  “  never  per- 
because  he  had  no  means  to  pay  his  mitted  any  evil  but  for  a  greater  good  ; 
Creditors  but  he  swore  a  solemn  oath  moreover  how  he  firmly  believed,  thatv 
to  pursue  the  pirate  and  be  revenged,  though  we  had  now  lost  five  hundred 
and  got  together  five  and  fifty  men  for  thousand  crowns,  we  should  ere  it  were 
the  adventure.  Pinto  made  one  of  long  get  about  six  hundred  thousand 
them,  though  sadly  out  of  spirits,  and  for  them.”  They  listened  with  tears 
apparently  out  of  condition  too —  to  this  assurance  of  the  divine  mercy. 

”  having  been  able  to  save  nothing  but  “  After  fifteen  days,”  Pinto  proceeds, 
my  miserable  carcass,  wounded  in  three  "  it  pleased  God  who  never  forsakes 
places  with  a  Javelin,  and  my  skull  them  that  truly  put  their  trust  in  him, 
crackt  with  a  stone,  whereby  I  was  three  miraculously  to  send  us  a  remedy,  where- 
or  four  times  at  the  point  of  death.”  by  we  escaped  out  of  that  misery  we 
Coia  Acem  was  reported  bound  for  were  in.”  The  miracle  was  the  ap- 
the  island  of  Hainan,  and  they  pursued  pearance  of  a  Chinese  vessel,  the  crew 
him,  coasting  along  the  Camboya  and  of  which  landed  to  collect  water  and 
Cochin  China  coast.  Their  rule  was  if  wood.  The  Portuguese  hid  in  the 
they  met  a  strange  ship  to  fight  it,  on  forest,  and  waited  until  the  Chinamen 
the  hypothesis  that  it  might  contain  were  fully  engaged  with  their  work, 
Coia  Acem  or  somebody  else  as  bad.  when  P^aria  gave  the  signal  (the  name 
By  this  system,  as  iheir  engagements  of  Jesus  cried  aloud  three  times)  and 
were  all  victorious,  they  succeeded  in  they  rushed  to  the  beach,  boarded 
visiting  several  scoundrels  with  their  and  shoved  off  the  ship,  and  fired  upon 
deserts  as  well  as  in  shedding  a  good  the  owners  on  land  with  a  gun  they 
deal  of  perfectly  innocent  Dlood.  What  found  in  her  ;  which  made  them  fly  into 
was  of  more  practical  importance,  they  the  Wood,  where  no  doubt  they  passed 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  in  lamenting  the  sad 
began  to  go  so  fine  in  China  silks  as  to  success  of  their  ill-fortune  as  we  had 
arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  inhabitants  done  ours  before.”  On  board  they 
of  the  coast  towns.  Pinto  relates  with  found  a  little  boy,  an  old  man  acting  as 
gusto  how  they  made  a  quite  unpro-  cook,  and  the  dinner  ready — “whereunto 
voked  assault  on  a  vessel  containing  a  we  fell  with  good  stomacks,  as  being 
bridal  partv  who  were  awaiting  the  not  a  little  hungry.  Dinner  done,  and 
bridegroom’s  arrival  by  sea  ;  they  seized  thanks  rendered  to  God  for  his  gracious 
and  carried  off  the  bride  and  some  of  mercy  to  us,  an  Inventory  was  taken  of 
her  relations,  and  as  they  stood  out  to  the  goods  that  were  in  ihe  Lantea" — the 
sea  met  the  bridegroom  coming  exul-  plunder  amounting  to  the  value  of  4000 
tantly  with  his  party  in  five  ships  crowns.  Antonio  de  Faria  entered  into 
adorned  with  flags  and  banners.  A  conversation  with  the  boy,  a  son  of  the 
band  of  music  struck  up  merrily,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  promised  to 
poor  fellow,  unconscious  of  the  captive  treat  him  as  his  own  son.  The  boy  re¬ 
maiden  under  their  hatches,  saluted  plied  that  they  had  robbed  his  father  of 
them  with  exuberant  friendliness,  and  the  savings  of  thirty  years  without  fear 
they  passed  on  hugely  relishing  the  joke,  of  the  divine  justice,  and  that  he  would 
They  cruised  about  in  this  way — in-  rather  die  with  his  father  than  live  with 
quiring  everywhere  after  Coia  Acem,  but  such  wicked  people.  Being  gently  re- 
never  hearing  anything  of  him — until  buked  for  this  strong  language  Would 
they  had  amassed  500,000  crowns  with-  you  know,  replyed  he,  why  I  said  so  ?  it 
out  any  diminution  of  their  indignation  was  because  I  saw  you  after  you  had  filled 
at  the  wickedness  of  piracy,  when  the  your  bellies,  praise  God  with  lifted  up 
pirate  happens  to  be  a  heathen.  All  hands,  and  yet  for  all  that  like  hypo- 
these  gains,  however,  were  lost  in  a  crites  never  care  for  making  restitution 
storm,  which  wrecked  them  on  the  ap-  of  that  you  have  stolen.”  This  speech 
propriately  named  Island  of  Thieves —  was  heard,  and  is  recorded  by  Pinto, 
Ladrone  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  evidently  without  any  other  feeling  than 
Cantun  River.  In  the  extremity  of  admiration  for  such  excellent  senti- 
their  distress  the  consolations  of  piety  ments.  They  immediately  invited  the 
were  not  wanting.  Antonio  de  Faria  boy  to  become  a  Christian,  and  Faria 
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began  to  instruct  him  in  the  doctrines 
of  that  religion.  The  boy  heard  him 
patiently  to  the  end,  and  then  raising 
his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  said 
weeping  :  “  Blessed  by  thy  Power,  O 
Lord,  that  permits  such  people  to  live 
on  the  Karth,  that  speak  so  well  of  thee, 
and  yet  so  ill  observe  thy  Law,  as  these 
blinded  Miscreants  do,  who  think  that 
robbing  and  preaching  are  things  that 
can  be  acceptable  to  thee  !”  Then  he 
lay  in  a  corner,  weeping,  and  refused 
food  for  three  days.  One  would  like  to 
hear  more  of  this  most  enlightened  boy, 
but  he  drops  out  of  the  story. 

The  mariners  now  made  for  “  Liam- 
poo,”  by  which  Pinto  means  Ning-po, 
not  without  occasional  opportunities 
for  piracy  and  abduction  on  the  way. 
They  fell  in  with  a  Chinese  pirate 
named  Quiay  Panian,  who  was  friendly 
to  the  Portuguese,  and  had  several 
promising  young  pirates  of  that  nation 
among  his  crew.  With  him  they  struck 
up  an  alliance  and  swore  friendship  on 
the  gospels.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
while  words  are  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  describe  Pinto’s  abhorrence  of  the 
detestable  crime  of  piracy,  as  practised 
by  Coia  Acem,  Quiay  Panian’s  skill  and 
experience  in  the  same  profession  are 
noted  with  much  approval. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  joint  force 
discovered  and  engaged  the  enemy. 
They  picked  up  a  small  fishing-boat, 
containing  a  few  wounded  Portuguese, 
the  sole  survivors  of  a  crew  who  had 
been  attacked  by  Coia  Acem.  By  in¬ 
quiries  made  near  the  scene  of  the  com¬ 
bat  they  learned  that  the  pirate  was 
sheltered  in  a  river  not  far  off.  After 
carefully  reconnoitring  his  position,  they 
attacked,  and  a  tremendous  fight  en¬ 
sued,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Coia 
Acem  and  the  extermination  of  his 
crew.  A  house  on  shore,  which  had 
been  used  by  the  pirates  as  a  kind  of 
infirmary,  and  which  contained  a  large 
number  of  sick  men,  was  set  on  fire, 
and  the  inmates  burnt  alive.  The  goods 
taken  from  the  Portuguese  who  had  been 
rescued  in  the  boat  were  thus  recovered, 
and  Faria  braced  himself  up  for  an 
astounding  effort  of  liberality.  He 
made  the  men  he  had  saved  a  free  pres¬ 
ent  of  their  own  property,  and  expressed 
a  touching  confidence  that  such  benefi¬ 
cence  would  without  doubt  secure  his 


eternal  salvation.  His  countrymen 
seem  to  have  taken  a  similar  view. 
When  the  vessels  arrived  at  Ning-po, 
and  his  bounty  was  made  known  by  the 
grateful  recipients,  the  Portuguese 
colony  at  that  place  organized  a  grand 
reception  with  a  special  service  of  great 
magnificence  at  the  church,  as  a  tribute 
to  so  much  virtue  and  generosity. 

At  Ning-po,  Quiay  Panian,  who  had 
been  a  useful  friend  to  Faria,  died. 
Faria,  casting  about  to  find  new  scope 
for  his  enterprising  genius,  fell  in  with 
one  Similau,  a  pirate,  who  made  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  Similau 
could  show  them  the  way  to  an  island, 
called  Calempluy,  where  seventeen  kings 
of  China  were  interred  in  tombs  of  gold, 
surrounded  by  golden  idols,  treasures  of 
gold  and  jewels,  potentialities  of  plunder 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Similau 
was  engaged  as  pilot,  and  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  fifty  Portuguese  and 
about  ninety  native  sailors  and  slaves, 
in  two  vessels,  started  at  once  for 
Calempluy.  The  length  of  the  voyage 
excited  suspicions  of  Similau’s  good 
faith.  After  two  months  and  a  half  of 
voyaging  through  totally  unknown  seas, 
Faria  delivered  an  ultimatum  ;  the  pilot 
was  to  bring  them  to  their  destination 
within  three  days,  or  forfeit  his  life. 
That  night  they  were  in  a  river,  and 
Similau  slipped  over  the  ship's  side  and 
escaped.  When  this  was  discovered, 
and  Faria  had  gone  ashore  to  hunt  the 
fugitive,  the  greater  part  of  the  native 
sailors  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
followed  Similau’s  example.  In  spite 
of  these  difficulties,  Faria  managed,  by 
capturing  and  separately  questioning  the 
crew  of  a  small  barque,  to  find  his  way 
to  the  golden  island.  It  lay  in  the 
middle  of  a  river,  and  was  about  a 
league  in  circuit.  Around  it  went  a 
wall  or  platform  of  jasper,  whose  stones 
were  so  exquisitely  cut  that  the  whole 
wall  appeared  as  one  piece  ;  on  the  wall 
was  a  balustrade  of  turned  copper, 
having  at  intervals  pillars  of  the  same 
metal  surmounted  by  statues.  Within 
the  balustrade  a  circle  of  monsters  cast 
in  metal  held  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  seemed  to  encompass  the  whole 
island  in  the  manner  of  a  dance.  Kn- 
circled  by  these,  and  by  a  row  of  arches 
in  rich  mosaic,  was  a  grove  of  orange 
trees,  and  in  it  a  hundred  and  sixty 
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hermitages.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  through  his  negligence  and  indiscretion 
island,  surrounded  by  the  orange  grove,  he  had  lost  the  fairest  occasion  that  ever 
rose  the  golden  pinnacles  of  the  temples  he  should  be  able  to  meet  withall.’’ 
and  shrines  of  the  kings.  As  Purchas  puts  it,  his  heat  was  soon 

The  jasper  wall  was  pierced  by  eight  cooled.  They  had  not  voyaged  very 
entrances.  At  one  of  these  Antonio  de  far  before  they  encountered  the  terrible 
Faria  landed  with  a  part  of  his  men,  'I'yphoon.  Pinto,  by  the  way,  is  said  to 
leaving  the  rest  as  a  guard  for  the  ships,  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  this 
Cautiously  and  in  silence  they  advanced  name  for  the  wind  which  the  Chinese 
to  the  nearest  hermitage,  and  one  of  call  tai-fung  into  Europe.  In  vain  they 
the  Chinese  who  accompanied  the  party  lightened  the  ships  by  throwing  over¬ 
knocked  at  the  door.  Entering,  they  board  their  chests  of  silver  and  cutting 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  away  the  masts  ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
venerable  hermit,  who  manifested  great  night  those  who  were  in  the  same  ship 
alarm  at  their  appearance.  To  his  in-  with  Pinto  heard  from  the  other  vessel, 
quiries  who  they  were  and  what  they  which  Faria  commanded,  a  cry  of 
wanted,  Faria  replied  through  his  inter-  **  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !”  and 
preter  that  he  was  a  Siamese  merchant,  when  the  morning  came  they  had  disap- 
who  had  lost  all  his  property  in  a  ship-  pcared.  Pinto’s  ship  struck  on  the 
wreck  from  which  himself  and  his  crew  coast  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
had  escaped  with  their  lives  ;  that  they  of  Monday  the  5th  of  August,  1542,  and 
’had  come  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  then  went  to  pieces,  fourteen  Portuguese 
made,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  that  holy  island,  escaping  with  their  lives, 
hoping  also  to  obtain  alms,  which  they  Then  began  Pinto's  wanderings  by 
would  assuredly  repay  when  they  should  land  over  the  Celestial  Empire,  lasting 
have  repaired  their  fortunes.  To  this  nearly  two  years,  and  furnishing  him 
the  hermit  replied  wUh  considerable  with  material  for  the  detailed  and  mar- 
dignity  that  his  talc  was  manifestly  false  velfous  descriptions  of  the  cities  and 
and  his  intention  robbery.  He  con-  manners  of  China  which  did  more  than 
tinned  to  threaten  the  Portuguese  with  any  other  part  of  his  book  to  win  him 
eternal  damnation,  and  to  appeal  to  his  fame  as  an  explorer,  and  which  pro¬ 
heaven  against  the  wickedness  of  men,  vided  the  scoffers  with  their  most 
while  they  proceeded  to  ransack  the  formidable  weapons  for  the  assault 
place,  breaking  open  coffins  for  the  sake  against  his  credibility.  The  most  won- 
of  the  silver  coins  placed  in  them,  and  derful  of  his  wonders  are  now  known 
scattering  the  bones  of  the  departed  not  to  be  more  wonderful  than  the  truth, 
saints  upon  the  floor.  Faria  listened  to  and  when  the  necessary  allowance  has 
the  hermit’s  denunciations  with  calm  been  made  for  his”  personal  equation,” 
politeness,  and  the  same  impartial  ap-  there  will  remain  very  little  ground  for 
probation  of  his  moral  views  which  he  impugning  his  good  faith.  His  accounts 
had  displayed  toward  the  captured  boy.  certainly  lack  the  cut-and-dried  flavor 
On  his  return  to  the  ships  he  was  im-  that  commands  the  respect  of  the  duller 
prudent  enough,  contrary  to  the  advice  kind  of  critics.  Everything  is  suffused 
of  some  of  his  band,  to  leave  the  hermit  with  a  glow  of  romance,  as  from  a  man 
behind,  believing  that  his  age  and  in-  who  had  seen  the  splendid  vision  of 
firmities  would  prevent  him  from  giving  Badroulbadour  passing  to  the  bath,  and 
the  alarm.  But  this  expectation  was  spoken  with  Aladdin  in  the  street.  The 
disappointed.  Before  long  the  island  vast  cities,  the  rich  palaces  with  their 
was  in  a  tumult,  with  bells  ringing  and  quaintly  ordered  gardens,  the  gorgeous 
beacons  blazing  as  a  signal  of  distress  to  pageants,  the  thronging  population  of 
the  dwellers  on  the  .banks  of  the  river,  the  country,  the  strange  customs  of  that 
All  hopes  of  comfortably  looting  the  still  mysterious  land,  lost  nothing  of 
golden  shrines  were  at  an  end.  A  hasty  their  impressiveness  when  described  by 
dash  into  the  grove  enabled  them  to  such  a  traveller.  To  attempt  to  give  an 
plunder  another  hermitage,  but  the  example  of  these  descriptions  by  a 
booty  was  only  silver,  and  they  were  quotation  of  any  permissible  length 
obliged  to  set  sail,  Faria  “tearing  his  would  be  to  imitate  the  fool  in  the  Greek 
hair  and  beard  for  very  rage,  to  see  that  exercise  book  who  brought  a  brick  into 
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the  market  as  a  sample  of  the  house  he 
wished  to  sell.  Pinto's  style,  never 
particularly  terse,  here  revels  in  diffuse¬ 
ness  ;  a  procession  trails  through  his 
pages  as  it  trailed  through  the  streets  of 
Pekin,  in  ever-varying  magnificence  and 
grotesqueness.  VVe  can  tell  what  Pinto 
suffered,  but  must  leave  Pinto  himself 
to  tell  what  he  has  seen. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  remarked,  as 
it  has  helped  to  discredit  his  narrative, 
though  attributable  to  no  fault  of  the 
narrator.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  his 
wanderings  completely,  as  the  majority 
of  the  names  of  places  he  mentions  are 
quite  unrecognizable ;  which  will  not 
1^  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  names  were  Chinese,  and  that 
he  was  in  most  cases  entirely  without 
guidance  in  writing  down  his  phonetic 
recollection  of  the  word  as  he  had  heard 
it  spoken  years  before.  His  description 
of  the  island  of  Calempluy,  for  instance, 
naturally  excited  the  greatest  curiosity 
among  subsequent  explorers,  but  the 
place  has  never  been  satisfactorily  iden¬ 
tified. 

The  little  party  of  Portuguese 
wandered  about  begging  from  door  to 
door  and  from  village  to  village,  until, 
being  taken  up  and  condemned  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  they  exchanged 
their  mendicancy  for  the  labor  of  galley- 
slaves.  As  prisoners  they  were  sent 
first  to  Nan-kin,- and  thence  upon  appeal 
to  Pekin,  where  they  were  sentenced  to 
one  year  of  a  kind  of  mild  penal  ser¬ 
vitude.  In  this  condition  they  might 
have  been  tolerably  comfortable  if  they 
could  have  kept  the  peace  amon'fe  them¬ 
selves.  Pinto  ascribes  the  quarrel  which 
took  place  to  the  malignancy  of  the 
"  divel  ”  himself  ;  irritated  at  the  sight 
of  their  brotherly  affection,  “he  so 
wrought  that  two  of  our  company  fell 
into  a  quarrel  ....  about  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Madureyras  and  the  Fonsecas, 
for  to  know  which  of  these  two  houses 
was  in  most  esteem  at  the  King  of  For- 
tugaf  s  couft  ;  the  matter  went  so  far, 
that  from  one  word  to  another  they  came 
at  length  to  terras  of  oyster-wives,  say¬ 
ing  one  to  another,  Who  are  you  J  and 
again,  who  are  you  t  So  that  thereupon 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  trans¬ 
ported  with  choller  that  one  of  them 
gave  the  other  a  great  box  on  the  ear, 
who  instantly  returned  him  a  blow  with 


his  sword,"  and  so  on,  until  seven  out 
of  nine  were  wounded  in  the  fray.  Con¬ 
demned  in  consequence  of  this  scandal 
to  perpetual  slavery,  "  we  did  not  a  little 
detest  amongst  ourselves  both  the 
Fonsecas  and  the  Madureyras,  but  much 
more  the  divel  that  wrought  us  this  mis¬ 
chief.’’  Accordingly  they  took  a  sol¬ 
emn  oath  to  live  together  lovingly  for 
the  future,  and  arranged  to  appoint  a 
chief  from  among  their  number  in 
monthly  rotation,  whom  the  rest  should 
obey. 

Their  deliverance  from  slavery  was 
brought  about  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Tartars  with  a  huge  army,  including 
80,000  “  rhinocerots  ’’  to  draw  the  bag¬ 
gage.  After  storming  Pekin,  the  in¬ 
vaders  marched  upon  Quansy  or 
Quin9ay,  as  Pinto  calls  the  place  of  his 
captivity  (there  is  a  Quang-si  about  250 
miles  from  Nan-kin),  took  the  place, 
and  carried  off  the  Portuguese  among 
their  prisoners.  In  a  few  days  their 
progress  was  impeded  by  the  difficulty 
of  taking  a  strongly  fortified  castle. 
One  of  the  Portuguese  boldly  offered  to 
accomplish  the  task,  and  was  intrusted 
with  a  command  for  the  occasion.  The 
attempt  was  brilliantly  successful,  the 
Portuguese  were  released,  treated  with 
great  honor,  taken  in  triumph  to  Pekin, 
and  presented  to  the  Tartar  king.  To 
assist  them  on  their  way  home  they  were 
allowed  to  form  part  of  the  suite  of  an 
ambassador  about  to  start  for  Cochin 
China,  and  the  king  of  that  country  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  a  ship  and  escort  to 
pursue  their  voyage. 

They  threw  away  their  own  good  fort¬ 
une,  as  before.  A  trifling  dispute  was 
the  occasion  of  a  quarrel,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  such  extremities  as  Pinto  re¬ 
fuses  for  very  shame  to  relate  in  detail. 
Their  conductor,  thoroughly  disgusted, 
landed  them  on  a  small  island  and  left 
them  to  their  fate.  After  further  trou¬ 
bles,  which  reduced  the  number  of 
Pinto’s  companions  to  two,  they  arrived 
in  the  vessel  of  a  friendly  pirate  at 
Tanega-sima,  one  of  the  most  southerly 
of  the  smaller  Japanese  islands.  Being 
hospitably  received  by  the  chief  man  of 
the  place,  and  questioned  about  their 
country,  they  proceeded  to  lie  with  char¬ 
acteristic  freedom  and  bieadth  of  style 
concerning  the  power  and  resources  of 
Portugal,  and  succeeded  in  impressing 
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him  deeply  with  a  sense  of  their  import¬ 
ance.  Their  reputation  was  largely  in¬ 
creased  when  one  of  their  party  was 
seen  to  shoot  ducks  with  an  arquebus, 
firearms  having  been  previously  un¬ 
known  in  Tanega-sima.  The  fame  of 
the  strangers  spread,  and  the  king  of  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Bungo,  on  the 
island  of  Kin-sin,  wrote  to  request  that 
one  of  them  might  be  sent  to  him  for 
his  diversion.  Pinto  was  selected,  on 
the  ground  of  being  the  cheerfullest  of 
the  party.  He  found  the  monarch  of 
Bungo  ill  in  bed  with  the  gout,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  not  only  to  amuse  him, 
but  also  to  cure  his  disease  by  means  of 
a  Chinese  remedy.  There  was  excellent 
shooting  to  be  had  in  Bungo,  and 
Pinto’s  arquebus  created  an  immense 
sensation.  Nothing  would  content  the 
second  son  of  the  king,  a  boy  of  about 
sixteen,  but  that  Pinto  should  teach  him 
to  shoot.  It  was  granted  after  much 
persuasion  that  he  should  have  "  a 
couple  of  charges  for  the  satisfying  of 
his  mind.”  The  prince  thought,  as  any 
boy  would  under  the  circumstances,  that 
a  couple  of  shots  was  but  a  shabby 
allowance,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  get 
one  or  two  extra  while  the  owner  of  the 
gun  was  asleep.  Taking  an  attendant 
with  him  to  hold  the  match,  he  got  the 
arquebus,  charged  it  with  powder  “  two 
spans  deep,”  put  in  a  bullet,  and  aimed 
at  a  tree.  The  match  was  applied  and 
the  gun  burst,  nearly  taking  off  the 
prince's  thumb.  Pinto  woke  up  and 
saw  him  lying  insensible  on  the  ground. 
The  king  and  queen  rushed  to  the  spot, 
followed  by  courtiers,  magistrates,  and 
bonzts  or  priests.  While  one  of  the 
magistrates  tried  by  alternate  cursing 
and  kicking  to  extract  a  confession  from 
the  weeping  Pinto,  and  the  bonzes  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  to  shift  from  one  to 
the  other  the  responsibility  of  suggesting 
a  treatment  for  the  wound,  the  boy  came 
to  himself,  and  took  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands.  Pinto  was  blameless,  and 
Pinto  and  no  other  should  cure  him,  if 
cure  were  possible,  “for  I  had  rather 
die  under  the  hands  of  this  poor  wretch, 
that  hath  wept  so  much  for  me,  than  be 
vouched  by  the  Bonu  of  Facataa,  who 
at  the  age  he  is  of,  of  ninety  and  two 
years,  can  see  no  farther  than  his  nose.” 
The  bonzes  fumed  and  expostulated, 
but  the  lacerated  thumb  was  sewn  up 


and  bandaged  by  Pinto.  In  three  weeks 
it  was  healed,  and  he  returned  loaded 
with  gifts  to  Tanega-sima. 

Returning  thence  to  Ning-po,  Pinto 
excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Portuguese 
merchants  of  that  place  by  his  glowing 
description  of  the  wealth  of  Japan  and 
the  profits  that  might  be  made  there  by 
traders.  An  exi>edition  was  arranged 
in  great  haste,  and  nine  ships  set  sail, 
ill-found  and  unprovided  with  pilots. 
A  storm  came  on,  and  all  the  vessels 
were  wrecked.  The  few  men  who  were 
saved,  Pinto  being  one  of  them,  were 
cast  up  on  one  of  the  Loo-choo  islands. 
The  inhabitants  received  them  and  re¬ 
lieved  their  wants  with  great  benevo¬ 
lence.  But  on  being  brought  up  before 
the  Broquen,  or  magistrate  of  the  chief 
town  in  the  neighborhood,  they  discover¬ 
ed  that  their  countrymen  were  not  in  very 
good  odor  in  Loo-choo.  The  Broquen 
animadverted  with  justifiable  severity  on 
Portuguese  notions  of  the  development 
of  trade,  and  remanded  them  for  further 
inquiries.  They  were  careful  to  make 
themselves  look  as  miserable  as  they 
could,  and  to  speak  in  an  extremely 
humble  and  pious  manner  ;  whereby  the 
heart  of  the  Broquen  was  touched,  and 
they  would  have  been  released  but  for  the 
inopportune  arrival  of  a  Chinese  pirate, 
whose  evidence  as  to  the  characteristic 
practices  of  Chinese  “merchants” 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  severity. 
In  consequence  of  this  man’s  statement, 
which  Pinto  is  pleased  to  call  lies — they 
were  lies  that  had  an  inconvenient  re¬ 
semblance  to  truth — they  were  sentenced 
to  be  cut  each  into  four  quarters  and 
displayed  in  the  public  streets.  But  the 
good  offices  of  the  women  of  the  place 
averted  this  unpleasant  termination  to 
the  adventure.  In  the  house  of  the 
Broquen’s  daughter  lodged  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  Portuguese  captives,  who, 
when  she  heard  the  news  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  tore  her  cheeks  with  her  nails,  till 
her  face  was  nothing  but  “  gorebloud.  ” 
The  natives,  who  had  never  seen  grief 
expressed  in  the  European  manner,  were 
moved  with  astonishment  and  compas¬ 
sion.  The  women  flocked  to  the  house 
to  see  and  sympathize.  They  drew  up 
a  petition,  and  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  remit  the  sentence  of  death.  The 
Broquen  received  instructions  to  give 
his  prisoners  alms  and  a  ship,  and  send 
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them  out  of  the  country.  They  were 
entertained  in  the  houses  of  the  towns¬ 
folk  with  the  greatest  kindness  for  forty- 
six  days,  and  then  sent  back  in  safety  to 
Ning-po.  All  this  kindness  was  re¬ 
warded  by  Pinto,  when  he  came  to  write 
his  book,  by  a  long  paragraph  describing 
the  wealth  of  Loo-choo  and  the  unwar¬ 
like  character  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
he  thinks  would  make  it  easy  for  Por¬ 
tugal  to  seize  upon  the  country.  He  is 
not  without  hopes  “  to  awaken  the 
courage  of  the  Portugals,  and  incite 
them  to  an  Enterprise,  of  so  much  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  King,  and  profit  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

From  Ning-po.  Pinto  returned  with¬ 
out  accident  to  Malacca,  whence  he  had 
started  five  years  before  (1540).  This 
was  not  his  last  voyage  by  many  ;  but 
his  later  adventures  may  be  more  lightly 
passed  over.  He  was  sent  as  an  envoy 
to  Pegu,  and  found  the  country  when 
he  got  there  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody 
war  with  the  neighboring  King  of 
Burmah,  into  whose  hands  Pinto  and 
his  companions  fell.  They  were  made 
slaves,  and  in  that  capacity  accompanied 
a  Burmese  embassy  to  a  mysterious 
potentate,  the  Calaminham,  which  is, 
being  interpreted.  Lord  of  the  World. 
The  country  of  the  Calaminham  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  Tibet,  but  none  of  the 
places  mentioned  by  Pinto  can  now  be 
identified.  He  gives  copious  accounts 
of  the  religious  institutions  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  these  regions,  ”  for  to  show 
how  little  we  Christians  do  to  save  our 
souls,  in  comparison  of  that  much  these 
wretches  do  to  lose  theirs.”  There 
were  institutions  that  looked  like  traces 
of  Christian  doctrine  ;  “  when  they 
sneeze  they  used  to  say,  the  God  of 
Truth  is  three  and  one,  whereby  we  may 
judge  that  these  people  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.” 
The  Portuguese,  in  their  turn,  aston¬ 
ished  the  natives  by  their  mighty  prow¬ 
ess  in  drinking.  They  managed  at  last 
to  escape  from  their  captivity,  and  after 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  reached 
Goa. 

From  Goa  the  insatiable  Pinto  started 
on  a  fresh  voyage,  intending  to  cruise 
about  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan, 
“trading”  on  his  own  account,  “to 
see  if  in  those  countries  where  1  had  so 
many  times  lost  my  coat,  I  could  not 


find  a  better  then  that  I  had  on.’’ 
This  adventure  was  interrupted  by  ex¬ 
cursions  first  to  Java,  and  then  to  Siam. 
When  the  voyage  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  Pinto  had  got  back  safely 
to  Goa,  he  determined  at  last  to  give  up 
his  roving  life  and  go  home.  He  was, 
however,  destined  to  accomplish  one 
more  voyage.  A  few  days  after  his 
arrival  at  Goa,  came  a  letter  from  the 
King  of  Bungo  (apparently  the  successor 
of  the  sovereign  whom  Pinto  had  cured 
of  the  gout)  to  the  Portuguese  viceroy, 
requesting  that  the  great  missionary 
Francis  Xavier,  who  had  already 
preached  in  his  country,  should  be  sent 
to  visit  it  again.  Xavier  was  dead  ;  but 
Father  Bilguior,  rector  of  the  Jesuit 
college,  consented  to  undertake  the  voy¬ 
age,  and  Pinto,  as  an  old  acquaintance 
of  the  people  of  Bungo,  was  requested 
to  go  with  him.  After  some  pressure 
he  consented,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  enjoyed  a  novel  pleasure  in  start¬ 
ing  with  such  an  eminently  respectable 
motive.  The  voyage  lasted  nearly  three 
years.  The  missionary  met  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  polite  reception  in  Bungo,  but 
apparently  failed  to  make  any  religious 
impression. 

This  w’as  the  last  of  Pinto’s  voyages, 
except  the  voyage  home.  He  reached 
Lisbon  in  1558,  bringing  with  him 
documents  from  the  Viceroy  attesting 
his  services,  which  he  hoped  would 
establish  his  claim  to  some  reward  from 
the  government.  He  had  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  hope  deferred,  and  ultimate  dis¬ 
appointment,  which  he  speaks  of  with 
resignation,  and  not  without  dignity,  in 
the  book  that  amused  his  declining 
years.  If  he  was  not,  he  well  might 
have  been,  sincere  in  attributing  the 
neglect  from  which  he  suffered  to  divine 
justice  on  his  sins.  But  the  morality  of 
the  best  of  us  is  so  largely  based  upon 
convention  that  it  is  hard  to  frown  on 
him  very  severely  for  doing  that  which 
all  his  fellows  did  ;  nor  can  the  nation 
whose  sons  are  engaged  at  the  present 
day  in  spreading  the  sweet  influences  of 
civilization  among  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific  afford  to  cast  the  first 
stone  at  the  sixteenth-century  Portu¬ 
guese. 

Portugual  is  still  proud  of  the 
“  Peregrination  and,  indeed,  the 
book  is  good  enough  to  have  made  its 
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mark  in  a  literature  far  more  fertile  of 
masterpieces.  Perhaps  it  may  one  day 
find  an  editor  capable  of  answering  the 
questions  it  suggests,  and  clearing  up 
the  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  which 
have  brought  what  I  cannot  but  believe 
to  be  undeserved  reproach  upon  the 
much-enduring  author.  Until  that  good 
fortune  happens  to  it,  it  will  be  more 
amusing  than  instructive  to  the  un¬ 


learned  reader.  But  however  little  re¬ 
spect  we  may  entertain  for  Pinto’s  facts, 
his  work,  nevertheless,  preserves  an  his¬ 
torical  as  well  as  a  literary  interest. 
Such  vivid  and  natural  portraiture  of 
manner  and  life  among  the  earliest 
European  colonizers  of  the  east  has  a 
value  almost  entirely  independent  of 
scientific  accuracy. — Gentleman  s  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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I. 


Gifts  of  the  Terek:  “Dari  Tereka. 

The  Tereke  rages  fierce  and  fast 
’Mid  rocky  masses  clashing; 

His  wailing  cry  is  like  the  blast. 

In  spray  his  tears  are  splashing. 

But  he,  in  crafty  guise,  when  ends 
His  flight  o’er  wildernesses, 

A  wheedling  courtesy  pretends, — 

The  Caspian  thus  addresses : 

“  Open,  open,  O  ancient  sea ! 

Give  refuge  to  my  torrent  : 

Far  wanderings  have  wearied  me. 

No  more  is  rest  abhorrent. 

On  Kazbek  I  my  life  began. 

By  milky  clouds  was  nourished. 

And  toward  the  foreign  might  of  man 
Have  hatred  ever  cherished. 

I  have,  to  please  thy  little  ones. 

With  cousin  Darel  striven, 

And  hitherward  a  herd  of  stones, 

A  glorious  spoil,  have  driven.” 

Old  Caspian,  sleepy,  feigns  repose. 
Couched  on  his  springy  beaches  ; 

But  at  his  ear  the  'Terek,  close 
Wheedling,  again  beseeches  : 

“  And  I  for  thee  to  entertain 

Have  brought  no  common  stranger ; 
A  Kabardine,  on  battle-plain 
Who  fell,  the  first  in  danger. 

A  precious  corselet  hath  he  on 
With  greaves  of  steel,  and  saintly 
Koranic  verses  graved  thereon 
In  golden  letters,  quaintly  ; 

.^nd  sternly  knitted  are  his  brows, 

And  with  a  purple  color 
The  ends  of  his  moustachios 
Tinged  by  hot  blood  of  valor. 

His  open  eyes  responseless  stare 
As  when  in  hatred  levelled  ; 
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His  scalp-lock  black,  once  kept  with  care 
Curls  down  his  neck  dishevelled.’* 

But  softly  dreaming  on  his  shore, 

No  sound  old  Caspian  utters ; 

The  Terek,  turbulent  once  more. 

With  rising  anger  mutters : 

“  Hark,  Father  ;  lo !  a  gift  more  rare 
Than  these  I  bring,  revealing 
What  I  have  kept  till  now  with  care. 
From  all  the  world  concealing: 

A  Cossack  maiden’s  body  fair 

My  waves  bring  o’er  the  boulders, 

And  brightly  golden  is  her  hair. 

And  darkly  pale  her  shoulders. 

Her  saddened  face  is  halo-crowned. 

Calm  sleep  her  sweet  eyes  hushes. 

Her  bosom  hath  a  tiny  wound 

From  which  the  red  stream  gushes. 

But  for  my  youthful  beauty  none 
Now  mourns  of  all  her  fellows, 

Except  a  Greben  Cossack’s  son. 

Alone  beside  my  billows. 

He  hath  saddled  his  raven  steed, 

In  nightly  foray  eager 
Upon  the  hills  his  life  to  speed 
By  some  fierce  Tchechen’s  dagger.” 

No  more  the  angered  river  said, 

But  over  him  uplifted 
Dishevelled  locks,  which  on  his  head 
Like  snow  in  winter  drifted. 

The  Father  then,  in  glorious  strength. 
Rose  mightily,  like  thunder. 

And  passionate  tears  sprang  at  length 
His  dark-blue  eyes  from  under. 
Rejoicing  leapt  the  ocean  old 
With  warm  embrace  to  greet  him. 

And,  murmuring  his  love,  enfold 
The  waves  that  rushed  to  meet  him. 


II. 

The  Cup  of  Life:  “Chasha  Jhizni.” 

We  quaff  life’s  cup  with  dim. 

With  covered  eyes ; 

We  blur  its  golden  rim 
With  tears  and  sighs. 

When  from  our  brows  at  death 
The  bonds  shall  fall, 

And  with  them  vanisheth 
False  festival, — 

Then  shall  we  see  that  naught 
The  cup  outpours : 

A  dream  the  draught  so  sought. 

And  that — not  ours. 
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Cossack  Cradle-Song  :  “  Spi,  Mladenets  Moi, 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  pretty  son, 

Bayushka  bayou  ; 

Calm  shines  the  moon  upon 
Thy  cradle  pillow. 

While  I  my  stories  tell. 

While  I  my  songs  coo. 

Closed  be  thine  eyes,  sleep  well, 
Bayushka  bayou. 

Turbid  the  Terek  roars 
O’er  pebbles  fretting ; 

Tchechens  lurk  on  its  shores. 

Their  daggers  whetting. 

Father’s  a  soldier  tried. 

Steeled  to  war,  constant,  true ; 

So  sleep  in  peace,  my  pride, 

Bayushka  bayou. 

Thou  too  shalt  live  to  know 
A  life  of  quarrel  — 

Bold  foot  in  stirrup  throw. 

Grasp  a  gun-barrel ; 

Thy  saddle-cloth  all  tine 
Will  I  with  silk  sew. 

Sleep,  sleep,  own  child  of  mine, 
Bayushka  bayou. 

Thv  heart  of  Cossack  breed, 

Thy  mien  shall  brave  be ; 

I’ll  see  thee  mount  thy  steed. 

And  farewell  wave  me ; 

Many  a  bitter  tear 
Will  in  the  night  flow. 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  angel  dear 
Bayushka  bayou. 

Weary  with  long  delay 
1  shall  be  pining. 

Murmuring  prayers  all  day 
At  nights  divining 


Pining  art  thou  too. 

Sleep,  sleep,  till  troubles  come 
Bayushka  bayou. 

I’ll  give  thee  for  thy  road 
An  image  worthy  : 

Do  thou  in  prayer  to  God 
Place  it  before  thee ; 

And,  on  the  eve  of  fight. 

On  mother  dream  thou. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  soul’s  delight, 
^  Bayushka  bayou. 
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IV. 

The  Prisoner:  “Uznik.” 

Away  from  the  prison-shade  ! 

Give  me  the  broad  daylight  ; 

Bring  me  a  black-eyed  maid, 

A  steed  dark-maned  as  night. 

First  the  maiden  fair 

Will  I  kiss  on  her  ruddy  lips, 

Then  the  dark  steed  shall  bear 
Me,  like  the  wind,  to  the  steppes. 

But  the  heavy  door  hath  a  bar. 

The  prison-window  is  high  ; 

The  black  eyed  maiden  afar 
In  her  own  soft  bed  doth  lie ; 

In  meadow  green  the  horse, 

Unbridled,  alone,  at  ease. 

Gallops  a  playful  course. 

And  tosses  his  tail  to  the  breeze. 

Lonely  am  I,  unjo^ing, 

Antid  bare  prison-walls : 

The  light  in  the  lamp  is  dying — 

Dimmer  the  shadow  falls  ; 

And  only,  without  my  room, 

I  hear  the  measured  ring 
Of  the  sentry’s  steps  in  the  gloom, 

As  he  treads,  unanswering. 

Blacku'ood' s  Magazine. 


COUNT  FERSEN. 


Sweden,  for  so  comparatively  small 
and  unpromising  a  land,  has  given  to 
history  more  than  its  due  share  of  sages 
and  heroes,  but  the  limited  held  for  the 
development  at  home  has  often  driven 
them  abroad  to  unfold  their  talents  and 
acquire  their  celebrity.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Swedish  annals  a 
name  innvested  with  a  more  romantic 
interest  than  that  awakened  by  the  life 
of  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  of  mod¬ 
ern  knights-errant.  Count  John  Axel. 
Fersen. 

Count  Fersen  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
Septcmoer,  1755,  less  than  two  months 
before  the  birth  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  was  destined  to  exercise  a  lasting 
influence  on  his  life.  He  came  of  a 
noble  and  illustrious  family,  though  im¬ 
plicit  faith  is  not  to  be  put  in  the 
genealogical  fables  tracing  his  ancestry 


back  to  the  MacPherson  clan  of  Scot¬ 
land.  His  father  was  the  eloquent  chief 
of  the  Swedish  political  party  acting  in 
sympathy  with  France,  and  his  mother 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Dela- 
gardie. 

At  fifteen  Fersen  was  sent  to  foreign 
parts  to  finish  his  military  education, 
and  to  see  more  of  the  world.  During 
four  years  he  travelled  over  Europe,  his 
rank  securing  him  presentation  at  the 
royal  courts.  He  early  began  a  diary, 
and  kept  it  up  with  more  than  the  usual 
perseverance  of  youth  ;  extracts  from  it 
are  given  in  the  work  on  him  published 
by  one  of  his  relatives  a  few  years  since. 
The  young  count  sought  out  Voltaire  in 
his  Swiss  retreat,  visited  Italy,  and 
naturally  gravitated  toward  France. 
New  Year’s  day  of  1774  found  him 
making  the  first  of  his  many  pilgrimages 
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to  Versailles,  where  he  saw  Louis  XV. 
and  the  unworthy  favorite  Madame  du 
Barry.  The  Swedish  ambassador  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  some  of  the  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  salons  of  Paris,  and  for  nearly  five 
months  his  life  was  one  continued  round 
of  social  gaiety.  He  went  to  balls  given 
by  the  Dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette  at 
Versailles  ;  he  met  her  again  at  the 
masked  opera  ball  in  Paris,  where  she 
talked  with  him  a  long  time  before  being 
recognized  ;  at  a  ball  in  the  Palais  Royal 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  richly  embroidered  coats  danc¬ 
ing  with  fair  ladies  in  the  humble  cos¬ 
tumes  of  shepherdesses,  possibly  one  of 
the  practical  results  of  the  sentimental 
teachings  of  Rousseau.  Fersen  was 
also  a  frequent  guest  at  the  “  little  sup¬ 
pers,”  where  the  nobility  of  the  ancient 
regime  mingled  with  the  philosophers 
and  literary  men,  whose  ideas  were  so 
actively  fermenting  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  brilliancy  of  that  society, 
unconscious  of  the  bloody  guillotine  im¬ 
pending  over  it,  survives  still  in  the 
fascinating  memoirs  of  the  time,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  flattering  atten¬ 
tions  bestowed  on  the  Swedish  count  in¬ 
creased  the  predilection  inherited  from 
his  father  to  a  passionate  admiration  of 
France  and  her  people. 

Count  Fersen  left  Paris  for  London 
two  days  after  Louis  X.  V  had  fallen  vic¬ 
tim  to  a  well-merited  small-p>ox,  and 
during  four  months  the  youthful  traveller 
cultivated  the  aristocracy  of  England. 
He  paid  his  respects  to  George  IIL, 
went  to  a  ball  at  .Vlmack’s,  and  vished 
the  Ranelagfi  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Evelina  and  other  English  novels  of 
the  last  century,  but  his  pleasant 
memories  of  Paris  were  not  eclipsed  by 
his  London  experiences. 

On  his  return  to  Sweden  Fersen  was 
eagerly  welcomed  to  the  court  of  Gus- 
tavus  HI.,  who  for  the  time  seemed 
to  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  maintain 
a  weak  imitation  of  Versailles.  The 
young  count  was  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  every  diversion,  now  dressed  as  an 
English  jockey  and  showing  off  a  learned 
horse,  now  taking  part  in  a  ballet  with 
his  lovely  sister.  But  he  w’as  a  soldier 
by  profession,  held  commissions  in  the 
Swedish  army  and  one  of  the  foreign 
regiments  of  the  French  service,  and  the 
peace  of  his  own  country  led  him  to 
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seek  distinction  abroad  in  the  spring  cf 
1778.  In  France  he  visited  a  military 
encampment  with  his  friend  Baron 
Stedingk,  and  on  their  way  back  to 
Paris  they  stopped  at  the  famous  mon¬ 
astery  of  La  Trappe  and  speedily  lest 
all  desire  they  might  have  had  to  enter  it . 

At  Versailles,  Count  Fersen  was  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  as  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  by  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  in  his  letters  to  his  father  he  was 
very  enthusiastic  over  her  beauty  and 
amiability  and  the  cordiality  of  his  re¬ 
ception  on  all  sides.  In  the  palmy  days 
of  the  ancient  monarchy,  Sunday  was  set 
apart  for  the  public  display  of  royalty  ; 
all  well-dressed  people  were  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  palace  at  V'ersailles,  and 
allowed  to  stare  at  the  royal  family, 
humbly  served  at  their  meals  by  the 
richly  dressed  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court.  Sunday  evening  was  given  up 
to  the  public  game,  when  the  whole 
court  was  seated  around  one  large  table, 
presided  over  by  the  queen  m  person, 
and  busily  engaged  in  winning  and 
losing  money  at  faro  and  other  games 
of  cards.  Almost  any  one  might  look 
on  and  request  the  players  to  stake 
money  for  him.  Fersen  attended  this 
diversion  quite  regularly,  and  the  queen 
never  failed  to  greet  him  and  say  a 
pleasant  word  or  two  as  he  stood  behind 
her  chair.  He  was  further  flattered  by 
an  invitation  to  wear  his  handsome  uni¬ 
form  in  her  presence. 

Malicious  rumors  concerning  Marie 
Antoinette  were  circulated  long  before 
the  afiair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  and 
the  favor  shown  to  Fersen  led  to  the 
association  of  his  name  with  that  of  the 
slandered  queen.  Similar  attentions 
bestowed  on  his  friend  Stedingk  were 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  blind  to  conceal 
the  real  love  and  to  secure  the  presence 
of  the  loved  one  ;  some  of  the  little 
parties  given  by  the  queen’s  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe 
and  Duchess  de  Polignac,  w-ere  supposed 
to  be  solely  to  allow  of  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  “  handsome  Fersen 
long  conversations  at  the  Opera  Balls, 
and  loving  looks  exchanged  at  the 
familiar  gatherings  of  the  Trianon,  were 
recounted,  and  it  w’as  asserted  that  on 
one  occasion  the  queen,  seated  at  her 
piano,  sang  the  lines  from  the  opera  of 
Dido  : 
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‘‘Ah  !  que  je  fus  bien  insptr6e, 

Quand  je  vous  rc9us  daus  ma  cour  !” 

then  threw  a  passionate  glance  at  Fersen, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  suppress  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  her  feelings.  The  presump¬ 
tuous  and  disappointed  gallants  mani¬ 
fested  by  a  thousand  wild  and  improba¬ 
ble  inventions  of  their  heated  fancy  their 
spite  and  jealousy  at  the  flattering  recep¬ 
tion  accorded  to  a  foreigner. 

There  was  never  a  more  illustrious, 
nor  more  unhappy  victim  of  slander  than 
the  wife  of  Louis  XVI.  An  evil  genius 
seems  to  have  presided  over  her  destiny  ; 
the  very  day  of  her  birth  was  marked  by 
the  murderous  earthquake  of  Lisbon, 
cited  as  a  bad  omen  by  her  biographers  ; 
the  Paris  festivities  at  her  wedding  were 
turned  to  mourning  by  a  panic  of  the 
crowd  trampling  hundreds  to  death  ; 
the  simple  and  domestic  tastes,  leading 
her  to  break  down  the  iron  rule  of  royal 
etiquette  and  seek  consolation  in  the  in¬ 
timate  society  of  a  few  chosen  friends, 
served  only  to  excite  the  jealous  wrath 
of  the  great  majority  of  neglected 
courtiers  ;  and  a  lingering  fondness  for 
her  native  land  was  distorted  to  down¬ 
right  treason  to  her  adopted  country, 
^nd  gained  for  her  the  appellation  of 
the  Austrian,”  so  hateful  to  the 
popular  masses  of  France.  But  neither 
can  she  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  of 
p>erfection  at  all  periods  of  her  eventful 
life.  Her  youthful  education  was  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence,  for  her  imperial 
mother  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  it, 
and  her  instructors  dared  not  be  very 
strict.  At  fourteen  she  was  sacrificed  to 
diplomacy,  senf  with  great  pomp  to 
France  to  become  the  bride  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  an  awkward  and  un¬ 
wieldy  young  man,  her  senior  by  a  little 
over  one  year,  who  preferred  to  soil  his 
hands  and  reduce  his  bulk  by  hard 
mechanical  work,  as  an  amateur  lock¬ 
smith,  to  all  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex. 
So  unsympathetic  a  companionship 
wearied  her,  and  she  plunged  into  a 
vortex  of  social  gaiety  and  forgot  the 
more  serious  duties  of  her  elevated 
station.  With  all  her  frivolity  and  love 
of  pleasure,  however,  the  contemporary 
memoirs  and  documents  disclose  noth¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  belief  in  her  innate 
innocence  and  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
Saint-Beuve,  the  most  cautious  of  mod¬ 
ern  critics,  can  only  doubt  her  virtue  as 


a  subject  about  which  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  certainty.  The  libels  of  the 
French  Revolution  against  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  are  too  ridiculously  infamous  to 
deserve  a  moment's  consideration,  un¬ 
supported  as  they  are  by  the  slightest 
shadow  of  proof.  Besenval  has  an  old 
man’s  love  of  scandal,  Lauzun  does  not 
scruple  to  give  the  fullest  particulars  of 
his  conquests,  but  when  they  came  to 
the  queen,  whose  favored  suitors  they 
wished  to  be  considered,  they  drop  at 
once  into  innuendoes,  and  these  in¬ 
nuendoes  have  been  amply  refuted  in 
Madame  Campan’s  memoirs.  Quite 
recently  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  first  ten  years  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette’s  residence  in  France,  by  the 
publication  of  her  correspondence  with 
her  mother,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
and  of  the  secret  correspondence  between 
the  latter  and  the  Austrian  ambassador 
to  the  French  court.  One  of  this 
ambassador’s  chief  duties  was  to  keep 
the  anxious  mother  informed  of  every 
act  and  thought  of  her  beloved  daughter, 
w’ho  never  knew  the  system  of  friendly 
espionage  watching  over  her,  and  whose 
inmost  private  life  has  thus  received  a 
more  complete  illumination  than  could 
be  borne  by  most  royal  personages. 
Many  a  time  and  oft  does  the  empress 
give  her  daughter  a  smart  scolding  for 
her  heedless,  frivolous  conduct,  but  no¬ 
where  does  the  least  suspicion  appear  of 
any  more  criminal  indiscretion,  and  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  any  such  suspicion. 

With  regard  to  Count  Fersen,  the 
Duchess  d'.Abrant^s.  in  her  Histoire  des 
salons  de  Paris,  think*  the  queen's 
friendship  for  him  was  nothing  more 
than  “  a  very  lively  coquetry  of  the 
heart.”  In  the  At f moires  du  Comte 
Alexandre  de  Tilly,  F'ersen  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  men  the 
author  had  ever  seen,  though  of  a  cold 
physiognomy,  which  women  do  not  dis¬ 
like  when  there  is  the  hope  of  animating 
it,  and  the  Swedish  nobleman  is  affirmed 
to  have  followed  the  only  successful 
French  courtier  in  the  queen’s  affec¬ 
tions,  to  have  been  her  second,  last,  and 
greatest  love,  but  not  a  shred  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  given  in  support  of  this  opinion 
of  a  graceless  libertine,  and  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  w'orthless.  Count  de  Crentr, 
ambassador  from  Sweden  to  France, 
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had  ample  opportunities  of  learning  all 
the  gossip  of  the  day,  and  regularly 
kept  his  sovereign  informed  of  the 
doings  of  the  Swedes  in  Paris.  One  of 
his  secret  despatches  to  Gustavus  III, 
of  Sweden  is  as  follows  : 

“  April  io«h,  1779.  I  must  confide 
to  your  Majesty  that  the  young  Count 
Ferser.  has  been  so  well  looked  upon  by 
the  queen  as  to  have  given  offence  to 
several  persons.  I  confess  I  cannot 
help  believing  she  had  a  liking  for  him  ; 
1  have  seen  too  sure  indications  of  it  to 
doubt  it.  The  young  Count  Fersen’s 
conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been 
admirable  for  its  modesty  and  reserve, 
and  especially  for  the  resolution  he  has 
made  of  going  to  America.  In  with¬ 
drawing  he  removed  ail  danger,  but  a 
firmness  above  his  age  was  evidently 
necessary  to  surmount  this  seduction. 
The  queen  could  not  take  her  eyes  off 
him  the  last  days,  in  gazing  at  him  they 
were  filled  with  tears.  1  beg  your 
Majesty  to  keep  the  secret  between 
yourself  and  the  Senator  Fersen.  When 
the  Count’s  departure  was  known,  all 
the  favorites  were  enchanted  at  it.  The 
Duchess  of  Fitz-James  said  to  him, 
‘  What  !  Sir,  you  abandon  your  con¬ 
quest  thus  ?’  ‘  If  I  had  made  one  I 

should  not  abandon  it,’  he  replied.  *  I 
go  free,  and,  unfortunately,  without 
leaving  any  regrets.’  Your  Majesty 
will  agree  that  this  answer  was  of  a 
wisdom  and  prudence  above  his  age-’’ 

The  Swedish  ambassador  must  have 
been  deeply  interested  by  the  mere  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  fortune  for  a  country¬ 
man  of  his,  but  there  is  no  further  ref¬ 
erence  to  Fersen’s  great  favor  in  his 
diplomatic  correspondence.  Contem¬ 
porary  writers  all  unite  in  ascribing  a 
rare  discretion  and  an  uncommon  re¬ 
serve  to  Count  Fersen.  The  Duke  de 
L^vis  describes  him  as  tall,  with  a 
regular  but  not  expressive  face,  little 
animated  in  conversation,  with  more 
judgment  than  intellect,  cautious  with 
men.  reserved  toward  women,  serious 
without  being  sad,  and  adds  :  “  His 
face  and  air  were  well  suited  for  the 
hero  of  a  romance,  but  not  of  a  French 
romance,  for  which  he  had  neither  the 
assurance  nor  the  spirit.”  This  dis¬ 
cretion  would  naturally  have  been  in¬ 
creased  at  a  time  when  Fersen  was  medi¬ 
tating  an  engagement  with  a  London 


heiress,  though  their  attachment  never 
resulted  in  marriage.  Fersen  acted 
nobly  in  resolving  to  leave  the  court 
wheie  his  presence  occasioned  gossip, 
in  sacrificing  himself  to  vindicate  the  fair 
fame  of  the  queen,  and  the  tongue  of 
slander  was  so  quickly  and  completely 
stopped  by  his  departure  that  it  could 
have  had  but  little  foundation  before 
upon  which  to  build  its  idle  rumors. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  the 
United  States  found  expression  in 
treaties,  February  6th,  1778,  amid  un¬ 
bounded  enthusiasm  in  France  for  the 
cause  of  American  independence.  The 
philosophers  longed  to  see  their  prin¬ 
ciples  put  in  practice,  the  young  noble¬ 
men  burned  for  active  military  service, 
and  Fersen  was  as  eager  for  battle  as  any. 
He  used  all  his  influence  to  secure  a  place 
on  some  expedition,  and  in  1779  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Count  de 
Vaux,  whose  projected  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land  never  took  place.  Next  he  was 
made  aide  to  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
the  commander  of  the  expedition  des¬ 
tined  for  America,  and  with  him  sailed 
from  Brest,  in  May,  and  arrived  at 
Newport  in  July  of  1780.  Here  the 
French  forces  were  very  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived,  but  had  immediately  to  fortify 
their  position,  as  they  were  blockaded 
by  a  British  fleet  and  threatened  with 
an  attack.  In  a  letter  to  his  father, 
Fersen  expresses  a  wish  that  the  enemy 
may  come,  but  does  not  think  he  will 
be  so  foolish,  and  he  was  right. 

We  have  twenty-eight  of  the  letters 
written  by  Count  Fersen  to  his  father 
during  his  American  campaigns,  but  the 
details  of  his  personal  experience  were 
not  often  considered  worth  relating, 
and  we  know  but  little  of  his  life  in 
America.  The  first  winter  was  passed 
in  inaction  at  Newport,  which  the  young 
nobleman  of  the  French  army  found 
rather  dull  after  Paris,  but  they  only 
wanted  an  order  to  march  against  the 
enemy  to  console  them.  A  journey  of 
two  days  on  the  mainland  with  Kocham- 
beau  favorably  impressed  Fersen  with 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  unspoil¬ 
ed  by  European  luxury,  and  he  prophe¬ 
sied,  “  It  will  be  a  happy  country  if  it 
enjoys  a  long  peace,  and  if  the  two  par¬ 
ties,  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  now  divid¬ 
ing  it,  do  not  make  it  suffer  the  fate  c  f 
Poland  and  so  many  other  republics.” 
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Another  journey  our  aide-de-camp 
was  privileged  to  make  with  Rocham- 
beau — to  meet  Washington  at  Hartford 
in  September,  1780.  The  French 
officers,  who  have  left  memoirs  of  their 
American  experiences,  show  a  wonderful 
veneration  for  the  national  hero  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  almost  surpass  his  country¬ 
men  in  praising  him.  Fersen  was  de¬ 
lighted  at  being  sent  ahead  to  announce 
his  general’s  arrival,  at  having  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  great  man  of  the  century, 
and  thus  describes  Washington  :  “  His 
face,  fine  and  majestic,  but  at  the  same 
time  mild  and  honest,  corresponds  per¬ 
fectly  with  his  moral  qualities  ;  he  looks 
like  a  hero,  he  is  very  cold,  speaks 
little,  but  polite  and  honest.  He  has 
an  air  of  sadness  spread  over  his 
features,  that  does  not  misbecome  him, 
and  that  makes  him  more  interesting.” 
On  this  journey  occurred  a  little  inci¬ 
dent,  pleasantly  narrated  by  Rocham- 
beau  as  exemplifying  the  public  spirit  of 
Connecticut  republicans.  Except  the 
two  aids,  the  party  travelled  in  a  car¬ 
riage,  notwithstanding  the  bad  roads  of 
the  country,  and  the  carriage  unfortu¬ 
nately  broke  down,  so  that  Fersen  had 
to  be  sent  for  a  wheelwright  a  mile 
away.  Our  hero  came  back,  saying  he 
had  found  a  man  sick  and  tormented 
with  the  quartan  fever,  who  had  declared 
that  a  hattul  of  guineas  would  not  in¬ 
duce  him  to  work  at  night.  The  French 
general  and  admiral  then  went  in  person 
after  the  man,  and  explained  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reaching  Hartford  in  time  to 
meet  Washington  ;  the  wheelwright  had 
luckily  read  of  Washington’s  expected 
arrival  in  his  newspaper,  and  as  it  was 
for  the  public  service,  promised  the  car¬ 
riage  for  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  was  as  good  as  his  word.  On  their 
return  another  wheel  gave  out,  and  an¬ 
other  call  was  made  on  the  patriotic 
mechanic,  whose  scruples  against  work¬ 
ing  at  night  were  again  overcome,  after 
he  had  in  true  Yankee  fashion  asked  his 
visitors  what  they  were  going  to  do  with 
their  six  ships  opposed  to  twenty  Eng¬ 
lish  vessels,  how  they  liked  Washing¬ 
ton,  how  Washington  liked  them,  etc. 

In  January,  1781,  Fersen  tells  us  a 
coolness  had  arisen  l^tween  Washington 
and  Rochambeau,  and  that  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  latter  to  take  a  letter 
to  the  American  general  and  inquire  the 


reason  of  the  dissatisfaction.  This  was 
his  first  essay  in  diplomacy,  and  was 
doubtless  entirely  successful,  for  no 
more  is  said  about  it. 

Fersen  resided  at  Newport  with  Mr. 
Robert  Stevens,  at  No.  299,  New  Lane, 
where  he  was  well  entertained,  but  he 
was  glad  enough,  when  spring  came,  and 
the  French  marched  off  in  June,  1781, 
to  join  Washington.  The  campaign  that 
resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  at  Yorktown  needs  no  recapitula¬ 
tion  here.  Fersen  shared  all  its  dangers 
and  honors,  his  name  is  incidentally 
mentioned  three  times  in  Washington's 
correspondence,  but  though  he  sent  his 
father  a  journal  of  the  operations  of  the 
siege,  he  modestly  refrained  from  de¬ 
tailing  his  own  sulwrdinate  part. 

The  French  army  wintered  around 
Yorktown,  and  during  a  little  journey 
in  Virginia  Fersen  was  much  struck 
with  the  aristocratic  principles  of  the 
planters,  and  wrote  that  he  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  Virginia  separate 
herself  from  the  other  states  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace,  or  even  to  see  the 
American  government  become  a  perfect 
aristocracy.  In  December,  1782,  the 
French  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  and 
Venezuela,  Fersen  complaining  of  the 
tediousness  of  their  long  voyage,  cooped 
up  with  forty-five  persons  in  one  cabin, 
and  on  receiving  news  of  the  signing  of 
peace  they  headed  for  France,  and,  on 
the  19th  of  June,  1783,  arrived  at  Brest, 
the  port  they  had  left  over  three  years 
before. 

For  his  services  in  America  Fersen 
was  promoted  in  both  Swedish  and 
French  armies,  being  made  colonel  of 
the  Royal-Swedish  regiment  serving  in 
the  French  army  ;  he  also  received  a 
pension  from  France  and  the  Order  of 
the  Cincinnati  from  Washington,  though 
the  King  of  Sweden,  with  despotic  con¬ 
sistency,  refused  to  allow  him  to  wear  a 
republican  decoration. 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  six 
years  Fersen  saw  his  Swedish  home  once 
more,  and  now  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  vibrated 
between  France  and  Sweden.  At  one 
time  his  family  wished  him  to  ask  the 
hand  of  Mademoiselle  Necker,  but  he 
renounced  his  pretentions  in  favor  of  his 
friend  Baron  de  Stael-Holstein.  During 
the  great  events  of  the  first  half  of  1789, 
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ushering  in  the  French  Revolution, 
Fersen  had  enough  to  do  in  averting  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  from  his  own 
regiment.  Uncertain  whether  France 
would  gain  much  by  all  these  changes, 
the  born  courtier  was  mournfully  sure 
that  society  had  lost  much.  October 
brought  him  once  more  to  Versailles, 
in  time  to  see  the  last  exit  of  royalty 
from  the  palatial  abode  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  meeting  of  the  States-General,  their 
transformation  into  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  other 
great  popular  demonstrations  had  not 
realized  the  hopes,  of  which  they  were 
the  expression.  The  people  of  Paris 
were  still  suffering  from  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  bread,  and  attributed  their 
famine  to  aristocratic  plots.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  streets  of  black  and 
white  cockades,  the  emblems  of  mourn¬ 
ing  and  of  the  Bourbons,  in  place  of  the 
national  tricolor,  also  tended  to  excite 
suspicion,  and  suspicion  was  changed 
to  furious  madness  when  the  news  came 
that  the  court  of  Versailles  had  sum¬ 
moned  a  regiment  of  regulars  to  assist  in 
its  defence,  and  had  entertained  the 
officers  of  this  regiment  in  a  couple  of 
banquets  or  "orgies.”  The  women, 
to  whom  household  wants  seem  ever 
most  pressing,  taunted  the  men  with 
cowardice  and  decided  to  get  up  a  revo¬ 
lution  on  their  own  account.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  October  5th,  1789,  a 
young  girl  stole  a  drum  and  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  drumming 
up  recruits,  and  soon  several  thousand 
excited  females  had  invaded  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  were  threatening  to  burn 
the  building.  Maillard,  one  of  the  con¬ 
querors  of  the  Bastile,  happened  to  be 
present,  and  the  mob  of  women  made 
him  their  leader.  To  save  the  munici¬ 
pal  edifice  he  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  to  yield  to  their  entreaties 
to  conduct  them  to  Versailles,  and  off 
they  started  with  a  troop  of  roughs  and 
curious  idlers  hanging  on  behind.  The 
tocsin  was  sounded  in  Paris,  the 
national  guard  was  assembled  under 
arms,  and  for  hours  these  citizen  soldiers 
begged  Lafayette,  their  general,  to  lead 
them  also  to  Versailles,  until  he  had  to 
comply.  The  news  of  the  coming  storm 
found  Louis  XVI.  out  hunting,  and 
Marie  Antoinette  seated  in  her  favorite 
grotto  of  the  Trianon  garden,  and  both 


hurried  back  to  the  palace.  The  mob 
of  women  first  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  then  another  to 
the  king,  who  promised  to  attend  to 
their  wants.  Some  few  returned  to 
Palis  with  the  tidings  of  success,  but 
the  greater  number  remained,  taking 
possession  of  the  galleries  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  make  a  night  of  it  or  mixing  with 
the  soldiers  drawn  up  before  the  gates 
of  the  palace.  Such  a  tumultuous  crowd, 
hungry  from  fasting  all  day  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  a  pouring  rain,  could  not  fail 
to  come  into  collision  with  the  defenders 
of  royalty,  and  one  body-guard  and  two 
women  were  wounded.  At  midnight, 
moving  lights  and  distant  drums  an¬ 
nounced  the  approach  of  the  Parisian 
army,  and  Lafayette  hastened  to  reas¬ 
sure  Assembly  and  royal  family  and  ex¬ 
hort  every  one  to  court  slumber,  himself 
setting  the  example,  most  unfortunately 
for  his  reputation.  At  six  o’clock  next 
morning  a  little  band  of  men  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  penetrated  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace,  and  one  workingman  among 
them  was  shot  dead,  but  his  death  was 
soon  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of  two  of 
the  hated  l>ody-guards.  Rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  numbers,  the  invaders  drove 
everything  before  them ;  some  armed  wit  It 
pikes,  axes  and  pistols,  forced  their  way 
to  the  queen’s  apartments,  but  the 
valiant  resistance  of  a  body-guard,  who 
barred  her  door  with  his  wounded  body, 
gave  the  queen  time  to  fly  half-dressed 
to  the  king’s  chamber.  The  body¬ 
guards  took  refuge  in  the  famous  Oeil- 
de~boeuf  apartment  and  barricaded  them¬ 
selves  as  best  they  might,  but  the  furious 
rabble  thirsted  for  their  blood,  and 
blows  were  raining  fast  upon  the  door, 
when  all  at  once  the  tumult  ceased,  and 
the  grenadiers  of  the  national  guard 
knocked  for  admittance.  They  had 
come  to  the  rescue  of  their  more  aristo¬ 
cratic  brethren  in  arms,  and  under 
Lafayette’s  directions  order  was  soon 
restored.  Louis  XVI.  showed  himself 
on  the  balcony  to  the  crowd  ;  there 
was  one  grand  cry  that  he  should  go  to 
Paris — he  signified  his  willingness  to  do 
so.  The  insurrection  of  women  had 
succeeded  ;  with  their  king  living  among 
them  they  fondly  imagined  there  would 
be  no  more  hunger  to  endure.  In  the 
afternoon  the  royal  family  was  escorted 
almost  like  captives  to  Paris  by  a  tri- 
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umphal  procession,  made  up  of  militia¬ 
men,  with  loaves  of  bread  transfixed  on 
their  bayonets,  women  wearing  the 
body-guards’  hats,  or  riding  their  horses, 
some  seated  astride  the  cannon  they  had 
brought  out  from  the  city,  wagons 
loaded  with  flour,  and  covered  with 
green  leaves,  Swiss  and  body  guards,  the 
carriages  of  the  court,  and  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  and  motley  rabble,  dancing, 
singing  and  shouting.  Versailles  was 
moved  bag  and  baggage  to  the  Tuileries. 

While  many  noble  courtiers  were 
sneaking  away  under  cover  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  some  even  disguised  in  the  livery 
of  their  own  servants,  Fersen  never 
wavered,  and  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  "  I  was  a  witness  to  all,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  in  one  of  the  carriages 
in  the  king’s  suite.  We  were  six  and  a 
half  hours  on  the  road.  God  keep  me 
from  ever  seeing  so  afflicting  a  spectacle 
as  that  of  these  two  days.” 

Fersen’s  presence  at  Versailles  during 
the  momentous  events  of  October  5-6, 
1789,  has  given  rise  to  a  scandalous 
story  that  may  easily  be  disproved.  I>ord 
Holland,  in  his  Foreign  Reminiscences, 
says  he  was  twice  told  by  Prince  Talley¬ 
rand,  who  had  the  story  direct  from 
Madame  Campan,  tliat  on  that  famous 
night  Fersen  was  in  the  queen’s  boudoir 
or  bedchamber  tHe-h-tete  with  her 
Majesty,  and  that  he  escaped  observa¬ 
tion  with  considerable  difficulty  in  a  dis¬ 
guise  procured  for  him  by  Madame 
Campan  herself.  Napoleon,  at  St. 
Helena,  repeated  to  O’Meara,  and  Las- 
bases  the  same  tale  on  the  same  author¬ 
ity,  with  a  slight  variation,  that  the 
favorite  was  exposed  to  the-  greatest 
dangers,  and  only  escaped  by  leaping 
out  of  a  window,  leaving  a  garment  be¬ 
hind,  which  was  found  and  recognized 
by  Madame  Campan.  Now  the  fact  is 
that  Madame  Campan  was  not  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  queen  on  those  eventful 
days,  as  she  takes  particular  care  to 
state  in  her  memoirs,  and  as  was  proved 
by  the  testimony  before  the  court  of  the 
Chatelet  during  the  judicial  investigation 
of  the  Parisian  invasion  of  Marseilles. 
Madame  Campan’s  well-known  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  her  royal  mistress 
makes  it  highly  improbable  that  she  ever 
could  have  rehearsed  such  a  calumny, 
and  this  alibi  shown  for  her  gives  the 
lie  to  the  whole  story.  One  needs  but 


to  glance  at  the  testimony  before  the 
Chatelet  court  to  know  what  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  was  doing  on  the  night  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
she  was  constantly  under  a  multitude  of 
eyes,  and  then,  when  the  two  ladies-in- 
waiting  had  seen  her  to  bed,  they  posted 
themselves  at  her  chamber  door,  and 
watched  there  through  the  night  until 
the  attack  on  the  palace  began  early  in 
the  morning.  Napoleon’s  version  of 
the  lover’s  leaping  half  drtssed  from  the 
window  thirty  feet  above  the  ground 
down  into  a  mob  howling  for  aristocratic 
blood  and  escaping  unscathed  is  as 
absurd  and  incredible  as,  in  fact,  is  the 
very  idea  of’selecting  such  a  night  for  a 
rendezvous,  when  royalty^  and  its  ad¬ 
herents  considered  themselves  on  the 
verge  of  death  and  destruction. 

In  1790  Fersen’s  services  became  so 
valuable  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
France  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  up 
his  commission  in  the  army  and  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  secret  diplomacy 
of  the  revolution.  Our  Swedish  noble¬ 
man  could  not  but  feel  highly  honored 
by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  being 
the  youngest  of  the  four  principal  con¬ 
fidants  of  the  projected  flight  of  the 
royal  family  from  Paris.  The  death  of 
Mirabeau  had  put  an  end  to  any  hopes 
Louis  XVI.  might  have  entertained  of 
making  his  peace  with  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  ostensible  ruler  of 
France  felt  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
capital.  His  only  chance  of  victory 
over  the  revolution  seemed  to  lie  in  his 
escape  from  its  very  centre,  and  unwill¬ 
ing  to  virtually  abdicate  by  leaving  his 
kingdom,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  a  brave 
general  and  devoted  royalist,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Bouille,  who  was  stationed  with 
his  troops  near  the  north-eastern  fron¬ 
tier  ;  under  this  faithful  servant’s  pro¬ 
tection  he  might  hope  to  dictate  terms 
to  the  revolution,  or  in  any  case  he 
could  step  over  the  border,  and  thus 
assure  his  personal  security.  As  early 
as  February,  1791,  more  than  four 
months  before  the  plan  of  flight  was 
finally  put  in  execution,  Fersen  wrote 
that  the  royal  family  would  probably 
leave  Paris  ;  indeed,  he  had  been  nego¬ 
tiating  with  Bouill^  for  some  time. 
Later  he  was  called  upon  to  elaborate 
his  views  of  the  political  situation  in  a 
memoir  to  be  presented  to  the  King  and 
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Queen  of  France,  and  in  another  to  be  name,  to  which  were  added  one  hun- 
sent  abroad,  the  minute  of  the  latter  dred  thousand  livres  from  his  private  re* 
being  furnished  with  marginal  notes  in  sources  that  were  never  repaid  him. 
Marie  Antoinette’s  own  handwriting.  Anxious  to  test  the  solidity  of  the  new 
The  queen  herself  took  nominal  charge  carriage,  Fersen  took  it  out  behind  six 
of  the  arrangements  for  leaving  Paris,  horses,  and  was  rattling  along  a  subur- 
but  Fersen  was  her  actual  manager,  ban  road  at  a  furious  rate,  when  the 
He  carried  on  the  necessary  correspond*  Duke  of  Orleans,  driving  out  with  his 
ence  with  Bouill^,  sent  the  latter  by  there  amie,  chanced  to  meet  him  and 
diligence  a  million  in  assignats,  wrapped  exclaimed  in  astonishment : 
up  in  white  tafhta,  for  the  expenses  of  “  Are  you  mad,  my  dear  Count  ? 
the  night,  and  between  them  the  date  You  are  playing  a  breakneck  game 
was  fixed,  after  many  postponements,  there.” 

for  the  night  of  Monday,  June  20th,  ”  It  is  only  because  I  don’t  want 

r79t.  A  passport  was  indispensable  my  carriage  to  break  down  on  the 
for  safe  travelling  in  those  troublous  road.” 

times,  and  the  useful  Fersen  provided  Why  is  it  so  large  then?  Would 
this,  persuading  a  friend,  the  Russian  you  run  away  with  a  whole  opera-chorus 
Baroness  de  Korff,  to  give  up  one  she  in  it?” 

had  just  received  made  out  for  herself,  “No,  Monseigneur,  I  leave  that  for 
two  children,  and  several  servants,  and  you  to  oo.” 
to  pretend  she  had  accidentally  dropped  ”  Adieu,  hon  voyage." 

it  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  procure  an-  They  separated,  and  the  Duke  of 

other.  Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  gov-  Orleans  charitably  kept  any  suspicions 
erness  of  the  royal  children,  was  to  he  might  have  had  to  himself.  The 
personate  the  Baroness  de  Korff,  and  Berlin  was  put  away  at  a  friend’s  house, 
Fersen  had  disguises  made  for  the  other  Madame  Sullivan’s,  until  it  should  be 
members  of  the  party,  a  long  coat  and  wanted,  and  Fersen’s  next  care  was  to 
round  hat  for  Louis  XVI.  as  the  valet  buy  a  cabriolet  for  the  queen’s  maids. 
</e  two  simple  dresses,  gray  and  Within  the  Tuileries,  Marie  Antoinette 

black,  and  two  hats  for  Marie  Antoinette  herself  was  making  all  arrangements  to 
and  her  sister-in-law  Madame  Elizabeth,  spirit  away  the  royal  birds  from  that 
who  were  to  assume  the  parts  respec-  palatial  nest,  though  surrounded  as  it 
tively  of  governess  and  lady’s  com-  was  by  six  hundred  watchful  Parisian 
panion,  and  two  little  girl's  dresses,  tied  troops,  who  often  appeared  inside  its 
at  the  neck,  for  the  young  dauphin  and  doors  even,  the  greatest  secrecy  was 
his  sister.  Fersen,  too,  ordered  long  necessary.  She  secured  the  keys  of 
beforehand  the  carriage  to  be  made,  that  some  vacated  apartments  on  the  ground 
famous  great,  brown  Berlin,  furnished  floor,  with  unguarded  doors  leading  into 
with  everything  to  repair  it  in  case  of  guarded  courts,  and,  more  feminine 
accident,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  than  prudent,  busied  herself  in  sending 
alighting,  and  apparently  heavily  loaded  off  to  the  frontiers  a  large  wardrobe  in 
with  trunks  and  boxes,  all  empty,  how-  advance  to  herald  her  coming.  Three 
ever,  except  for  the  king’s  gold-edged  soldiers  of  the  body-guard  were  chosen 
har.  The  carriage  maker  was  told  his  as  couriers,  though  unacquainted  with 
work  was  destined  for  travelling  in  Paris  and  the  manners  of  their  assumed 
Sweden  or  Russia,  and  must  be  like  a  posts,  they  might  more  safely  have  been 
vehicle  previously  sent  to  those  countries,  replaced  by  real  couriers. 

The  Thursday  before  the  appointed  Monday,  June  20th,  i79r,  arrived. 
Monday  the  Berlin  was  delivered  at  Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette  ap- 
Fersen’s  door,  and  he  paid  one  hundred  peared  uncommonly  agitated  all  day,  as 
and  twenty-five  louis,  half  the  price,  their  young  daughter  tells  us.  They 
cash  down.  It  may  be  remarked  in  received  Count  Fersen  as  usual,  and 
passing  that  Fersen  was  put  to  consider-  when  he  left,  the  king  said  to  him, 
able  expense  by  these  preparations  for  ”  Monsieur  Fersen,  whatever  may 
the  royal  escape  ;  he  borrowed  from  become  of  me,  I  shall  not  forget  all  you 
two  lady  friends  two  hundred  and  are  doing  for  me,”  while  the  queen 
ninety  six  thousand  livres  in  his  own  silently  wept.  Fersen  went  to  take  an- 
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other  look  at  the  Berlin,  arranged  for 
sending  off  the  queen’s  maids,  gave  the 
body-guard  couiiers  their  final  instruc¬ 
tions,  then  hired  a  two  horse  glass 
coach,  the  very  counterpart  of  a  Paris 
fiacre  or  hack,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
city,  and  dressed  as  a  common  coach¬ 
man,  he  mounted  the  box  and  drove  to 
one  of  the  court  yards  of  the  Tuileiies, 
taking  his  stand  there  soon  after  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  as  if  waiting  for 
his  fare  to  finish  a  visit  in  the  palace  and 
come  out  to  return  home.  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  took  her  two  children  out  for  a 
promenade  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  their  return  the  royal  family  had 
supper  together,  and  then  retired  to 
rest  quite  as  usual  to  all  outward  app>ear- 
ance.  Monsieur  (the  king’s  brother, 
afterward  Louis  XVIII.)  and  his  wife 
said  good-night  and  good-by  to  the 
royal  relatives,  whom  they  were,  with 
the  exception  of  their  young  niece, 
never  more  to  see,  and  departed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  roads  for  Brussels,  arriving  there 
safely.  When  all  the  palace  seemed 
silenced  by  sleep,  the  royal  family 
gathered  stealthily  together  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  Madame  Royale,  as  the 
daughter  was  called.  The  queen  her¬ 
self  went  to  wake  the  dauphin,  and 
came  to  look  at  him  several  times,  when 
the  governess  had  dressed  him  up  as  a 
little  girl  and  brought  him  to  his  sister. 
The  poor  little  prince  made  a  very 
pretty  little  girl,  but  he  was  so  sleepy 
that  he  did  not  know  what  to  think  of 
it  all,  and  on  being  asked  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  they  were  about  to  do,  answered 
he  thought  they  were  going  to  perform 
a  comedy,  as  they  were  all  disguised. 
Fersen  had  been  some  time  waiting, 
when  he  was  gladdened  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  governess  leading  the  two 
children  down  the  flight  of  steps  in  the 
middle  of  the  court  from  the  glass  door 
of  the  vacated  apartments,  and  no 
sooner  were  they  safely  placed  in  his 
coach  than  he  drove  round  the  streets  a 
little  while  to  avert  discovery,  and  came 
to  a  stop  in  the  Petit  Carrousel,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  de  I’Echelle,  not  far 
from  the  Tuileries.  Madame  Elizabeth 
next  came  out  guided  by  one  of  the 
three  body-guards,  and  in  getting  into 
the  carriage  she  accidentally  stepped  on 
the  dauphin  curled  up  at  the  feet  of  his 
governess,  but  the  brave  little  man  did 


not  utter  a  word  of  complaint.  While 
the  little  party  were  anxiously  expecting 
the  king  and  queen,  a  belated  hackman, 
more  eager  to  talk  with  a  brother  of  the 
whip  than  to  get  home,  drew  up  his  car¬ 
riage  close  to  Fersen’ s,  and,  taking  him 
for  what  his  dress  and  position  denoted, 
began  a  conversation  with  him.  Fersen 
was  cool  enough  to  reply  in  the  slang  of 
the  profession,  but  lost  no  time  in  offer¬ 
ing  the  loquacious  fellow  a  pinch  of  snuff  * 
from  a  battered  snufif-box  he  happened 
to  have  about  him  and  in  thus  getting 
rid  of  his  intrusive  presence  without 
having  awakened  his  suspicions.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  king  and  his  guard 
made  their  appearance  ;  they  had  but 
narrowly  escaped  detection,  for  just  as 
they  were  passing  near  a  sentinel  posted 
at  the  gate  the  king's  shoe-buckle  broke, 
and  the  well-known  portly  form  of 
majesty  was  bent  over  to  fix  it  right 
under  the  unwary  soldier’s  eyes.  The 
queen  alone  was  now  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  the  party  ;  she  was  awaited  with 
an  anguish  of  impatience  that  made  the 
half  hour  or  more  of  suspense  seem  an 
eternity  of  torture.  Escorted  by  the 
last  of  the  three  guardsmen,  with  her 
beautifu]  face  shaded  by  a  large  hat  and 
an  uncommonly  black  night  she  was  just 
leaving  the  court-yard  of  the  palace, 
when  who  should  come  rattling  by  in  a 
carriage  bright  with  the  glare  of  flaming 
torches  and  surrounded  by  armed  troops 
but  Lafayette,  the  commandant  of  the 
national  guard,  and  the  man,  above  all 
others,  held  responsible  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  royal  family.  The  queen 
hastily  stepped  aside  close  up  against 
the  wall  to  let  Layfayette’s  carriage  pass, 
and  despite  her  dread  of  discovery  was 
impelled  by  an  odd  stroke  of  fancy  to 
try  to  touch  the  wheels  with  a  little 
switch  she  carried  in  her  hands,  after 
the  manner  of  the  times.  Both  queen 
and  guide  being  ignorant  of  the  way, 
they  turned  to  the  right  when  they 
should  have  taken  the  left,  and  wan¬ 
dered  confusedly  about  the  streets  and 
quays  for  some  time,  until  in  very  des¬ 
peration  they  were  forced  to  retrace 
their  steps  and  seek  direction  from  a 
sentry.  Much  precious  time  was  thus 
lost,  and  the  midnight  hour  of  the 
shortest  night  in  the  year  was  clanging 
from  the  bclfrys  of  the  slumbering  city, 
when,  the  royal  fugitives  having  at  last 
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been  safely  put  into  his  coach,  Fersen 
took  the  reins  and  drove  rapidly  through 
the  deserted  streets.  Fearful  of  not 
finding  the  Berlin  at  the  appointed  spot 
he  resolved  to  call  at  Madame  Sullivan’s 
in  passing  to  see  if  his  German  coach¬ 
man  had  started  off  with  it  as  directed  ; 
this  rrecessitated  somewhat  of  a  detour, 
and  the  king,  well  acquainted  with 
Paris,  was  for  some  time  apprehensive 
he  had  mistaken  the  way.  Stopping  a 
little  beyond  the  house,  Fersen  jumped 
down  from  his  seat,  ran  back,  rung  up 
the  sleepy  concierj^e,  and  heard  with 
satisfaction  that  his  Berlin  had  left  an 
hour  and  a  half  before.  This  was  but 
the  work  of  a  moment,  then  off  they 
clattered  again  by  the  old  Boulevards  to 
the  Barrier  Saint-Martin,  where  the  huge 
travelling  carriage  was  found  ready. 
The  hired  glass  coach  was  speedily 
emptied,  left  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
to  be  discovered  next  morning  upset  in 
a  ditch  hard  by,  royalty  bundled  quickly 
into  the  larger  vehicle,  the  would-be 
couriers  got  up  before  and  behind,  Fer¬ 
sen  climbed  upon  the  box,  his  coach¬ 
man  as  postilion  mounted  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  six  horse  team,  and  the 
great,  heavy,  lumbering  Berlin  shook 
off  its  lethargy  and  began  its  eventful 
journey.  During  the  first  stage  of  this 
journey,  as  far  as  Boudy,  seven  miles 
from  Paris,  Fersen  continued  to  hold 
the  reins  as  coachman,  and  he  would 
willingly  have  gone  on  to  the  end  in 
that  humble,  yet  on  this  occasion 
glorious,  post,  but  the  king  would  not 
hear  of  it.  The  queen's  maids  and  a 
relay  of  fresh  horses  were  waiting  at  the 
post-house  in  Boudy,  Fersen  bade  his 
royal  friends  adieu,  and  after  seeing 
them  start  off  again  a  little  before  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  he  took  a  cross¬ 
road,  and  made  straight  for  Brussels, 
arriving  there  safely  in  due  time.  Thus 
ended  Count  Fersen’s  part  in  the  mem¬ 
orable  flight  of  the  royal  family  of 
France  ;  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  it 
was  eminently  successful,  and  he  well 
deserves  Carlyle’s  eulogy  :  “  A  deft 
active  man,  we  say  ;  what  he  undertook 
to  do  is  nimbly  and  successfully  done.” 

A  few  words  must  suffice  to  tell  the 
story,  now  that  our  hero  drops  from  it. 
All  that  day  and  far  into  the  next  night 
the  Berlin  wended  through  a  country 
alert  from  countless  previous  emigra- 
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tions.  Delay  followed  delay,  and  im¬ 
prudence  was  added  to  imprudence  ;  the 
carriage  needed  repairs,  Louis  XVI. 
was  tempted  by  the  beautiful  weather  to 
show  his  royal  person  trudging  up  hill 
on  foot,  his  face  was  often  to  be  seen  at 
the  door  of  the  vehicle,  until  recognized 
by  patriotic  postmaster  Drouet,  who 
lost  no  time  in  galloping  across  country 
and  rousing  the  bold  peasantry.  The 
detachments  of  troopers  posted  by 
Bouill6,  impatient  from  long  waiting,  or 
threatened  by  the  inhabitants,  had 
mostly  moved  off,  and  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  Drouet,  with  a  handful  of 
determined  revolutionists,  to  bring  the 
journey  of  the  unescorted  Berlin  to  an 
untimely  end  at  Varennes,  within  but 
a  few  leagues  of  the  frontier.  The 
gathering  peasant  multitude  prevented 
all  hope  of  rescue,  and  early  next  morn¬ 
ing  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  were 
driven  slowly  back  to  Paris,  the  captives 
of  the  nation.  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  Marie  Antoinette  was  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  her  friends  in  the  hour  of  her  own 
distress,  but  anxiously  inquired  concern¬ 
ing  Fersen’s  safety  soon  after  the  arrest. 
The  flight  to  Varennes  is  an  epoch- 
making  point  of  the  French  Revolution, 
it  widened  immensely  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  king  and  people,  the  subsequent 
attempts  at  compromise  were  few  and 
spiritless  ;  it  became  evident  that  mon¬ 
archy  could  not  be  the  sincere  head  of 
a  grand  revolution,  and  the  idea  of  a 
republic  ceased  to  be  the  whispered 
vision  of  a  few  enthusiasts  of  liberty 
and  now  first  began  to  take  possession 
of  the  mind  of  the  nation. 

Fersen  was  now  virtually  an  emigrant 
from  France,  and  though  the  honorable 
circumstances  of  his  emigration  put  a 
great  gulf  between  him  and  those  noble 
cowards  who  fled  at  the  first  approach 
of  danger,  he  was  still  desirous  of  aiding 
royalty  and  suppressing  revolution  by 
foreign  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
France  just  like  the  great  body  of  the 
emigrants.  The  two  volumes  of  his 
papers  published  find  the  reason  of  their 
being  in  his  extensive  correspondence 
carried  on  with  a  view  to  this  end,  and 
the  future  historian  will  gain  much  valu¬ 
able  information  from  them.  These 
two  years  and  over  of  tedious  negotia¬ 
tions  and  counter-revolutionary  plans 
amounted  to  nothing,  or,  rather,  they 
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brought  about  the  very  result  they 
sought  to  avoid,  and  looking  at  them  in 
the  light  of  after  events  it  is  sad  to 
notice  the  overweening  confidence  in 
their  success,  the  mutual  distrust  and 
disunion  that  animated  the  various 
parties.  Where  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
cord  could  scarcely  have  achieved  suc¬ 
cess,  there  were  petty  jealousies  and 
quarrels,  and  one  speedily  loses  all  re¬ 
spect  for  and  sympathy  with  the  emi¬ 
grants  of  the  French  Revolution. 

A  confidential  correspondence  was 
carried  on  by  Fersen  with  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,  twenty-eight  of  the  queen’s 
letters  and  thirty-two  of  Fersen ’s  having 
survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  man. 
These  letters  were  almost  invariably  in 
cipher,  sometimes  sent  by  a  trustworthy 
person,  sometimes  put  into  a  box  of  bis¬ 
cuits,  a  package  of  tea  or  chocolate,  or 
sewn  in  the  lining  of  a  hat  or  garment, 
and  often  messages  were  sent  through 
the  newspapers  in  cipher  or  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  queen  and  her  confidant 
seldom  stray  from  politics  ;  both  see 
salvation  only  in  armed  foreign  inter¬ 
vention,  and  strive  with  might  and 
main  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  the 
royalty  of  Europe  against  the  revolution 
of  France,  inspired  ever  by  hopeful  vi¬ 
sions  of  a  hopeless  future.  Gustavus 
III.,  of  Sweden,  formed  another  plan  for 
the  escape  of  the  royal  family  of  Fiance, 
and  in  February,  1792,  sent  Fersen  to 
view  the  ground  and  make  all  arrange¬ 
ments  directly  to  Paris,  a  veritable  lions’ 
den  for  the  Swedish  chevalier.  It  took 
him  just  two  weeks  to  go  and  come, 
and  he  reported  that  flight  was  now  a 
physical  impossibility  for  the  royal  cap¬ 
tives,  and  furthermore  that  Louis  XVI. 
felt  conscientious  scruples  against  leav¬ 
ing,  having  promised  so  many  times 
to  remain.  Fersen  appeared  in  the  part 
of  a  courier  to  Portugal  during  this 
perilous  episode  ;  his  dispatches  were 
ostensibly  addressed  to  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  and  he  found  it  much  more 
difficult  to  leave  France  than  to  enter  it, 
being  stopped  and  his  passport  having 
to  endure  a  rigid  examination  several 
times  on  his  return  journey.  He  supped 
with  the  King  and  Queen  of  France, 
they  talked  freely  of  the  situation  ;  the 
king  declared  he  had  missed  the  proper 
moment  and  should  have  left  on  the  fall 
of  the  Bastile,  and  the  queen  related 


some  unknown  particulars  of  their  flight 
to  Varennes.  It  was  a  sad  reunion  and 
reminder  of  better  times  for  all  three, 
and  Fersen  was  destined  never  again  to 
see  his  royal  friends  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

Misfortune  now  became  the  order  of 
the  day  ;  Gustavus  III.  was  the  victim 
of  a  cowardly  assassination  in  March, 
1792,  his  successor  being  far  less  favor¬ 
able  to  the  cause  represented  by  Fersen, 
and 'toward  the  close  of  the  same  year 
the  approach  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tionary  army  drove  the  emigrants  from 
Brussels,  Fersen  among  them  railing 
bitterly  at  the  incapacity  of  the  generals 
of  the  coalition.  In  1793,  after  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Louis  XVL,  plans  were  still 
made  to  rescue  his  queen,  and  Fersen 
was  appointed  to  accompany  General 
Dumoutiez  in  his  proposed  but  never 
accomplished  march  on  Paris  as  the 
ambassador  of  Sweden.  The  saddest 
blow  of  all  to  Fersen  was  the  queen’s 
death,  and  when  he  heard  that  Marie 
Antoinette  had  appeared  at  the 
“  national  window,”  as  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  called  the  guillotine,  his  sorrow 
and  thirst  for  vengeance  knew  no 
bounds. 

The  Swedish  government  soon  found 
a  pretext  to  remove  Fersen  from  his 
diplomatic  post  at  Brussels,  and  then 
officially  recognized  the  French  Repub¬ 
lic  to  his  great  disgust.  Henceforth 
Fersen’s  life  was  passed  more  habitually 
in  Sweden,  where  in  time  he  was  made 
grand  marshal  of  the  kingdom  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-general. 

The  closing  scene  of  F’ersen’s  career 
was  a  terribly  tragic  end  to  a  most  chiv¬ 
alrous  and  honorable  life.  Gustavus 
IV.,  Adolphus,  was  forced  to  abdicate 
in  i8c9  by  his  discontented  subjects, 
and  his  uncle  was  made  King  of  Sweden 
in  his  place  as  Charles  XIII.  To  suc¬ 
ceed  this  aged  and  childless  monarch  a 
German  prince  of  the  House  of  August- 
enberg  was  chosen,  but  unfortunately 
this  crown  prince,  in  less  than  six 
months  after  his  arrival  in  the  country, 
was  struck  down  by  apoplexy  at  a  re¬ 
view  of  troops  in  one  of  the  provinces, 
so  that  the  election  of  a  new  heir  to  the 
throne  became  necessary.  The  son  of 
the  deposed  king  was  a  prominent  can¬ 
didate,  but  the  partisans  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  fearing  the  son  would 
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visit  on  their  heads  the  wrongs  of  his 
father,  resolved  at  any  cost  to  prevent 
this  last  of  the  Vasas  from  ascending 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  They 
naturally  supposed  the  old  aristocracy 
to  be  supporters  of  the  old  royal  fam¬ 
ily,  and  to  frighten  them  from  taking 
part  in  the  election,  the  popular  wrath 
was  to  be  invoked  for  the  sacrifice  of 
some  aristocratic  and  noble  victim. 
Fersen  was  singled  out  as  the  scape¬ 
goat  of  his  order,  all  sorts  of  calumnies 
were  circulated  against  him,  the  most 
atrocious  being  that  he  had  poisoned 
the  late  crown  prince  ;  this  lie  was 
allegorically  expressed  in  the  newspapers 
even,  anonymous  letters  were  handed 
about  in  the  drinking-saloons,  and 
money  and  brandy  were  not  wanting  to 
finish  the  work  l^gun.  It  was  known 
in  advance  that  there  was  likely  to  be 
trouble  on  the  20th  of  June,  1810,  when 
the  remains  of  the  dead  prince  were  to 
arrive  and  be  escorted  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  Castle  of  Stockholm. 
The  weak  old  king  said,  on  hearing  that 
Fersen  would  probably  be  insulted — 
**  It  would  not  be  bad  if  this  proud  lord 
did  receive  a  lesson,”  and  took  no  steps 
to  preserve  the  peace,  while  Fersen 
himself,  with  his  old  bravery  and  sense 
of  duty,  determined  not  to  flinch.  The 
fatal  day  arrived,  and  Fersen,  in  cere¬ 
monial  dress,  got  into  his  gilded  coach 
of  state,  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  and 
went  outside  the  city  to  take  his  place 
in  the  funeral  procession.  Scarcely  had 
it  entered  the  Capital  when  the  assem¬ 
bled  crowds  began  to  direct  insulting 
speeches  at  Fersen  and  to  spit  con¬ 
temptuously  on  his  carriage.  Advanc¬ 
ing  further,  large  copper  coins  were 
thrown,  breaking  the  glass  windows  of 
the  coach  and  wounding  its  occupant 
in  the  face,  then  paving  stones  were 
torn  up  and  hurled  with  such  force  as 
to  bring  the  coachman  down  on  his 
knees.  Still  further,  in  the  Great  New 
Street,  the  tempest  ff  cries  and  stones 
increased  in  violence ;  the  outraged 
nobleman  could  only  sit  back  in  his 
sumptuous  vehicle,  with  its  seven  glass 
windows  exposing  him  on  every  side, 
and  silently  endure  it  all,  until,  just 
as  the  procession  was  turning  toward 
the  palace,  an  immense  throng  sur¬ 
rounded  and  stopped  Fersen’ s  carriage, 
took  out  his  horses,  and  a  man  of  the 


people  opened  the  door  and  dragged  out 
on  the  street  the  object  of  popular  fury. 
Escaping  from  his  assailants,  Fersen 
took  refuge  in  the  nearest  house  up  one 
flight  of  stairs,  and  here,  in  fancied^ 
security,  refused  the  offer  of  his  host  to 
show  him  a  private  passage  into  the  next 
house,  whence  he  might  more  easily 
escape.  Adjutant-General  Silversparre 
now  appeared  on  the  scene  with  an  in¬ 
significant  guard  of  sixteen  men  and  an 
officer,  but  in  spite  of  the  soldiers  some 
of  the  boldest  of  the  people  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  house,  rushed  up¬ 
stairs,  tore  off  Fersen’ s  decorations, 
coat,  and  sword,  and  threw  them  out  of 
the  window  to  the  howling  mob  below. 
Silversparfe  harangued  the  populace, 
and  promised  to  imprison  their  victim 
until  legal  justice  should  be  pronounced 
on  him.  The  people  declared  their 
willingness  to  allow  him  to  be  taken  to 
a  safe  place,  provided  only  the  guard 
were  dismissed,  and  the  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral  foolishly  consented  to  part  with  the 
only  safe-guard  againt  mob  violence. 
When  the  guard  had  departed  from 
before  the  door,  Fersen  and  his  would- 
be  protector  descended  to  the  street ; 
canes  and  umbrellas  rained  blows  upon 
the  former,  and  his  gray  hair  was 
clutched  more  than  once  on  the  stairs 
even,  and  when  they  crossed  the  thres¬ 
hold,  there  was  one  grand,  vociferous 
rush  for  Fersen.  He  was  speedily  sep¬ 
arated  from  Silversparre,  and  dragged 
and  led  toward  the  municipal  hall,  near 
which  a  battalion  of  troops  was  drawn 
up  in  line.  Conducted  through  the- 
opening  ranks  of  troops,  their  presence 
served  at  least  to  give  him  a  temporary 
respite,  and  some  kindly-disposed  per¬ 
sons  took  him  into  the  guard-house  of 
the  city  hall,  where  he  dropped  down  on 
a  bench  and  begged  for  a  swallow  of 
water  that  was  brought  him  by  a 
soldier.  The  mob  soon  regained  con¬ 
fidence  from  the  inaction  of  the  military 
force,  renewed  their  demands  for  the 
life  of  iheir  victim,  and  bursting  open 
the  doors  of  his  last  haven  of  refuge, 
the  merciless  miscreants  dragged  him 
out  into  the  open  square,  pulled  and  cut 
off  his  hair,  and  tore  out  his  ear-rings, 
the  usual  preparations  for  execution  in 
the  French  Revolution,  and  then  slowly 
beat  and  kicked  the  breath  of  life  out 
of  his  body.  On  his  knees,  with  uplifted 
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hands,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
just  before  exhaling!;  his  last  sigh,  “  Oh  I 
my  God,  soon  to  call  me  to  Thee,  I 
beseech  Thee  for  my  persecutors,  whom 
I  pardon.”  This  martyr-like  prayer 
was  cut  short  by  a  wretch  disguised  in 
the  garb  of  a  seaman,  who  jumped  on 
the  breast  of  the  prostrate  nobleman 
and  trampled  out  his  heroic  spirit.  All 
this  took  place  between  noon  and  two 
o’clock,  with  armed  soldiers  standing 
motionless  by  ;  then  the  dead  body  was 
stripped,  disfigured,  and  exposed  to  the 
coarsest  insults  all  the  afternoon,  and, 
after  the  mob  had  been  fired  on  and 
dispersed,  it  was  conveyed  away  secretly 
under  cover  of  the  night  and  buried  in 
:he  garden  of  one  of  the  Fersen  estates. 

A  subsequent  investigation  proved 
conclusively,  what  scarcely  needed 
proof,  that  Fersen  was  entirely  innocent 


of  the  death  of  the  crown  prince,  and 
when,  a  couple  of  months  later,  Berna- 
dotte  was  made  heir  to  the  Swedish 
throne,  there  appeared  some  ground  for 
the  belief  that  Fersen’s  murder  was  the 
result  of  Bonapartist  intrigues,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  valiant  supporter  of  the  old 
dynasty  to  make  way  for  the  new. 

Thus  died  Count  Fersen  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  his 
life,  the  flight  from  Paris  of  the  royal 
family  of  France.  He  was  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  best  form  of  nobility, 
and  his  noble  spiiit  stood  the  test  of  a 
most  troubled  epoch.  His  steadfast  de¬ 
votion  to  a  lost  cause,  and  his  modest 
bravery  under  trying  circumstances, 
should  make  his  name  and  fame  more 
universally  known. — Tinsley  s  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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.\t  a  certain  age,  varying  with  indi¬ 
vidual  aptitude,  the  child,  who  has 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  crawling 
on  all  fours,  stands  upright  and  begins 
to  walk  on  two  feet  instead  of  four.  If 
you  watch  him  at  that  interesting  period 
of  child-life,  you  will  observe  that  he 
often  acts  as  if  in  doubt  whether  he  has 
not  been  too  hasty  in  assuming  the 
erect  posture.  He  looks  anxiously 
round  as  if  thinking  that  the  base  on 
which  he  is  balancing  is  not  wide  enough 
for  safety.  He  •occasionally  reverts  to 
the  quadrupedal  method  of  standing, 
and  still  oftener  adopts  the  quadrupedal 
system  of  walking.  It  is  not  until  after 
several  months  have  elapsed  that  he 
definitely  resigns  himself,  so  to  speak, 
to  becoming  a  biped. 

If  instead  of  observing  only  his 
actions  you  consider  the  baby's  struct¬ 
ure,  you  will  find  that  this  also  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  quadrupedal  attitude  as 
better  suited  than  the  bipedal  for  that 
early  stage  of  life.  The  abdomen  is  too 
protuberant  to  be  comfortably  sustained 
while  the  erect  attitude  is  assumed. 
The  head  leans -forward.  The  toes  are 
more  active  than  they  are  later  on,  and 
are  ready  to  work  against  the  ground  as 


they  can  only  work  when  the  child  is  on 
all-fours. 

Now  it  has  been  well  remarked  that 
the  various  stages  of  child-life  corre¬ 
spond  in  marked  degree  with  the  various 
stages  through  which,  according  to  the 
theory  of  development,  the  human  race 
itself  has  passed.  Biologists  begin  with 
still  earlier  stages  of  existence,  but  we 
need  not  follow  them  so  far.  From 
birth  onward,  we  find  the  bodily  and 
mental  characteristics  following  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  development  akin  to  what  has 
been  recognized  in  the  development  of 
man  himself.  The  new-born  babe  is  in 
his  mother’s  eyes  a  very  sweet  creature, 
but  he  is  nevertheless  of  much  lower 
type,  regarding  him  as  an  animal,  than 
the  grown  man  (unless  the  man  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  wrong  way,  as- unfortunately 
many  men  do).  In  the  first  few  months 
of  his  existence  the  babe  shows  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  monkey-like  traits.  He  may 
be  a  nice  little  monkey,  or  a  nasty  little 
monkey ;  but  even  his  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  (always  excepting  his 
mother,  who  is  ”  possessed  ”  by  him  at 
this  stage)  must  admit  that  he  has  very 
much  of  the  monkey  type.  He  simu¬ 
lates  and  dissimulates  as  only  simians 
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do.  He  imitates  or  rather  mimics  all 
he  sees  and  hears.  He  cannot  speak, 
but  he  can  make  sundry  noises  which 
mamma  regards  as  speech.  Everything 
he  can  lay  hold  of  goes  to  his  mouth, 
just  as  it  does  in  the  monkey’s  case.  (I 
speak  from  experience,  having  once, 
when  a  boy,  offered  a  monkey  my  hand 
in  the  politest  fashion  ;  the  monkey  im* 
mediately  conveyed  it  to  his  mouth 
quite  calmly,  and  tested  it  with  his 
teeth.)  Baby  is,  even  at  this  stage  of  his 
existence,  quadrumanous,  his  toes  being 
not  only  longer  relatively  than  they  are 
later,  but  capable  of  holding  on,  inso¬ 
much  that  he  can  climb  up  mamma's 
dress  with  their  aid. 

But  about  the  time  when  baby  begins 
to  put  away  monkey  manners,  and  to 
stand  on  two  feet  like  a  man,  he  begins 
to  show  in  very  marked  degree,  the 
characteristics  of  savage  tribes.  For 
two  or  three  years  of  this  part  of  his 
life  the  best  baby  is  a  little  savage.  His 
ideas  of  property  are  intensely  savage. 
He  may  be  said  to  be  always  more  or  less 
“  on  the  grab  ”  (I  object  to  slang  as 
much  as  any  man,  but  really  there  is  no 
other  way  of  describing  the  tendencies 
exhibited  at  this  stage  of  baby’s  ca¬ 
reer).  If  he  has  small  brothers  or 
sisters  (or  both),  he  is  always  more  or 
less  at  war  with  these  neighboring  sav¬ 
ages.  If  he  is  deprived  of  anything  he 
has  come  to  regard  as  his  property  (quite 
mistakenly,  it  may  well  be),  or  if  he  sees 
in  the  hands  of  his  small  kinsfolk  any 
goods  or  chattels  which  seem  pleasing 
in  his  eyes,  he  has  but  one  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  his  wishes  ;  he  goes  for  the 
possession  of  the  desired  object,  using 
his  hands  as  weapons  if  he  have  no 
others  handy,  but  bringing  down  a  stick 
or  brush  or  book  (as  the  case  may  be) 
on  the  head  of  his  enemy  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  Fijian  or  an  Ojibbeway  on  the 
war-path.  Girl  babies  are  pretty  nearly 
as  bad  as  boy  babies  in  these  matters, 
only  the  girl  savage  differs  from  the 
boy  savage,  much  as  savage  woman 
differs  from  savage  man.  Of  course 
there  are  many  baby  hoys  and  baby  girls 
who  show  litttle  tendency  to  savagery, 
just  as  there  have  been  many  uncultured 
races  of  man  who  have  been  gentle  and 
innocent.  But  the  quiet  babies  are 
always  weak  and  unhealthy.  In  the 
struggle  for  existence  they  succumb 


before  their  more  ferocious  brothers, 
just  as  the  quiet  and  gentle  savage 
tribes  perish  before  their  tomahawk- 
ffourishing,  spear-throwing,  club-wield* 
ing  neighbors. 

Regarding  child-life,  thus,  as  typify¬ 
ing  on  a  small  scale  the  life  of  the 
human  race,  it  might  be  expected  that 
there  should  be  recognized  a  period  in 
the  development  of  the  human  race  akin 
to  that  period  of  doubt  and  indecision 
in  the  career  of  the  babe  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  outset.  Assuming  the 
theory  that  the  human  race  was  orig¬ 
inally  developed  from  lower  races  of 
animals  to  be  sound — and  I  suppose 
scarcely  _any  competent  person  now 
questions  the  truth  of  the  theory — we 
see  that  the  upright  bipedal  attitude  of 
man  must  be  a  product  of  evolution, 
and  must  for  a  time  have  been  hampered 
by  some  disadvantages,  even  after  it  had 
become  on  the  whole  the  best  attitude 
man  could  assume.  Nay,  considering 
the  enormous  periods  of  time  which 
every  process  of  evolution  by  which  the 
characteristics  of  a  race  are  changed  re¬ 
quires,  the  painful  thought  suggests 
itself  that  possibly  even  now  the  upright 
attitude  has  not  so  far  established  itself 
but  that  there  may  still  remain  serious 
disadvantages  in  it — though  I  need 
hardly  say  I  would  not  suggest  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  these  disadvantages  ap¬ 
proach  in  importance  to  the  manifest 
advantages  of  the  bipedal  system.  It  is 
clearly  better  for  man  to  stand  on  two 
limbs  than  on  all  four  ;  but  may  there 
not  be  still  some  objections  to  the  u{>- 
right  attitude  worth  considering,  though 
we  cannot  perhaps  remove  them  ? 

Dr.  S.  V.  Clevenger,  formerly  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phys¬ 
iology  at  the  Chicago  University,  has 
called  attention  to  some  very  marked 
disadvantages  of  uprightness  in  man. 
He  has  shown  that  vast  though  the 
period  must  be  which  has  elapsed  since 
our  race  assumed  the  upright  position, 
the  process  of  development  has  not  yet 
eliminated  all  the  traces  of  our  former 
attitude,  and  that  some  of  these,  while 
telling  us  of  important  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  our  four-footed  ancestors, 
speak  also  of  serious  disadvantages  to 
which  we,  their  upright  descendants, 
are  exposed. 

Let  us  begin,  however,  with  fhe  more 
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pleasing  consideration  of  what  nature 
has  already  done  for  us.  In  the  profit 
and  loss  account  which  we  have  to  ex¬ 
amine,  the  profits  may  be  shown  to  be 
far  in  excess  of  the  losses  ;  and  we  shall 
consider  these  losses  more  cheerfully 
after  we  have  noted  how  much  the  up¬ 
right  man  has  gained. 

If  we  examine  the  w’ay  in  which  man's 
head  is  set  on  his  shoulders,  we  shall 
find  clear  evidence  that  he  is  fitter  to 
stand  upright  than  any  of  his  four-footed 
relatives.  The  passage  through  which 
the  brain  is  connected  with  the  spinal 
cord  is  so  placed  that  the  upright  posi¬ 
tion  brings  the  brain  into  equilibrium. 
When  an  animal  is  on  his  hind  legs  the 
head  is  evidently  not  in  equilibrium. 
Watch  a  horse  in  the  circus  when  he  is 
forced  to  assume  this  unnatural  position, 
or  note  the  ways  of  Carlo  or  Fritz  when 
he  is  begging,  or  of  pussy  when-your  as 
yet  untamed  young  savage  sets  her  on 
her  hind  legs.  The  head  in  each  and 
every  case  keeps  coming  forward,  and  is 
then  retracted  by  direct  muscular  effort. 
There  is  indeed  a  ligament  which  helps 
to  keep  the  head  up,  but  it  is  insufficient 
for  the  purpose.  IfV  keep  our  heads 
up  without  conscious  effort.  In  that 
there  is  evidence  of  many  long  ages 
since  man  first  got  up  on  what  were 
then  his  hind  legs. 

But  not  only  is  man  helped  thus  to  re¬ 
tain  the  upright  attitude,  and  prepared 
to  contemplate  the  heavens  at  his  will 
(the  real  end,  I  feel  sure,  of  his  upright¬ 
ness),  but  he  has  become  unfitted  for 
walking  on  all-fours.  I  do  not  lay  much 
stress  on  the  argument  used  in  the 
“  London  Journal  of  Science,”  that  if 
w’e  keep  out  legs  straight,  though  ”  we 
may  touch  the  ground  in  front  of  our 
feet  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  we  can¬ 
not  place  the  palms  of  the  hands  upon 
the  ground,  and  use  them  to  support 
any  part  of  our  weight  in  walking.” 
For  there  is  not  a  quadruped  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  which  keeps  its  hind  legs 
straight  in  that  sense.  .  Nay,  there  is 
not  a  quadruped,  so  far  as  I  know,  which 
can  straighten  its  legs  as  we  do.  What 
corresponds  to  the  human  knee  is  in 
all  animals  bent  toward  the  belly,  and  I 
imagine  you  would  find  Carlo  or  Fritz 
objecting  strongly  to  any  effort  to 
straighten  the  limb  at  that  joint.  But 
let  any  one  try  to  walk  as  most  animals 


walk,  with  the  knees  and  elbows  bent, 
the  heels  and  wrists  in  the  air,  and  the 
toes  and  fingers  doing  the  work  of  bear¬ 
ing  the  body,  and  he  will  find  that 
nature 'has  unfitted  man  long  since  for 
true  quadrupedal  movements.  Whether 
he  goes  on  his  toe-tips  and  finger-tips, 
as  horses  do,  or  on  the  insides  of  the 
fingers  and  the  underparts  of  the  toes  as 
cats  do,  or  on  the  palms  of  his  hands 
and  the  soles  of  his  feet  as  bears  do,  he 
will  very  soon  acknowledge  that  it  is 
better  to  walk  uprightly  on  the  earth. 

Nature  has  further  fitted  man  for  the 
upright  position  by  flattening  what  we 
unscientifically  call  the  stomach,  really 
the  abdomen  or  belly.  Obese  persons 
may  not  be  aware  of  it,  but  flat  ab¬ 
domens  are  the  correct  thing  with  the 
human  race.  Moreover,  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  the  race,  the  flatter  (apart  from 
corpulence)  are  their  abdomens.  I  have 
seen  Poljnesian  Islanders  w'hose 
rounded  abdomens  strongly  suggested 
that  they  might  return  to  all-fours  with 
advantage,  so  unstable  did  they  look 
with  their  protuberant  paunches  (though 
not  at  all  obese). 

Many  other  points  might  be  noticed 
which  show  how  nature  has  gradually 
prepared  man  for  the  upright  attitude 
which  undoubtedly  suits  him  best,  or,  as 
teleologists  would  say,  points  showing 
how  man  has,  from  the  beginning,  been 
adapted  for  uprightness. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ask  for  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  signs  that  there  may 
even  now  be  disadvantages  in  the  up¬ 
right  position,  they  are  not  far  to  seek. 

To  begin  with,  man  stands  on  a  less 
stable  footing  than  his  four-footed  kins¬ 
folk.  As  the  “  London  Journal  of 
Science”  well  puts  it,  “  four-footed 
animals  in  their  natural  haunts  are  little 
liable  to  fall  ;  if  one  foot  slips,  or  fails  to 
find  hold,  the  other  three  are  available. 
If  a  fall  does  occur  on  level  ground 
there  is  little  danger  to  any  mammal 
nearly  approaching  man  in  bulk  and 
weight.  Their  vital  parts,  especially 
the  heart  and  the  head,  are  so  near  the 
ground,  that,  to  them,  the  shock  is  com¬ 
paratively  slight.  To  human  beings  the 
effects  of  a  fall  on  smooth  level  ground 
are  often  serious  or  even  deadly.” 
Those  animals  of  the  ape  and  baboon 
tribes  which  occasionally  walk  upright 
seem  to  use  occasionally  a  stick,  or  a 
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branch  plucked  from  a  tree.  Man,  in 
like  manner,  indicates  his  sense  of  the 
instability  of  the  upright  attitude  by 
using  the  walking-stick. 

Then  again  the  human  abdomen  is 
exposed  to  dangers  from  which  the 
abdomen  of  the  animal  is  comparatively 
safe.  blow  or  kick  may  be  fatal,  and 
the  human  abdomen  is  exposed  to 
either.  In  the  quadruped  there  is  much 
less  chance  of  injury  whether  from  acci¬ 
dent  or  intention. 

Another  very  important  risk  resulting 
from  the  upright  position  is  that  to 
which  the  femoral  artery  (the  great 
artery  running  along  the  inside  of  the 
thigh)  is  exposed.  Almost  all  the 
arteries  are  deep-seated  and  thus  safe 
from  the  effects  of  accidental  blows  or 
wounds.  Even  the  temporal  arteries, 
though  seemingly  exposed  to  danger, 
are  in  reality  rendered  relatively  safe 
because  of  their  proximity  to  the  eyes, 
which  can  look  out  for  them  as  well  as 
for  themselves.  But  the  femoral 
arteries,  which  in  quadrupeds  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  protected,  in  fact  prac¬ 
tically  unreachable,  are  in  man— and 
especially  in  savage  man — exposed  to 
attack.  How  large  a  proportion  of 
fighting  men  in  the  good  old  times, 
when  to  be  a  man  was  to  be  a  fighting 
animal,  lost  their  lives  by  thigh  wounds 
in  which  the  femoral  artery  was  severed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulty  of  stopping  the 
effusion  of  blood  when  the  femoral 
artery  has  been  cut,  the  number  must 
have  been  considerable.  The  wonder 
is,  that  with  so  serious  a  danger  affect¬ 
ing  those  whose  femoral  arteries  w'ere 
thus  exposed,  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment,  arising  from  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  those  fighting  days,  has  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  removing  the  femoral  artery  to 
a  safer  depth.  Perhaps  it  will  here¬ 
after.  It  may  be  that  traces  can  already 
be  recognized  of  the  gradual  recession 
of  the  femoral  artery  in  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  races,  though  possibly  it  should 
be  among  the  most  fighting  tribes  that 
we  ought  to  look  for  the  best-placed 
femoral  arteries,  since  among  them  the 
elimination  of  the  least  fitted  in  this 
respect  would  go  on  most  rapidly  and 
effectively. 

Another  form  of  danger  to  which  man 
became  exposed  after  he  had  adopted 


the  upright  attitude  need  not  particu¬ 
larly  be  insisted  upon.  It  is  certain  that 
in  this  special  respect  man  must  have 
been  made  aware  of  his  nakedness  by 
multitudinous  mishaps  in  the  fightjng 
times  through  which  the  race  had  to 
pass  when  it  was  young,  and  long  after. 

But  it  is  when  we  turn  to  the  hidden 
parts  of  the  structure  of  man’s  body 
that  we  most  clearly  recognize  the  dis¬ 
advantages  which  still  attend  the  upright 
attitude.  The  truss  and  possibly  even 
the  corset  may  be  regarded  as  artificial 
means  for  compensating  the  deficiencies 
of  nature  or  correcting  ill  effects 
caused  by  them.  As  to  the  former,  it 
is  evident,  from  the  great  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  abdominal  muscles 
have  failed  to  sustain  the  abdominal 
viscera  so  that  the  truss  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  necessary,  that  as  yet  nature  has 
not  fully  provided  the  human  races  with 
muscles  strong  enough  for  the  extra 
work  thrown  on  them  by  man's  change 
from  the  prone  to  the  upright  position. 
It  may  be  urged,  of  course,  that  trusses 
are  developments  of  civilized  times  ; 
but,  as  civilization  is  a  part  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  development  of  man,  this  in  reality 
leaves  the  argument  unchanged.  In  the 
lower  animals  the  pectoral  muscles  help 
the  abdominal  muscles  to  sustain  the 
viscera,  and  hernia  is  rare  or  unknown*: 
in  man  ail  the  work  is  thrown  on  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  the  pelvis, 
hence,  as  the  “  London  Journal  of 
Science”  puts  the  case,  “  Art  is  called 
in  to  compensate  the  deficiencies  of 
Nature,  and  an  immense  number  of 
trusses  have  to  be  manufactured  and 
used.” 

As  to  the  use  of  corsets,  the  case  is 
not  quite  so  clear.  When  we  hear  it 
confidently  stated  by  women  that  they 
cannot  live  comfortably  without  corsets 
and  a  certain  amount  of  corset  com¬ 
pression,  and  are  told  that  doctors  sim¬ 
ply  talk  nonsense  when  they  urge  the 
disuse  of  corsets,  the  idea  certainly 
seems  strongly  suggested  that  nature  has 
not  yet  fitted  women,  at  any  rate,  for 
the  upright  position.  Were  what  so 
many  women  say  but  true,  we  should  be 
forced  to  reject  the  poet’s  dictum  that 
“  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man,  but 
diverse,”  for  assuredly  developed  man 
could  stay  upright  without  stays.  Even 
if  it  were  merely  true  that  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  women  could  not  have  shapely 
forms  without  wearing  corsets,  it  would 
look  as  though  nature  still  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  in  adapting  women  to  the 
upright  position  :  tor  the  blame  would 
have  to  be  thrown  on  uprightness  ;  no 
one  thinks  of  putting  stays  on  a  horse  or 
a  dog,  whether  masculine  or  feminine. 

In  the  pages  of  Knowledge,”  a 
writer  who  used  the  nom  de plume  ”  An 
Observer”  adopted  this  view  of  the 
corset  question.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
adopt  its  obvious  consequences.  He 
did  not  say  nature’s  work  was  incom¬ 
plete  or  imperfect.  In  fact,  as  he  was 
an  energetic  opponent  of  all  evolutionary 
ideas,  he  naturally  would  not  think  that 
nature  still  had  a  good  deal  to  do  for 
the  fair  sex  ;  though  how  he  reconciled 
his  views  about  the  necessity  for  corsets 
with  his  view  that  the  human  race  was 
thoroughly  well  made  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  every  evolutionist 
(and  that  is  almost  like  saying  every 
biologist)  must  see  that  if  corsets  are 
essential  either  for  safety  or  shapeliness 
in  the  upright  position,  then  we  have  a 
very  strong  argument  in  the  fact  for  the 
doctrine  that  a  long  time  has  still  to  pass, 
and  nature  has  still  a  good  deal  to  do, 
before  the  human  race  will  have  become 
•thoroughly  fitted  for  uprightness. 

But  I  believe  that  so  far  as  corset- 
wearing  is  concerned  the  argument  is 
entirely  erroneous.  Nature  must  not 
be  blamed  for  faults  for  which  she  is 
not  responsible.  I  learn,  from  those 
who  knoWy  that  corsets  are  no  more 
essential  to  health  or  to  shapeliness  than 
the  yard-long  stomachers  of  Queen 
Bess’s  time,  the  high,  pointed  heels  of 
our  own,  or  the  long,  pointed  toes  of 
Plantagenet  days.  Within  my  own 
family  circle,  ladies  rather  delicate  than 
strong,  long  used  to  wearing  corsets, 
and  altogether  unwilling  to  make  any 
change  of  attire  which  could  be  recog¬ 
nized  even  by  the  keen  eyes  of  their 
own  sex,  have  of  their  own  motion  (I 
would  never  venture  a  hint  to  grown 
folk  on  such  matters)  given  the  disuse 
of  corsets  a  fair  trial.  So  many  try  for 
a  day  or  two  and  then  despairingly  yield 
themselves  afresh  to  their  imprisonment ! 
That  at  first  there  was  some  discomfort 
proved  not  that  nature  had  not  fairly 
done  her  work,  but  that  art  (most  in¬ 


artistic  art)  had  done  mischief.*  After 
a  few  days  this  discomfort  disappeared. 
After  a  few  weeks  increased  strength 
and  activity  showed  that  the  change  had 
done  good.  (In  passing,  I  may  remark 
that  probably  any  lady  who  may  try  the 
change,  without  other  change  in  her 
attire,  would  find  the  result  different : 
yet  the  other  change,  though  it  has  been 
made  conspicuous  and  unattractive  by 
some  of  its  advocates — I  refer,  I  need 
hardly  say,  to  the  divided  skirt — is 
absolutely  indetectible,  in  the  cases  I 
am  considering,  by  the  keenest  feminine 
eye.)  The  strips  of  whalebone  which 
had  at  first  been  necessary  to  prevent 
the  waist  of  the  skirt  from  wrinkling 
could  after  a  time  be  discarded,  because 
nature  presently  provided  a  natural 
corset  of  muscle  where  before  the 
muscles  had  been  atrophied  for  want  of 
use.  So  far  from  increasing,  the  waist 
measurement,  which  had  been  small, 
decreased.  (Of  course  there  had  not 
formerly  been  much  or  perhaps  any 
actual  compression.)  Now,  after  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  months,  the  ladies  I  am 
speaking  of  would,  I  fancy,  as  soon  take 
to  nose- rings  or  lip  rings,  as  readily  use 
crutches  or  thumbscrews,  as  resume 
their  former  bonds,  f  Whence  we  may 


*  In  a  long  controversy,  a  year  ago,  in  the 
pages  of  ”  Knowledge,”  I  failed  utterly  to 
make  ”  An  Observer”  see  the  force  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  argument:  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  stays  suffers  when  they  are  removed 
and  feels  better  when  they  are  put  on  again  ; 
therefore  stays  are  injurious.  Yet  it  should  be 
obvious  enough.  When  any  artificial  aid  has 
led  to  a  state  such  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  that  artificial  aid  has  done  mischief. 

f  An  effect  of  this  change  within  my  own 
family  circle,  on  myself,  may  be  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Like  all  men  (and  women  too)  who 
have  any  eye  for  shapeliness  of  form  and  grace 
of  movement,  I  had,  as  long  as  I  remember 
thinking  on  the  subject  at  all,  objected  strongly 
to  the  unshapely  forms  and  the  wooden  move¬ 
ments  of  the  average  society  waist,  whether  in 
the  street  or  in  the  drawing-room.  But  I  find 
that  my  distaste  for  these  fashion-book  beau¬ 
ties  has  largely  developed,  though  uncon¬ 
sciously,  during  the  time  when  natural  shapes 
and  movements  have  been  observable  at  home. 
I  may  remark  in  passing  that  most  women  and 
many  men  seem  to  imagine  that  because  the 
Btraitly  laced  do  not  want  admirers,  therefore 
strait-lacing  is  itself  admired.  Young  men  no 
more  adore  tightened  corsets  than  they  love 
panniers  or  tiebacks,  or  than  the  young  men 
of  former  generations  loved  crinolines  or 
hoops.  It  would  take  a  worse  fashion  even 
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conclude  that  nature  has  been  ready 
enough,  so  far  as  waist  muscles  aie  con¬ 
cerned,  to  ht  the  human  race,  feminine 
as  well  as  masculine,  for  the  upright 
position  which  they  have  so  long  found 
it  desirable  to  assume. 

The  bony  structure  of  the  human 
frame  gives  further  evidence  which 
there  is  no  mistaking  of  the  comparative 
recentness  of  the  change  to  the  uptight 
posture.  We  can  trace  in  the  bones  of 
the  various  races  of  men  a  distinct  pro¬ 
gression  from  the  forms  observable  in 
the  lower  animals.  Thus  the  bones  of 
the  negro  leg  are  much  nearer  in  form  to 
the  corresponding  bones  in  animals  than 
are  the  bones  of  the  European  lower 
extremities.  But  it  is  in  the  pelvis  that 
we  see  the  progress  of  development 
most  clearly  marked.  Quadrupeds 
have  a  box  shaped  pelvis.  The  ape’s 
pelvis  usually  measures  more  from 
front  to  back  than  from  side  to  side. 
The  pelvis  of  European  races  is  oval, 
the  diameter  from  front  to  back  measur¬ 
ing  less  than  the  diameter  from  side  to 
side.  Now,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
negro  the  pelvis  is  wedge-shaped,  or 
elongated  from  front  to  back  like  the 
ape's.  The  Mongolian  pelvis  is  square 
or  box-shaped  ;  the  jrelvis  of  the  Red 
Indian  is  round.  It  is  only  when  we 
reach  the  Aryan  races  that  we  find  the 
oval  pelvis,  with  the  greater  diameter 
from  side  to  side.  But  in  young  chil¬ 
dren  even  of  European  parentage  we 
find  the  box-shaped  pelvis,  in  company 
with  a  prominent  abdomen  like  that  of 
the  gorilla.  Examining  this  question 
mechanically,  we  may  say,  with  Prof. 
Weber  of  Bonn,  that  it  would  appear  as 
though  the  longer  a  race  had  remained 
in  an  upright  position,  the  lower  is  the 
sacrum,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  to 
approach  the  larger  lateral  extension  of 
the  European  pelvis.  “  The  front  to 
back  diameter  of  the  ape's  pelvis  is  usu¬ 
ally  greater  than  the  measurement  from 
side  to  side.  A  similar  condition  affords 
the  wedge-shaped  pelvis,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  erect,  position 
in  the  negro  has  not  been  maintained  so 
long  as  in  the  Mongol,  whose  pelvis  has 
assumed  the  quadrilateral  shape  owing 
to  the  persistence  of  spinal  axis  weight 

than  tiKht-Iacing  to  lose  women  the  love  of 
men  ;  but  they  are  loved  in  spite  of  foolish 
fashions,  not  t^cause  of  them. 
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for  a  greater  time.  This  pressure  has 
finally  culminated  '*  in  expanding  the 
pelvis  laterally  and  contracting  the 
diameter  from  front  to  back.” 

This  change  is  a  mechanical  one,  not 
the  result  of  evolution.  In  fact,  evolu¬ 
tion  would  work  the  other  way.  For 
the  change  undoubtedly  tends  to  de¬ 
stroy  many  lives.  Millions  of  otherwise 
healthy  and  well-formed  mothers  and 
children  have  been  killed,  because  of 
the  shortening  of  the  front-to-back 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.  Mechanical 
action  has,  so  to  speak,  opposed  evolu¬ 
tion,  which  set  man  on  his  feet  through 
one  set  of  causes  operating  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  life,  while  the  mechanical  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  upright  attitude  has  caused 
the  loss  of  many  lives  and  so  brought 
death  into  the  world.  The  pangs  and 
labor  of  childbirth  have  been  increased 
in  such  sort  as  almost  to  justify  Prof. 
Clevenger's  quaint  saying  that  if  these 
miseries  were  the  punishment  for  the 
original  sin,  and  if,  as  appears,  we  must 
attribute  them  to  the  undue  mechanical 
contraction  of  the  pelvis,  then  ”  the 
logical  inference  is  that  man's  original 
sin  consisted  in  his  getting  upon  his 
hind  legs” — or  rather  upon  what  were 
his  hind  legs,  for  having  now  no  fore 
legs  man  cannot  be  said  to  have  hind 
legs  either. 

And  this  leads  us  to  Prof.  Clevenger's 
special  contribution  to  the  problem  we 
have  been  considering.  The  character¬ 
istics  we  have  thus  far  been  considering 
are  comparatively  obvious.  But  Prof. 
Clevenger  has  detected  traces  of  man’s 
former  four-footed  condition  which  lie 
much  deeper,  and  yet  seem  more  con¬ 
vincing  when  their  real  bearing  is  con¬ 
sidered. 

It  is  known  to  every  one  that  there 
are  valves  within  the  veins  by  which  the 
blood  is  allowed  to  pass  one  way  trut 
not  the  other.  The  use  of  these  valvts 
in  resisting  the  action  of  gravity  is 
manifest.  Thus  in  the  veins  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  which  are  mostly  in  a 
vertical  position,  the  valves  assist 
obviously  in  preventing  engorgement. 
If  the  arms  werealwa>sor  nearly  always 
in  a  horizontal  position,  the  vaNts 
would  be  worse  than  useless  ;  they 
would  be  an  actual  obstacle  to  the  tree 
flow  of  the  blood. 

If,  then,  man  had  been  always  up- 
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right,  or  if  the  method  of  speaking 
adopted  by  teleologists  indicated  an 
actual  truth,  and  man  had  been  specially 
intended  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
career  to  stand  on  two  legs,  it  is  toler¬ 
ably  obvious  which  sets  of  veins  would 
be  provided  with  valves.  All  those 
which  are  vertical  when  man  is  upright, 
and  thus  extend  in  a  downward  direc¬ 
tion  (tracing  them  from  their  larger  to 
their  smaller  parts)  from  the  centre  of 
circulation,  would  have  valves,  all  those 
which  are  horizontal  would  be  without 
valves. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  both 
these  requirements  in  certain  remarkable 
cases  unfulfilled.  There  are  no  valves 
in  several  important  vertical  veins, 
which  sometimes  seem  to  need  valves 
very  much,  as  in  the  spinal  veins,  the 
portal  veins,  and  others  ;  while  in  veins 
which  are  horizontal  and  need  no  valves 
(so  far  as  we  can  judge)  at  all,  but 
rather  are  obstructed  by  their  presence, 
we  find  valves.  Thus  there  are  valves 
in  the  intercostal  veins  (horizontal  veins 
near  the  ribs),  and  though  these  do  no 
harm  when  man  is  upright  they  do  no 
good,  while,  when  a  man  lies  on  his 
back,  they  prove  an  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  blood.  (Brown-Sequard  rec¬ 
ommends  in  spinal  congestion  that 
the  patient  should  be  placed  on  his 
abdomen,  by  which  these  valves  are  in 
effect  brought  into  the  position  where 
they  assist  the  flow  of  blood,  the  veins 
becoming  vertical  and  the  valves  hori¬ 
zontal — opening  upward — as  such  valves 
should  be  to  serve  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  blood  to  return  against  the 
action  of  gravitation. ) 

These  peculiarities  may  be  regarded 
as  anomalous,  to  say  the  least.  But 
**  if  we  place  man  upon  all-fours  these 
anomalies  disappear,  and  a  law  is  found 
regulating  the  presence  or  absence  of 
valves,  which  appears  to  be  applicable 
to  all  quadrupeds,  and  to  the  so-called 
quadrumana.”  Veins  which  have  to 
carry  the  blood  against  gravitation  when 
the  human  body  is  put  on  all-fours  are 
provided  with  valves,  all  others  are  with¬ 
out.  The  few  exceptions  are  only  ap¬ 
parent. 

Now,  whether  we  regard  this  curious 
relation  from  the  telelogical  or  from  the 
evolutionary  point  of  view,  it  is  highly 
significant.  Supposing  1  were  shown  an 


equatorial  telescope  (that  is,  one  which 
turns  around  an  axis  directed  to  the 
pole  of  the  heavens)  and  found  on  ex¬ 
amining  it  that  several  of  its  mechanical 
arrangements  would  be  much  better 
suited  for  the  work  they  have  to  do  if 
the  main  axis,  instead  of  being  directed 
to  the  pole,  were  vertical,  I  should  feel 
tolerably  certain  that  the  telescope  had 
been  originally  meant  for  an  alt-azimuth, 
which  is  the  pleasing  technical  name  for 
the  ordinary  form  of  mounting  by  which 
a  telescope  has  its  chief  axis  vertical. 
But  if,  when  I  came  to  examine  interior 
details,  1  found  nearly  all  of  them,  and 
especially  those  not  capable  of  being 
readily  altered,  suited  to  the  alt-azimuth 
form  and  not  suited  to  the  equatorial,  I 
could  no  longer  feel  the  least  doubt.  I 
should  say  at  once  and  positively, 
“  This  telescope  was  meant  to  be  used 
as  an  alt-azirnuth  and  I  might  even 
go  on  to  consider  how  far  the  owner  ot 
the  telescope  had  been  wise  in  convert¬ 
ing  it  to  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not 
intended.  In  like  manner,  seeing  that 
man’s  frame  shows  many  obvious  signs 
of  having  been  originally  suited  for  the 
“all-fours”  position,  the  teleologist 
would  be  justified  in  suspecting  that 
that  was  the  attitude  originally  pro¬ 
vided  for.  and  he  would  be  almost  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  that  view  when  he  found 
a  number  of  interior  details  of  structure 
suited  to  that  attitude  and  unsuited  to 
uprightness.  He  might  even  go  farther 
and  doubt  whether  those  who  first 
adopted  the  upright  attitude  had  been 
well-advised,  though  it  is  now  obviously 
too  late  to  resume  the  attitude  originally 
intended. 

'I'he  evolutionist  must  view  the  matter 
differently.  He  sees  that  the  adoption 
of  the  upright  attitude  was  practically 
forced  on  the  human  race  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  his  environment.  He 
sees  that  the  peculiarities  belonging  and 
appropriate  to  the  four-footed  animal 
would  for  the  most  part  be  modified  in 
the  course  of  time,  as  in  point  of  fact 
they  have  been.  And  though  some 
might  remain,  he  would  know  (from 
the  fundamental  laws  governing  the 
process  of  evolution)  that  they  must  of 
necessity  be  such  as  would  not  be  in 
great  degree  destructive  to  life.  That 
much  suffering  and  some  loss  of  life 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
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valves  in  certain  veins  which  now  have 
to  carry  the  blood  against  gravitation, 
but  in  the  “  all-fours  ’’  position  carried 
it  horizontally,  no  physician  can  well 
deny.  (To  the  absence  of  valves  in 
the  hseraorrhoidal  veins,  for  instance, 
"  many  a  life  has  been  and  will  be  sacti* 
heed,”  to  say  nothing  of  discomfort  and 
distress,  and  consequent  diminution  of 
vitality  and  of  working  energy.)  But 
that  the  effect  is  slight  in  the  struggle 
for  life  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that 
the  defect  has  not  yet  been  corrected. 

The  conclusion  from  the  consideration 
of  man’s  outward  configuration,  the 
position  of  his  vital  organs,  the  struct* 
ure  of  his  body  and  especially  of  his 
skeleton,  and  lastly  (but  even  more 


strongly)  from  minute  details  of  interior 
structure,  seems  clearly  that  the  remote 
progenitors  of  man  were  originally  fitted 
(we  need  not  ask  how  or  why)  for  the 
quadrupedal  attitude.  Since  the  race 
adopted  (gradually  and  tentatively,  no 
doubt)  the  upright  attitude,  several  im¬ 
portant  changes  have  been  wrought  in 
the  human  frame,  but  much  stilt  re¬ 
mains  to  show  what  was  man’s  original 
position.  Unless  we  suppose  these 
peculiarities  devised  simply  to  lead  men 
astray  in  their  interpretation  of  observed 
facts,  we  must  find  in  them  a  strong 
argument — perhaps  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  that  has  yet  appeared — against  the 
doctrine  that  man  and  beast  are  entirely 
and  absolutely  distinct. — Belgravia, 
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I  DO  not  plead  guilty  to  taking  a  shal¬ 
low  view  of  human  nature,  when  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  apply,  as  it  were,  a  foot-rule  to 
its  heights  and  depths.  The  powers  of 
man  are  finite,  and  if  finite  they  are  not 
too  large  for  measurement.  Those  per¬ 
sons  may  justly  be  accused  of  shallow¬ 
ness  of  view,  who  do  not  discriminate  a 
wide  range  of  differences,  but  quickly 
lose  all  sense  of  proportion,  and  rave 
aboAt  infinite  heights  and  unfathomable 
depths,  and  use  such  like  expressions 
which  are  not  true  and  betray  their  in¬ 
capacity.  Examiners  are  not,  I  believe, 
much  stricken  with  the  sense  of  awe  and 
infinitude  when  they  apply  their  foot- 
rules  to  the  intellectual  performances  of 
the  candidates  whom  they  examine ; 
neither  do  I  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  be  awed  at  the  thought  of  exam¬ 
ining  our  fellow  creatures  as  best  we  may 
in  respect  to  other  faculties  than  intel¬ 
lect.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
anomalous  that  the  art  of  measuring  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  should  have  become 
highly  developed,  while  that  of  dealing 
with  other  qualities  should  have  been 
little  practised  or  even  considered. 

The  use  of  measuring  man  in  his  en¬ 
tirety,  is  to  be  justified  by  exactly  the 
same  arguments  as  those  by  which  any 
special  examinations  are  justified,  such 
as  those  in  classics  or  mathematics  ; 


namely,  that  every  measurement  tests, 
in  some  particulars,  the  adequacy  of  the 
previous  education,  and  contributes  to 
show  the  efficiency  of  the  man  as  a 
human  machine,  at  the  lime  it  was 
made.  It  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of 
the  adequacy  in  every  respect  of  the 
rearing  of  a  man,  or  of  his  total  effi¬ 
ciency,  unless  he  has  bten  measured  in 
character  and  physique,  as  well  as  in  in¬ 
tellect.  A  wise  man  desires  this  knowl¬ 
edge  for  his  own  use,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  takes  stock  from  time  to 
time  of  his  finances.  It  teaches  him 
his  position  among  his  fellows,  and 
whether  he  is  getting  on  or  falling  back, 
and  he  shapes  his  ambitions  and  con¬ 
duct  accordingly.  “  Know  thyself”  is 
an  ancient  phrase  of  proverbial  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  I  wish  to  discuss  ways  by 
which  its  excellent  direction  admits  of 
being  better  followed. 

The  art  of  measuring  various  human 
faculties  now  occupies  the  attention  of 
many  inquirers  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Shelves  full  of  memoirs  have 
been  written  in  Germany  alone,  on  the 
discriminative  powers  of  the  various 
senses.  New  processes  of  inquiry  are 
yearly  invented,  and  it  seems  as  though 
there  was  a  general  lightening  up  of  the 
sky  in  front  of  the  path  of  the  anthrop':- 
metric  experimenter,  which  betokens  the 
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approaching  dawn  of  a  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  science.  Can  we  discover  land¬ 
marks  in  character  to  serve  as  bases  for 
a  survey,  or  is  it  altogether  too  indefinite 
and  fluctuating  to  admit  of  measure¬ 
ment  >  Is  it  liable  to  spontaneous 
changes,  or  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by 
a  caprice  that  renders  the  future  neces¬ 
sarily  uncertain  ?  Is  man,  with  his 
power  of  choice  and  freedom  of  will,  so 
different  from  a  conscious  machine,  that 
any  proposal  to  measure  his  moral  quali¬ 
ties  is  based  upon  a  fallacy  ?  If  so,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  waste  thought  on 
the  matter,  but  if  our  ttmperament  and 
character  are  durable  realities,  and  per¬ 
sistent  factors  of  our  conduct,  we  have 
no  Proteus  to  deal  with  in  either  case, 
and  our  attempts  to  grasp  and  measure 
them  are  reasonable. 

I  have  taken  pains,  as  some  of  my 
readers  may  be  aware,  to  obtain  fresh 
evidence  upon  this  question,  which,  in 
other  words,  is,  whether  or  no  the 
actions  of  men  are  mainly  governed  by 
cause  and  effect.  On  the  supposition 
that  they  are  so  governed,  it  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  us  to  learn  the  exact  value  of 
our  faculties,  as  it  is  to  know  the  driv¬ 
ing  power  of  the  engine  and  the  quality 
of  the  machine  that  docs  our  factory- 
work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  man  is  mainly  the  result  of 
mysterious  influences,  such  knon ledge 
is  of  little  service  to  him.  He  must  be 
content  to  look  upon  himself  as  on  a 
ship  afloat  in  a  strong  and  unknown 
current,  that  may  drift  her  in  a  very 
different  direction  to  that  in  which  her 
head  is  pointed. 

My  earlier  inquiries  into  this  subject 
had  reference  to  the  facts  of  heredity, 
and  I  came  across  frequent  instances  in 
which  a  son,  happening  to  inherit  some¬ 
what  exclusively  the  qualities  of  his 
father,  had  been  found  to  fail  with  his 
failures,  sin  with  his  sins,  surmount 
with  his  virtues,  and  generally  to  get 
through  life  in  much  the  same  way. 
The  course  of  his  life  had,  therefore, 
been  predetermined  by  his  inborn  facul¬ 
ties,  or,  to  continue  the  previous  meta¬ 
phor,  his  ship  had  not  drifted,  but  pur¬ 
sued  the  course  in  which  her  head  was 
set  until  she  arrived  at  her  predestined 
port. 

The  second  of  my  inquiries  was  into 
the  life-histories  of  twins,  in  the  course 


of  which  I  collected  cases  where  the 
pair  of  twins  resembled  each  other  so 
closely,  that  they  behaved  like  one  per¬ 
son,  thought  and  spoke  alike,  and  acted 
similar  parts  when  separated.  What¬ 
ever  spontaneous  feeling  the  one  twin 
may  have  had,  the  other  twin  at  the 
very  same  moment  must  have  had  a 
spontaneous  feeling  of  exactly  the  same 
kind.  Such  habitual  coincidences,  if 
they  had  no  common  cause,  would  be 
impossible  ;  we  are  therefore  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  whenever  twins 
think  and  speak  alike,  there  is  no  spon¬ 
taneity  in  either  of  them,  in  the  popular 
acceptation  of  the  word,  but  that  they 
act  mechanically  and  in  like  ways,  be¬ 
cause  their  mechanisms  are  alike.  I 
need  not  reiterate  my  old  arguments, 
and  will  say  no  more  about  the  twins, 
except  that  new  cases  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  which  corroborate  former  in¬ 
formation.  It  follows,  that  if  we  had  in 
our  keeping  the  twin  of  a  man,  who  was 
his  “  double,”  we  might  obtain  a  trust¬ 
worthy  forecast  of  what  the  man  would 
do  under  any  new  conditions,  by  first 
subjecting  that  twin  to  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  and  watching  his  conduct. 

My  third  inquiry  is  more  recent.  It 
was  a  course  of  introspective  search 
into  the  operations  of  my  own  mind, 
whenever  I  caught  myself  engaged  in  a 
feat  of  what  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be 
free-will.  The  inquiry  was  carried  on 
almost  continuously  for  three  w’eeks, 
and  proceeded  with,  off  and  on,  for 
many  subsequent  months.  After  I  had 
mastered  the  method  of  observation  a 
vast  deal  of  apparent  mystery  cleared 
away,  and  I  ultimately  reikoned  the  rate 
of  occurrence  of  perplexing  cases,  dur¬ 
ing  the  somewhat  uneventful  but 
pleasant  months  of  a  summer  spent  in 
the  country,  to  be  less  than  one  a  day. 
All  the  rest  of  niy  actions  seemed 
clearly  to  lie  within  the  province  of 
normal  cause  and  consequence.  The 
general  results  of  my  introspective  in¬ 
quiry  support  the  views  of  those  who 
hold  that  man  is  little  more  than  a  con¬ 
scious  machine,  the  larger  part  of  whose 
actions  are  predicable.  As  regards  such 
residuum  as  there  may  be,  which  is  not 
automatic,  and  which  a  man,  however 
wise  and  well  informed,  could  nut  possi¬ 
bly  foresee,  I  have  nothing  to  sav,  but  I 
have  found  that  the  more  carefully  I  in- 
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quired,  whether  it  was  into  hereditary 
similarities  of  conduct,  into  the  life-his¬ 
tories  of  twins,  or  now  introspectively 
into  the  processes  of  what  1  should  have 
called  my  own  Free-Will,  the  smaller 
seems  the  room  left  for  the  possible 
residuum. 

I  conclude  from  these  three  inquiries 
that  the  motives  of  the  will  are  mostly 
normal,  and  that  the  character  which 
shapes  our  conduct  is  a  definite  and 
durable  “  something,’  ’  and  therefore  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  attempt  to  measure  it. 
We  must  guard  ourselves  against  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  moral  faculties  which  we 
distinguish  by  different  names,  as 
courage,  sociability,  niggardness,  are 
separate  entities.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  so  intermixed  that  they  are  never 
singly  in  action.  I  tried  to  gain  an  idea 
of  the  number  of  the  more  conspicuous 
aspects  of  the  character  by  counting  in 
an  appropriate  dictionary  the  words 
used  to  express  them.  Roget’s  The¬ 
saurus  was  selected  for  that  purpose, 
and  I  examined  many  pages  of  its  index 
here  and  there  as  samples  of  the  whole, 
and  estimated  that  it  contained  fully  one 
thousand  words  expressive  of  character, 
each  of  which  has  a  separate  shade  of 
meaning,  while  each  shares  a  large 
part  of  its  meaning  with  some  of  the 
rest. 

It  may  seem  hopeless  to  deal  accu¬ 
rately  witfi  so  vague  and  wide  a  subject, 
but  it  often  happens  that  when  we  are 
unable  to  meet  difficulties,  we  may 
evade  them,  and  so  it  is  with  regard  to 
the  present  difficulty.  It  is  true  that  we 
cannot  define  any  aspect  of  character, 
but  we  can  define  a  test  that  shall  elicit 
some  manifestation  of  character,  and  we 
can  define  the  act  performed  in  response 
to  it.  Searchings  into  the  character 
must  be  conducted  on  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  principle  as  that  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  examinations  into  the  intellect¬ 
ual  capacity.  Here  there  has  been  no 
preliminary  attempt  to  map  out  the  field 
of  intellect  with  accuracy  ;  but  definite 
tests  are  selected  by  which  the  intellect 
is  pruned  at  places  that  are  roughly 
known  but  not  stiictly  defined,  as  the 
depth  of  a  lake  might  be  sounded  from 
a  boat  rowing  here  and  there.  So  it 
should  be  with  respect  to  chaarcter. 
Definite  acts  in  response  to  definite 
emergencies  have  alone  to  be  noted.  No 
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accurate  map  of  character  is  required  to 
start  from. 

Emergencies  need  not  be  waiter^  for, 
they  can  be  extemporized  ;  traps,  as  it 
were,  can  be  laid.  Thus,  a  great  ruler 
whose  word  can  make  or  mar  a  sub¬ 
ject’s  fortune,  wants  a  secret  agent  and 
tests  his  character  during  a  single  inter¬ 
view.  He  contrives  by  a  few  minutes’ 
questioning,  temptation,  and  show  of 
displeasure,  to  turn  his  character  inside 
out,  exciting  in  turns  his  hopes,  fear, 
zeal,  loyalty,  ambition,  and  so  forth. 
Ordinary  observers  who  stand  on  a  far 
lower  pedestal,  cannot  hope  to  excite 
the  same  tension  and  outburst  of  feeling 
in  those  whom  they  examine,  but  they 
can  obtain  good  data  in  a  more  leisurely 
way.  It  they  are  unable  to  note  a  man’s 
conduct  under  great  trials  for  want  of 
opportunity,  they  may  do  it  in  small 
ones,  and  it  is  well  that  those  small  oc¬ 
casions  should  be  such  as  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  that  the  statistics  of 
men’s  conduct  under  like  conditions 
may  be  compared.  After  fixing  upon 
some  particular  class  of  persons  of 
similar  age,  sex,  and  social  condition, 
we  have  to  find  out  what  common  inci¬ 
dents  in. their  lives  are  most  apt  to  make 
them  betray  their  character.  We  may 
then  take  note  as  often  as  we  can,  of 
what  they  do  on  these  occasions,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  their  statistics  of  conduct  in 
a  limited  number  of  well-defined  small 
trials. 

One  of  the  most  notable  differences 
between  man  and  man,  lies  in  the  emo¬ 
tional  temperament.  Some  persons  are 
quick  and  excitable  ;  others  are  slow 
and  deliberate.  A  sudden  excitement, 
call,  touch,  gesture,  or  incident  of  any 
kind  evokes,  in  different  persons,  a  re¬ 
sponse  that  varies  in  intensity,  celerity, 
and  quality.  An  observer  watching 
children,  heart  and  soul  at  their  games, 
would  soon  collect  enough  material  to 
enable  him  to  class  them  according  to 
the  quantity  of  emotion  that  they 
showed.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
particular  games  of  children  or  of 
others,  nor  to  suggest  experiments,  more 
or  less  comic,  that  might  be  secretly 
made  to  elicit  the  manifestations  we 
seek,  as  many  such  will  occur  to  in¬ 
genious  persons.  They  exist  in  abun- 
dwee,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  two  or  three 
experimenters  were  to  act  jealously  and 
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judiciously  together  as  secret  accom¬ 
plices,  they  would  soon  collect  abundant 
statistics  of  conduct.  They  would 
gradually  simplify  their  test  conditions 
and  extend  their  scope,  learning  to 
probe  character  more  quickly  and  from 
more  of  its  sides. 

It  is  a  question  by  no  means  to  be 
decided  off-hand  in  the  negative, 
whether  instrumental  measurements  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  reflex  signs  of 
emotion  in  persons  who  desire  to  submit 
themselves  to  experiment,  are  not  feasi¬ 
ble.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  more 
limited  range  of  tests  that  can  be  used 
when  the  freedom  of  movement  is  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  necessary  mechanism. 
The  exciting  cause  of  emotion  whatever 
it  be,  a  fright,  a  suspense,  a  scold,  an 
insult,  a  grief,  must  be  believed  to  be 
genuine,  or  the  tests  would  be  worth¬ 
less.  It  is  not  possible  to  sham  emotion 
thoroughly.  A  good  actor  may  move 
his  audience  as  deeply  as  if  they  were 
witnessing  a  drama  of  real  life,  but  the 
best  actor  cannot  put  himself  into  the 
exact  frame  of  mind  of  a  real  sufferer. 
If  he  did,  the  reflex  and  automatic  signs 
of  emotion  excited  in  his  frame  would 
be  so  numerous  and  violent,  that  they 
would  shatter  his  constitution  long  be¬ 
fore  he  had  acted  a  dozen  tragedies. 

The  reflex  signs  of  emotion  that  are 
perhaps  the  most  easily  registered,  are 
the  palpitations  of  the  heart.  They 
cannot  be  shammed  or  repressed,  and 
they  are  visible.  Our  poet  Laureate 
has  happily  and  artistically  exemplified 
this.  He  tells  us  that  Launcelot  return¬ 
ing  to  court  after  a  long  illness  through 
which  he  had  been  nursed  by  Elaine, 
sent  to  crave  an  audience  of  the  jealous 
queen.  The  messenger  utilizes  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  observing  her  in  the 
following  ingenious  way  like  a  ^born 
scientist. 

“  Low  drooping  till  he  well  nigh  kissed  her  feet 

For  loyal  awe,  saw  with  a  sidelong  eye 

The  shadow  of  a  piece  of  pointed  lace 

In  the  Queen’s  shadow,  vibrate  on  the  wall 

And  parted,  laughing  in  his  courtly  heart.” 

Physiological  experimenters  are  not 
content  to  look  at  shadows  on  the  wall, 
that  depart  and  leave  no  mark.  They 
obtain  durable  traces  by  the  aid  of  ap¬ 
propriate  instruments.  Maret’s  pretty 
Httle  pneumo-cardiograph  is  very  port¬ 
able,  but  not  so  sure  in  action  as  the 


more  bulky  apparatus.  It  is  applied 
tightly  to  the  chest  in  front  of  the  heart, 
by  a  band  passing  round  the  body.  .At 
each  to-and-fro  movement,  whether  of 
the  chest  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  portion 
over  the  heart,  it  sucks  in  or  blows  out 
a  little  puff  of  air.  A  thin  india-rubber 
tube  connects  its  nozzle  with  a  flat 
elastic  bag  under  the  short  arm  of  a 
lever.  The  other  end  of  the  lever 
moves  up  and  down  in  accordance  with 
the  part  of  the  chest  to  which  the 
pneumo-cardiograph  is  applied,  and 
scratches  light  marks  on  a  band  of 
paper  which  is  driven  onwards  by  clock¬ 
work.  This  little  instrument  can  be 
worn  under  the  buttoned  coat  without 
being  noticed.  I  w-as  anxious  to  prac¬ 
tise  myself  in  its  use,  and  wore  one  dur¬ 
ing  the  formidable  ordeal  of  delivering 
the  Rede  Lecture  in  the  Senate  House 
at  Cambridge,  a  month  ago  (most  of 
this  very  memoir  forming  part  of  that 
lecture).  I  had  no  connection  estab¬ 
lished  between  my  instrument  and  any 
recording  apparatus,  but  wore  it  merely 
to  see  whether  or  no  it  proved  in  any 
way  irksome.  If  I  had  had  a  table  in 
front  of  me,  with  the  recording  appar¬ 
atus  stowed  out  of  sight  below,  and  an 
expert  assistant  near  at  hand  to  turn 
a  stop-cock  at  appropriate  moments,  he 
could  have  obtained  samples  of  my 
heart’s  action  without  causing  me  any 
embarrassment  whatever.  I  should 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  apparatus 
while  I  was  speaking. 

Instrumental  observers  of  the  reflex 
signs  of  emotion  have  other  means  avail- 
ble  beside  this,  and  the  sphygmograph 
that  measures  the  pulse.  Every  twitch 
of  each  separate  finger  even  of  an  in¬ 
fant’s  hand  is  registered  by  Dr.  War¬ 
ner’s  ingenious  little  gauntiet.  Every 
movement  of  each  limb  of  man  or  horse 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Maret.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  of  Mosso  measures  the  degree  in 
which  the  blood  leaving  the  extremities 
rushes  to  the  heart  and  head  and  inter¬ 
nal  organs.  Every  limb  shrinks  sensibly 
in  volume  from  this  withdrawal  of  the 
blood,  and  the  shrinkage  of  any  one  of 
them,  say  the  right  arm,  is  measured  by 
the  fall  of  water  in  a  gauge  that  com¬ 
municates  with  a  long  bottleful  of  water, 
through  the  neck  of  which  the  arm  has 
been  thrust,  and  in  which  it  is  softly 
but  effectually  plugged. 
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I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  re¬ 
markable  success  of  many  persons  in 
“  muscle-reading  ”  should  open  out  a 
wide  held  for  delicate  instrumental  in¬ 
vestigations.  The  poetical  metaphors  of 
ordinary  language  suggest  many  possi¬ 
bilities  of  measurement.  Thus  when 
two  persons  have  an  “inclination  ’’  to 
one  another,  they  visibly  incline  or 
slope  together  whei)  sitting  side  by  side, 
as  at  a  dinner-table,  and  they  then  throw 
the  stress  of  their  weights  on  the  near 
legs  of  their  chairs.  It  does  not  require 
much  ingenuity  to  arrange  a  pressure 
gauge  with  an  index  and  dial  to  indicate 
changes  in  stress,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
devise  an  arrangement  that  shall  fulfil 
the  threefold  condition  of  being  effec¬ 
tive,  not  attracting  notice,  and  being 
applicable  to  ordinary  furniture.  I 
made  some  rude  experiments,  but  being 
busy  with  other  matters,  have  not  car¬ 
ried  them  on,  as  I  had  hoped. 

.\nother  conspicuous  way  in  which 
one  person  differs  from  another  is  in 
temper.  Some  men  are  easily  provoked, 
others  remain  cheerful  even  when  affairs 
go  very  contrary  to  their  liking.  We 
all  know  specimens  of  good  and  bad- 
tempered  persons,  and  all  of  us  could 
probably  specify  not  a  few  appropriate 
test  conditions  to  try  the  temper  in 
various  ways,  and  elicit  definite  re¬ 
sponses.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
temper  of  a  dog  can  be  tested.  Many 
boys  do  it  habitually,  and  learn  to  a 
nicety  bow  much  each  will  put  up  with, 
without  growling  or  showing  other  signs 
of  resentment.  They  do  the  same  to 
one  another,  and  gauge  each  other’s 
tempers  accurately. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  tests  of  char¬ 
acter  without  thinking  of  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  amusing  tale  of  the  “  Hand¬ 
some  and  the  Deformed  Leg,’’  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  quoting  it,  because, 
however  grotesque,  it  exemplifies  the 
principle  of  tests.  In  it  he  describes  two 
sorts  of  people  ;  those  who  habitually 
dwell  on  the  pleasanter  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  and  those  who  have  no 
eyes  but  for  the  unpleasing  ones.  He 
tells  how  a  philosophical  friend  took 
special  precautions  to  avoid  those  per¬ 
sons  who  being  discontented  themselves, 
sour  the  pleasures  of  society,  offend 
many  people,  and  make  themselves 
everywhere  disagreeable.  In  order  to 
discover  a  pessimist  at  first  sight,  he 


cast  about  for  an  instrument.  He  of 
course  possessed  a  thermometer  to  test 
heat,  and  a  barometer  to  tell  the  air- 
pressure,  but  he  had  no  instrument  to 
test  the  characteristic  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  After  much  pondering  he  hit 
upon  a  happy  idea.  He  chanced  to 
have  one  remarkably  handsome  leg, 
and  one  that  by  some  accident  was 
crooked  and  deformed,  and  these  he 
used  for  the  purpose.  If  a  stranger  re¬ 
garded  his  ugly  leg  more  than  his  hand¬ 
some  one  he  doubted  him.  If  he  spoke 
of  it  and  took  no  notice  of  the  hand¬ 
some  leg,  the  philosopher  determined 
to  avoid  his  further  acquaintance. 
F'ranklin  sums  up  by  saying,  that  every 
one  has  not  this  two-legged  instrument, 
but  every  one  with  a  little  attention 
may  observe  the  signs  of  a  carping  and 
fault-finding  disposition. 

This  very  disposition  is  the  subject  of 
the  eighteenth  “character’’  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus.  who  describes  the  conduct  of 
such  men  under  the  social  conditions  of 
the  day,  one  of  which  is  also  common 
to  our  own  time  and  countrymen.  He 
says  that  when  the  weather  has  been 
very  dry  for  a  long  time,  and  it  at  last 
changes,  the  grumbler  being  unable  to 
complain  of  the  rain,  complains  that  it 
did  not  come  sooner.  The  British  phi¬ 
losopher  has  frequent  opportunities 
for  applying  weather  tests  to  those 
whom  he  meets,  and  with  especial  fit¬ 
ness  to  such  as  happen  to  be  agricultur¬ 
ists. 

The  points  I  have  endeavored  to  im¬ 
press  are  chiefly  these.  First,  that 
character  ought  to  be  measured  by  care¬ 
fully  recorded  acts,  representative  of 
the  usual  conduct.  An  ordinary  gen¬ 
eralization  is  nothing  more  than  a  mud¬ 
dle  of  vague  memories  of  inexact  obser¬ 
vations.  It  is  an  easy  vice  to  gener¬ 
alize.  We  want  lists  of  facts,  every  one 
of  which  may  be  separately  verified, 
valued  and  revalued,  and  the  whole 
accurately  summed.  It  is  the  statistics 
of  each  man’s  conduct  in  small  every¬ 
day  affairs,  that  will  probably  be  found 
to  give  the  simplest  and  most  precise 
measure  of  his  character.  The  other 
chief  point  that  I  wish  to  impress  is, 
that  a  practice  of  deliberately  and 
methodically  testing  the  character  of 
others  and  of  ourselves  is  not  wholly 
fanciful,  but  deserves  consideration  and 
experiment — Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  possiuility  of  prolonging  human 
life  has  undoubtedly,  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  afforded  a  fascinating  and 
extensive  field  alike  for  the  visionary 
and  the  deepest  thinkers.  Plans  for 
prolonging  existence  have  ever  been 
among  the  principal  allurements  held 
forth  by  empirics  and  impostors  ;  and 
by  thus  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  public,  many  notorious  charlatans 
have  acquired  rich  harvests  of  ill-gotten 
gold.  Men  of  science  have  throughout 
all  ages  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  as  one  deserving  of  the  most 
profound  investigation.  And  their  re¬ 
searches  have  been  attended  with  more 
or  less  benefit  to  posterity.  We  find 
that  Bacon  himself  attached  so  much 
importance  to  the  matter  that  he  prose¬ 
cuted  inquiry  in  that  direction  with  the 
utmost  assiduity.  Although  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  review  all  the 
schemes  advanced,  yet  a  review  of  the 
most  notable  theories  advocated  for  pro¬ 
longation  of  life  is  certainly  deserving 
of  attention.  At  the  same  time,  an 
elucidation  of  their  fallacies,  as  occasion 
may  arise,  is  of  no  small  moment,  in 
order  to  ascertain  with  greater  certainty 
their  true  value.  It  is  indeed  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  the  various  and  often 
opposite  means  advocated  by  enthusiasts 
for  attaining  the  same  end. 

Even  as  far  back  as  the  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  periods,  we  find  the 
idea  of  prolonging  life  prevalent.  The 
Egyptians  bestowed  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  attainment  of  longevity,  and 
they  believed  that  life  could  be  pro¬ 
longed  through  the  efficacy  of  sudorifics 
and  emetics  continually  used.  Instead 
of  saying,  “  How  do  you  do?”  as  an 
ordinary  salutation,  they  inquired  of 
each  other,  “  How  do  you  perspire?” 
In  those  days,  it  was  a  general  custom 
to  take  at  least  two  emetics  during  each 
month.  Hippocrates  and  his  disciples 
recommended  moderation  in  diet,  fric¬ 
tion,  and  well-timed  exercise,  which  was 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  was  during  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages,  ripe  with  fanaticism  and 
superstition,  that  the  most  absurd  ideas 
of  witchcraft,  horoscopes,  chiromancy, 
and  empirical  panaceas  for  the  prolon¬ 


gation  of  life  first  became  disseminated. 
The  philosopher's  stone  and  elixir  of  life 
were  theft  vaunted  by  the  alchemists. 
Foremost  among  the  prolongers  of  life 
we  find  Paracelsus,  an  alchemist  of  great 
renown,  and  a  man  of  considerable  at¬ 
tainments.  He  claimed  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  elixir  of  life.  So  great  was 
his  influence,  that  even  the  learned 
Erasmus  did  not  disdain  to  consult  him. 
Patients  and  pupils  flocked  around  him 
from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  famous  ”  stone  of  im¬ 
mortality,”  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
His  vaunted  elixir  was  a  kind  of  sulphur 
similar  to  coenpound  sulphuric  ether. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  researches  of 
Paracelsus  we  are  indebted  for  our 
primary  knowledge  of  mercury,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  use  as  a  medicine. 

About  this  epoch,  one  Leonard 
Thurneysser  attained  world  wide  ce¬ 
lebrity  as  an  astrologer  •end  nativity- 
caster.  He  was  a  physician,  printer, 
bookseller,  and  horoscopist  all  in  one. 
He  professed  that,  by  the  aid  of  astrol¬ 
ogy,  he  could  not  only  predict  future 
events,  but  likewise  prolong  life.  He 
published  yearly  an  astrological  calen¬ 
dar,  describing  the  nature  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  year  and  its  chief  events.  His 
calendar  and  other  qauckeries  enabled 
him  to  amass  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
florins.  He  declared  that  every  man 
lay  under  the  influence  of  a  certain  star, 
by  which  his  destiny  was  ruled.  On 
ascertaining  from  what  planet  a  per¬ 
son’s  misfortunes  or  sickness  proceeded, 
he  advised  his  patient  to  remove  his 
residence  within  the  control  of  a  more 
propitious  luminary.  In  short,  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  influence  of  a  malignant 
to  a  more  friendly  satellite  was  the  basis 
of  his  theory. 

Marsilius  Ficinus,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Prolongation  of  Life,  recommended 
all  prudent  persons  to  consult  an  astrol¬ 
oger  every  seven  years,  then  by  to  avoid 
any  danger  which  might  threaten  them. 
During  the  year  1470,  an  individual 
named  Pansa  dedicated  to  the  ('ouncil 
of  Leipsic  a  book  entitled  The  Prolon¬ 
gation  of  IJfe,  in  which  he  most  strongly 
urges  all  persons  desirous  of  longevity 
to  be  on  their  guard  every  seven  years, 
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because  Saturn,  a  hostile  planet,  ruled 
at  these  periods.  According  to  the 
teachings  of  astrology,  metals  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  intimate  connection  with 
the  planets.  Thus  no  doubt  it  was  that 
amulets  and  talismans  originated,  as  re¬ 
puted  agents  for  prolonging  life.  The 
disciples  of  this  creed  had  amulets  and 
talismans  cast  of  the  proper  metal,  and 
under  the  influence  of  certain  constella¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  evil  influence  of  adverse 
planets.  These  absurd  conceits  were 
at  a  later  period  revived  by  Cagliostro, 
of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
presently.  It  would  indeed  appear  that 
the  more  mysterious  and  ridiculous  the 
conceptions  of  fanatics  and  impostors 
were,  the  greater  was  their  success. 

The  example  of  the  renowned  Cornaro 
affords  a  brilliant  instance  of  the 
superiority  of  an  abstemious  life  to  the 
foolish  doctrines  put  forth  at  that 
period.  Up  to  forty  years  of  age  he 
was  excessively  intemperate  both  in 
eating  and  4lrinking,  so  that  his  health 
suffered  considerably.  He  then  re¬ 
solved  to  submit  himself  to  a  strictly 
temperate  regjmen,  and  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  sixty  years  of  his  life,  which  almost 
reached  one  hundred  >  ears,  he  continued 
the  observance  of  his  rules,  with  the 
result  given.  Although  life  might  be 
prolonged  by  exercising  greater  modera¬ 
tion  in  eating  and  drinking  than  is  geiv 
erally  adopted,  yet,  nevertheless,  few 
persons  could  safely  follow  so  strict  a 
dietary. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIII. 
of  France,  who  was  bled  forty-seven 
times  during  the  last  ten  months  of  ex¬ 
istence,  a  contrary  method  came  into 
fashion.  Transfusion  was  for  a  time 
relied  upon  as  a  means  for  invigo¬ 
rating  and  prolonging  life.  The  opera¬ 
tion  was  performed  by  aid  of  a  small 
pipe  conveying  blood  from  the  artery  of 
one  person  to  another.  In  Paris,  Drs. 
Dennis  and  jRiva  were  enabled  to  cure 
a  young  man  who  had  previously  been 
treated  in  vain  for  lethargy.  Further 
experiments  not  being  so  satisfactory, 
this  device  as  a  prolonger  of  life  became 
discarded. 

Francis  Bacon  held  somewhat  unique 
ideas  regarding  the  possible  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  existence.  He  regarded  life  as 
a  flame  continually  being  consumed  by 


the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  he 
thence  concluded  that  by  retarding  vital 
waste  and  renewing  the  bodily  powers 
from  time  to  time,  life  might  be 
lengthened.  With  the  object  of  pre-  . 
venting  undue  external  vital  waste,  he 
advised  cold  bathing,  followed  by  fric¬ 
tion.  Tranquillity  of  mind,  cooling 
food,  with  the  use  of  opiates,  he  advo¬ 
cated  as  the  most  suitable  measures 
for  lessening  internal  consumption. 
Furthermore,  he  proposed  to  renovate 
life  periodically,  first  by  a  spare  diet 
combined  with  cathartics  ;  subsequently, 
through  choice  of  a  refreshing  and  suc¬ 
culent  diet.  With  some  degree  of 
modilication,  there  seems  to  be  much 
wisdom  in  his  views,  excepting  as  re¬ 
gards  the  use  of  opiates,  which  are  de¬ 
cidedly  of  a  prejudicial  nature. 

Numerous  charlatans  have  appeared, 
and  still  appear  at  intervals,  loud  in 
their  asseverations  of  having  discovered 
the  veritable  elixir  of  life — gold,  tinct¬ 
ures,  and  many  other  nostrums  with 
which  they  mendaciously  promise  to 
prolong  life.  The  most  notorious  of 
these  empirics  was  the  Count  de  St. 
Germain,  who  with  barefaced  effrontery 
protested  that  he  had  already  existed 
for  centuries  by  aid  of  his  “  Tea  of 
Long  Life,”  which  he  declared  would 
rejuvenate  mankind.  On  close  exam¬ 
ination,  his  miraculous  philter  was  as¬ 
certained  to  consist  of  a  simple  infusion 
of  sandal-wood,  fennel,  and  senna 
leaves. 

A  great  stir  was  created  in  1785  by 
the  occult  pretensions  of  a  fanatical 
physician  in  France  named  Mesmer. 
He  vaunted  the  possession  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  magnetic  power,  which  enabled 
him  forthwith,  by  its  agency,  to  remove 
everv  disease  and  prolong  life.  At  the 
king’s  desire,  a  commission  was  insti¬ 
tuted  to  report  upon  this  phenomenon, 
in  which  Dr.  Franklin  took  a  leading 
part.  The  only  practical  result  of  this 
inquiry  was  the  discovery  of  animal 
electricity.  .At  one  time,  Mesmer  re¬ 
fused  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
livres  for  his  secret.  After  I)r.  Frank¬ 
lin's  investigations,  Mesmer  lapsed  into 
obscurity. 

Last,  but  not  least  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  impostors  was  Joseph  Balsamo, 
alias  Count  de  Cagliostro.  This  charla¬ 
tan  appeared  just  before  the  first  PTench 
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Revolution.  During  his  remarkable 
career,  Cagliostro  made  more  than  one 
fortune,  which  he  subsequently  lost, 
and  died  in  prison  in  1795. 
tinguished  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  one 
of  his  chief  dupes.  Like  St.  Germain, 
Halsamo  boasted  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  elixir  of  life,  and  through¬ 
out  Europe,  found  persons  of  all  degrees 
eager  to  possess  his  panacea.  This 
elixir  was  a  very  powerful  stomachic, 
possessed  of  great  stimulating  prop¬ 
erties,  tending  to  augment  vital  sensa¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  fixed  law  of  nature  that 
everything  which  increases  the  vital 
forces  tends  to  abridge  their  duration. 
Concentrated  and  potent  stimulants, 
which  are  usually  the  active  principle  of 
most  elixirs,  although  for  the  time  in¬ 
creasing  physical  strength,  are  in  truth 
very  prejudicial  to  longevity. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  examine 
other  theories  more  worthy  of  attention, 
before  we  proceed  to  establish  what  at 
present  appears  to  be  the  most  certain 
means  for  promoting  longevity.  The 
plan  of  “hardening” — based  upon  a 
false  supposition  that  by  toughening  the 
physical  organs  they  would  wear  longer 
— obtained  at  one  time  numerous  fol¬ 
lowers.  When  we  reflect  that  the  main 
principle  of  life  depends  upon  the 
pliability  of  every  organ,  combined  with 
free  circulation,  it  naturally  follows  that 
rigidity  must  be  unfriendly  to  longevity. 
Perpetual  cold  baths,  exposure  to  keen 
air,  and  exhausting  exercise,  were  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  "  hardening  school.” 
Like  most  enthusiasts,  they  carried  their 
ideas  to  excess,  a  limited  use  of  which 
would  have  been  beneflcial.  Later  on, 
a  theory  well  suited  to  the  idle  and 
luxurious  gained  many  adherents, 

namely,  to  retard  bodily  waste  by  a 

trance-like  sleep.  One  enthusiast, 

Maupertuis,  went  so  far  as  to  propound 

the  possibility  of  completely  suspending 
vital  activity.  Even  Dr.  Franklin, 
having  observed  the  restoration  of 
apparently  dead  flies  by  exposure  to 
warmth,  was  struck  with  the  feasibility 
of  promoting  long  life  by  the  agency  of 
immobility.  The  misconception  of  this 
theory,  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  is  at  once  self-evident,  as  want  of 


exercise  is  simply  poisonous  to  health. 
Upon  a  constant  metamorphosis  of  the 
tissues,  physical  well-being  must  depend 
to  a  great  extent.  A  destructive  plethora 
would  most  certainly  be  induced  by  at¬ 
tempting  “  vital  suspension.” 

That  celebrated  sect  of  mystical  phi¬ 
losophers,  the  Rosicrucians — famous  for 
their  profound  acquaintance  with  natural 
phenomena,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
physical,  chemical,  and  medical  science 
— considered  that  human  existence 
might  be  protracted  far  beyond  its  sup¬ 
posed  limits.  They  professed  to  retard 
old  age  by  means  of  certain  medica¬ 
ments,  whose  action  upon  the  system 
should  curb  the  progress  of  natural 
decay.  The  means  by  which  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  check  senile  decrepitude,  were, 
like  other  mysteries  of  their  fraternity, 
never  revealed.  The  celebrated  English 
Rosicrucian  Dr.  Fludd,  whose  writings 
became  famous,  is  said  to  have  lived  a 
century. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  the 
various  plans  which  have  lieen  set  forth 
for  promoting  longevity  appears  to  be 
that  they  are  all  deficient  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  respect — that  they  only  regard  one 
object,  and  neglect  the  rest.  However 
beneficial  any  theory  may  prove,  it 
must  be  materially  inadequate  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  its  purpose,  should  numerous  other 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  human  economy  be 
ignored.  Hufeland,  in  his  luminous 
work  The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  real  art  of  longevity 
consists  in  cultivating  those  agents 
which  protract  existence,  and  by  avoid¬ 
ing  all  circumstances  tending  to  shorten 
its  duration.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  reasonable  method  for  obtaining 
the  end  in  view.  Moderation  in  all 
things  (avoiding  as  far  as  possible  every 
morbific  condition),  and  open  air  exer¬ 
cise,  are  far  more  reliable  means  of 
prolonging  life  than  any  of  the  elixirs 
and  panaceas  ever  advocated.  Finally', 
health  and  longevity  can  only  be  at¬ 
tained  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
and  obedience  to  those  natural  laws 
which  govern  our  physical  economy.  — 
Chambers'  s  Journal. 
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A  MISCONCEPTIO 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  very  general 
belief  that  during  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  1789,  now  ninety- 
five  years,  or  almost  a  century  ago,  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  world  of  human 
life  has  gone  on  with  a  rapidity  unknown 
in  former  ages  ?  We  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  this  is  an  error — that  the 
rapidity  of  the  march  of  events  does 
not  vary  much  from  age  to  age,  and  that 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  present  age  is  not 
the  fact  of  rapid  change,  but  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  it.  Lord  Macaulay  says 
(we  quote  from  memory)  :  “  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  and  the  degradation  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  ;  what  is  new  is  the  benevolence 
that  concerns  itself  with  them  and  we 
believe  it  is  equally  true  that  what  is 
new  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  the 
fact  of  change  and  progress  in  political 
society,  but  the  social  self-conscious¬ 
ness  which  takes  note  of  them.  We  say 
social  self-consciousness  ;  we  hope 
there  is  less  self-consciousness  of  the 
morbid,  introspective  kind  now  than  in 
the  days  of  the  “  Confessions  of  Rous¬ 
seau  "  and  the  “  Sorrows  of  Werther 
but  certainly  society  is  in  our  time  con¬ 
scious  of  itself,  its  own  wants,  diseases, 
and  sins,  in  a  degree  in  which  it  never 
was  before. 

No  doubt  there  is  an  obvious  sense  in 
which  the  prevalent  belief  is  quite  true. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  political  events  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 
This  is  obviously  true  of  the  wars  that 
ended  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ; 
and  it  is  no  less  true  of  the  great  events 
of  our  own  time — the  Italian  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  reconsolidation  o^  the  German 
Empire,  and  the  great  war  in  America 
which  ended  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  ; 
while  the  British  Empire  in  India  de¬ 
serves  to  be  called  the  greatest  marvel 
of  political,  or  rather  administrative, 
construction  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  In  this  increase  of  the  scale  of 
events,  the  past  century  resembles  that 
period  of  history  which,  beginning  with 
the  close  of  the  Punic  wars,  included 
the  conquest  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Gaul 
by  the  Romans,  and  ended  with  the 
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transformation  of  the  Roman  Republic 
into  the  Empire.  That  era,  like  the 
past  century,  was  one  of  great  and  rapid 
change,  and  the  rapidity  of  change  was 
accompanied  by  a  great  increase  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  events  ;  but  it  was  in 
no  true  sense  an  era  of  progress  ;  it  was 
an  era  of  retrogression  in  freedom  and 
in  all  that  constitutes  civilization. 

There  is,  however,  another  sense  in 
which  the  prevalent  opinion  is  quite 
true  as  to  the  increased  rapidity  of 
human  progress  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  the  industrial  arts  were  in 
a  state  of  such  rapid  progress  ;  there 
never  was  a  time  when  cities  were  built, 
when  territories  were  colonized,  and 
when  wealth  was  amassed  so  rapidly  ; 
and  the  imagination  is  impressed  by  the 
changes  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
mere  external  machinery  of  civilization 
from  the  introduction  of  such  agencies 
as  the  post-office,  the  railway,  and  the 
telegraph.  But  how  deep  does  all  this 
go  ?  It  lies  on  the  surface  ;  and  char¬ 
acters  which  are  superficial,  and  there¬ 
fore  conspicuous,  though  they  may  be 
important,  are  seldom  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  If  one  woman  is  dressed  in 
white  and  another  in  black,  these  are 
the  most  conspicuous  facts  about  them, 
and  they  may  possibly  be  important 
facts,  but  they  cannot  possibly  be  the 
most  important  ;  and  the  facts  that  we 
receive  our  messages  by  electricity,  that 
we  travel  in  carriages  drawn  by  steam- 
engines  instead  of  horses,  that  we  light 
our  towns  with  gas  instead  of  oil,  that 
our  clothes  are  spun  and  woven  by 
machinery  instead  of  human  hands— all 
these  may  conceivably  make  little 
change  in  human  life  and  society,  and 
none  w’hatever  in  human  character. 
And  the  colonization  of  a  continent  may 
be  a  matter  of  but  little  real  importance, 
if  the  colonies  do  nothing  more  than  re¬ 
produce  the  society  of  the  old  country, 
and  add  nothing  to  the  stock  of  human 
experience,  thought,  and  knowledge- 
The  achievements  of  modern  times  in 
pure  science  are  a  far  higher  distinction 
than  their  achievements  in  the  useful 
arts.  Science,  with  its  effects  in  trans¬ 
forming  our  conceptions  of  the  world  of 
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nature,  is  an  influence  moulding  men’s 
thoughts,  and  consequently  goes  deeper 
than  any  change  in  the  mere  external 
framework  of  their  lives.  But  in  science 
there  is  very  little  which  is  specially 
characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Modern  science  does  not  begin  from  the 
great  chemists  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Lavoisier,  Cavendish,  and  Watt,  but 
from  the  great  astronomers  of  nearly 
two  centuries  earlier,  Kepler  and 
Galileo  ;  and  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
the  triumphs  of  science  over  external 
obstacles  is  neither  the  steam-engine  nor 
the  telegraph.  The  most  wonderful  of 
them  all  is  its  success  in  overcoming  the 
natural  inertia  of  men’s  minds,  and 
making  them  believe,  contrary  to  the 
apparent  evidence  of  their  senses,  that 
the  earth  is  moving  and  the  sun  stand¬ 
ing  still.  The  general  acceptance  of  the 
results  of  astronomical  science  by  the 
educated  portion  of  European  mankind 
cannot  be  dated  later  than  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  hundred  years  before  the  age 
of  industrial  improvement  began  with 
the  invention  of  the  steam-engine.  It 
is  difficult  to  compare  a  completed 
change  with  one  which  is  still  in  prog¬ 
ress  ;  but  the  gtneral  acceptance  of 
astronomical  truth,  with  its  paradoxes 
of  the  earth’s  motion  and  the  smallness 
of  the  earth  in  comparison  with  the  en¬ 
tire  universe,  appears  to  us  a  far  pro- 
founder  intellectual  change  than  the 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
ever  can  be  ;  and  yet  the  latter  is  gen¬ 
erally.  and  truly,  regarded  as  the  great 
contribution  of  the  present  century  to 
scientific  thought. 

The  question  whether  the  changes  of 
the  past  century  have  really  been  greater 
than  those  of  former  periods  of  equal 
length,  can  be  stated,  though  it  cannot 
be  answered,  with  numerical  precision. 
The  present  year  is  separated  by  exactly 
thirty  years  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War.  The  reign  of  Victoria 
is  separated  by  three  hundred  years 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  year 
1584  was  only  three  or  four  years  after 
the  middle  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Have 
not  England,  and  the  world,  changed 
fully  ten  times  more  during  the  three 
hundred  years  which  separate  us  from 
the  middle  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  than 
during  the  thirty  years  which  separate 


us  from  the  Crimean  War  ?  During  the 
past  thirty  years,  the  world  has,  no 
doubt,  seen  vast  changes — the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  ;  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  Germany  ;  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  America,  and  its  doom  over 
all  the  civilized  world  ;  and  the  transfer 
of  power  in  England  to  the  democracy. 
It  would  be  misleading  were  we  to  call 
these  changes  superficial  ;  but  they  were 
only  the  result,  and,  as  it  were,  the  reg¬ 
istration,  of  far  prufounder  changes, 
which  in  the  previous  ages  have  been 
effected  gradually  and  silently  in  men’s 
opinions,  ideas,  and  characters.  If  we 
look  b  ck  through  thirty  years,  we  shall 
see  that  circumstances  have  indeed 
changed,  but  men  are  the  same  ;  soc  ety 
is,  in  England  at  least,  somewhat  more 
democratic,  more  rationalistic,  and  less 
fearful  of  change  ;  but  the  change  in  a 
generation  appears  slight,  and  in  a  y^ar 
imperceptible.  But  look  back  through 
three  hundred  years,  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  what  a  change  we  see  ! 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  the 
characteristically  modern  ideas  were 
then  unknown.  I'hat  privilege  is  inde¬ 
fensible  ;  that  serfage  and  slavery  are 
wrong  ;  that  no  institution  has  any  right 
to  exist  unless  it  ministers  to  the  general 
welfare  ;  that  it  is  a  folly  and  a  crime 
to  treat  religious  heresy  as  a  civil 
offence  ;  that  ecclesiastical  conformity 
and  unity  are  in  no  degree  necessary  to 
political  order  and  good  government — 
these,  which  are  with  us  the  merest  com¬ 
monplaces,  accepted  as  self-evident  by 
all.  Conservatives  and  Liberals  alike, 
would  have  appeared  political  paradoxes 
and  religious  heresies  to  Elizabeth  and 
her  subjects  The  general  acceptance 
of  these  truths,  and  the  total  change  in 
the  political  ideal  which  they  imply, 
constitute  an  intellectual  revolution  of 
at  least  ten  times  greater  magnitude  and 
importance  than  any  change  that  has 
occurred  during  the  thirty  years  which 
separate  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean 
War  from  the  present  year. 

This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the 
change  which  has  come  on  the  European 
intellect  during  the  three  hundred  years 
which  separate  the  present  time  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  While  political 
life  has  been  secularized,  scientific 
thought  has  been  rationalized.  If  we 
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would  understand  the  vastness  of  this 
change,  let  us  remember  that  James  I. 
was  a  great  authority  on  demonology 
and  witchcraft.  The  total  discrediting 
of  this  class  of  beliefs,  both  for  its  de¬ 
cisiveness  and  the  importance  of  its  re¬ 
sult  in  setting  Europe  free  from  the 
cruel  and  debasing  superstitions  con¬ 
nected  with  witchcraft,  is  probably  the 
most  important  victory  ever  gained  by 
intellect  over  ignorance.  These  changes 
—  the  introduction  of  secular  principles 
in  the  political  order,  and  of  rational 
principles  and  common-sense  in  the 
scientific  order — had  been  effected 
before  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  ;  we  may  say,  with  a  fair 
approach  to  accuracy,  that  it  took  place 
between  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth.  In  the  Long  Parliament,  at  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  made  a  grievance  that  Arminian 
clergymen  had  been  appointed  to  the 
best  benefices.  Fancy  the  amazement 
and  amusement  with  which  Parliament 
in  our  time  would  listen  to  such  a  com¬ 
plaint  !  And  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Long  Parliament,  its  reception  would 
probably  have  been  nearly  the  same  that 
it  would  be  now.  To  mention  another 
instance  of  the  change  :  Butler’s 
“  .\nalogy  of  Religion”  is  a  work  of 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  though  its  style  seems  to  us  old- 
fashioned,  its  tone  of  thought  is  alto¬ 
gether  modern— as  modern  as  any  woik 
could  be  that  was  written  belore  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  was  heard  of. 
These  changes  were  followed  by  another 
which  belongs  rather  to  the  moral  than 
to  the  intellectual  order.  We  mean  the 
abolition  of  torture  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  and  of  atrocious  punish¬ 
ments.  A  century-and-a-half  ago  these 
were  universal  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  their  abolition  was  the  great 
moral  victory  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  legislative  improvement  which 
the  history  of  the  world  has  to  record. 

All  'the  changes  which  we  have  enu¬ 
merated  were  effected  mainly  in  the 
period  between  the  subsidence  of  the 
Reformation  movement  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
anJ  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
two  centuries  which  preceded  this  latter 


epoch  were  quite  as  fruitful  in  the  pro- 
foundest  changes — changes  affecting 
thought,  ideas,  and  character — as  the 
period  of  ninety-five  years  which  has 
elapsed  since. 

The  general  belief  to  the  contrary  is 
partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  con¬ 
spicuousness  of  recent  changes,  espe¬ 
cially  the  introduction  of  the  railway 
and  the  telegraph.  But  there  is  another 
reason,  simple  enough  though  by  no 
means  obvious.  We  do  not  naturally 
think  of  historical  time  in  the  same 
terms  as  of  contemporary  time.  Thirty 
years  are  but  part  of  a  lifetime  ;  men 
who  are  not  yet  old  remember  the 
Crimean  War  as  they  remember  yester¬ 
day.  Three  hundred  years,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  a  length  of  time  that  seems  to 
baffle  the  imagination  ;  and  to  look  back 
through  that  period  from  the  England 
of  Victoria  to  tlie  England  of  Elizabeth, 
of  Shakespeaie,  and  of  the  Reformation, 
is  like  looking  into  a  different  world. 
Yet,  as  to  the  length  of  time,  this  is  an 
illusion  ;  the  greater  period  is  not  in¬ 
comparably  greater  than  the  less.  In 
shorter  periods  we  perceive  this.  When 
childhood  is  past,  a  year  ago  often 
seems  yesterday  ;  and  when  youth  is 
past,  ten  years  ago  often  seems  yester¬ 
day  ;  but  the  shortness  of  life  forbids  us 
to  make  any  approach  to  regarding  a 
hundred  years  in  the  same  way.  It 
needs  an  effort  of  thought  to  perceive 
the  real  proportion  between  the  periods 
over  which  our  memory  extends,  and 
those  which  have  become  historical  : 
just  as  it  needs  an  effort  of  imagination 
to  realize  the  truth  that  the  men  and  the 
nations  of  the  past  were  in  all  essential 
respects  like  ourselves.  Tom  Tulliver, 
that  perfect  impersonation  of  unimagina¬ 
tiveness,  plodded  over  his  Latin  gram¬ 
mar  without  the  faintest  idea  that  men 
ever  chatted  and  quarrelled  and  made 
bargains  in  Latin. 

If,  then,  we  consider  how  short  the 
historical  periods  r,  ally  are,  we  shall 
see  that  the  world  has  not  been  chang¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  in  the  time  over  which 
our  own  recollection  extends  than  for 
ages  before.  The  world  has  changed  at 
least  ten  times  as  much  during  the  three 
hundred  years  which  separate  us  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  during  the 
thirty  years  which  separate  us  from  the 
Crimean  War.  As  a  writer  in  the  Spec- 
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tator  of  the  14th  June  last  remarked,  in 
noticing  an  antiquarian  book  ;  “  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  only  three-and-a- 
half  centuries,  equal  to  five  consecutive 
lives  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  sepa¬ 
rate  us  from  the  24th  of  Henry  VIII,, 


miracle*plays  and  monks,  witchcraft  and 
diablerie.  When  we  grow  impatient 
with  the  slowness  of  the  world’s  prog¬ 
ress,  we  should  remember  that  though 
the  days  may  seem  long  the  ages  are 
short.” — The  Spectator. 


GEORGE  SAND. 

BY  MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  sends  us 
the  following  reflections  on  the  place  in 
literature  of  George  Sand,  suggested  by 
the  memorial  erected  to  her  at  La  Chatre 
on  Tuesday  : 

To-day  a  statue  of  George  Sand  is 
unveiled  at  La  Chatre,  a  little  town  of 
Berry,  not  far  from  Nohant,  where  she 
lived.  She  could  hardly  escape  a  statue, 
but  the  present  is  not  her  hour,  and  the 
excuses  for  taking  part  in  to-day's  cer¬ 
emony  prove  it.  Now  is  the  hour  of  the 
naturalists  and  realists,  of  the  great 
work,  as  it  is  called,  and  solid  ait  of 
Balzac,  which  M.  Daudet  and  other  dis¬ 
ciples  are  continuing  ;  not  of  the  work 
of  humanitarians  and  idealists  like 
George  Sand  and  her  master,  Rousseau. 
The  work,  whether  of  idealists  or  of 
realists,  must  stand  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  must  pay  the  penalty  of  its  defects. 
George  Sand  has  admirably  stated  the 
conditions  under  which  Rousseau’s  work 
was  produced:  “Rousseau  had  within 
him  the  love  of  goodness  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  beauty — and  he  knew  nothing 
of  them  to  start  with.  The  absence  of 
moral  education  had  prolonged  the  child¬ 
hood  of  his  spirit  beyond  the  ordinary 
term.  The  reigning  philosophy  of  his 
time  was  not  moralist ;  in  its  hatred  of 
unjust  restraints,  it  left  out  the  chapter 
of  duty  altogether.  Rousseau,  more 
logical  and  more  serious  than  the  rest, 
came  then  to  perceive  that  liberty  was 
not  all,  and  that  philosophy  most  be  a 
virtue,  a  religion,  a  social  law.” 

Of  George  Sand  herself,  too,  we  may 
say  that  she  suffered  from  the  absence 
of  moral  education,  and  had  to  find  out 
for  herself  that  liberty  is  not  all,  and 
that  philosophy  must  be  a  virtue,  a  re¬ 
ligion,  a  social  law.  Her  work,  like 
Rousseau’s,  has  faults  due  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  arose — faults  of 


declamation,  faults  of  repetition,  faults 
of  extravagance.  But  do  not  let  us  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves.  Do  not  let  us  suppose 
that  the  work  of  Rousseau  and  George 
Sand  is  defective  because  those  writers 
are  inspired  by  the  love  of  goodness  and 
the  desire  for  beauty,  and  not,  according 
to  the  approved  recipe  at  present,  by  a 
disinterested  curiosity.  Do  not  let  us 
assume  that  the  work  of  the  realists  is 
solid — that  the  work  of  Balzac,  for 
instance,  will  stand,  that  the  work  of  M. 
Daudet  will  stand,  because  it  is  inspired 
by  a  disinterested  curiosity. 

The  best  work,  the  work  which  en¬ 
dures,  has  not  been  thus  inspired.  M. 
Taine  is  a  profound  believer  in  the 
motive  of  disinterested  curiosity,  a  fer¬ 
vent  admirer  of  the  work  of  Balzac.  He 
even  puts  his  name  in  connection  with 
that  of  Shakspeare,  and  appears  to  think 
that  the  two  men  work  with  the  same 
motive.  He  is  mistaken.  The  motive  of 
Shakspeare,  the  master  thought  at  the 
bottom  of  Shakspeare’s  production,  is 
the  same  as  the  master-thought  at  the 
bottom  of  the  production  of  Homer  and 
Sophocles,  Dante  and  Moliere,  Rousseau 
and  George  Sand.  With  all  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  manner,  power,  and  perform¬ 
ance  between  these  makers,  the  govern¬ 
ing  thought  and  motive  is  the  same.  It 
is  the  motive  enunciated  in  the  burden 
to  the  famous  chorus  in  the  “  Agamem¬ 
non  ” — TO  6'  IV  riKarcj,  “  Let  the  good 
prevail.”  Until  this  is  recognized, 
Shakspeare's  work  is  not  understood. 
We  connect  the  word  morality  with 
preachers  and  bores,  and  no  one  is  so 
little  of  a  preacher  and  bore  as  Shaks¬ 
peare  ;  but  yet,  to  understand  Shaks¬ 
peare  aright,  the  clue  to  seize  is  the 
morality  of  Shakspeare.  The  same  with 
the  work  of  the  older  French  writers, 
Moliere,  Montaigne,  Rabelais.  The 
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master-pressure  upon  their  spirit  is  the 
pressure  exercised  by  this  same  thought : 
“  Let  the  good  prevail.”  And  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  they  deal  with  the  life  of  all 
of  us — the  life  of  man  in  its  fulness  and 
greatness. 

The  motive  of  Balzac  is  curiosity. 
The  result  is  that  the  matter  on  which 
he  operates  bounds  him,  and  he  delin¬ 
eates  not  the  life  of  man  but  the  life  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  of  the  Frenchman 
of  these  our  times,  the  homme  sensuel 
moyen.  Balzac  deals  with  this  life,  de¬ 
lineates  it  with  splendid  ability,  loves  it, 
and  is  bounded  by  it.  He  has  for  his 
public  the  lovers  and  seekers  of  this  life 
everywhere.  His  imitators  follow  eager¬ 
ly  in  his  track,  are  more  and  more  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  material  in  which  they  work, 
more  and  more  imprisoned  within  the 
life  of  the  average  sensual  man,  until  at 
last  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  motive 
of  their  work  is  the  sheer  motive  of  cu¬ 
riosity,  it  has  become  a  mingled  motive 
of  curiosity,  cupidity,  lubricity.  And 
these  followers  of  Balzac,  in  their  turn, 
have  some  of  them  high  ability,  and  they 
are  eagerly  read  by  whosoever  loves  and 
seeks  the  life  they  believe  in. 

Rousseau,  with  all  his  faults,  yet  with 
the  love  of  goodness  and  the  enthusiasm 
for  beauty  moving  him,  is  even  to-day 
more  truly  alive  than  Balzac,  his  work  is 
more  than  Balzac’s  real  part  of  French 
literature.  A  hundred  years  hence,  this 
will  be  far  more  apparent  than  it  is  now. 
And  a  hundred  years  hence  George  Sand, 
the  disciple  of  Rousseau,  with  much  of 
Rousseau’s  faults,  but  yet  with  Rous¬ 


seau’s  great  motive  inspiring  her — George 
Sand,  to  whom  the  French  literature  of 
to-day  is  backward  to  do  honor — 
George  Sand  will  have  established  her 
superiority  to  Balzac  as  incontestably  as 
Rousseau.  In  that  strenuous  and  mixed 
work  of  hers,  continuing  from  “India¬ 
na,”  in  1832,  to  her  death  in  1876,  we 
may  take  ”  Mauprat,”  “  La  Petite  Fad- 
ette,’  “  Jean  de  la  Roche,”  “Valvodre,” 
as  characteristic  and  representative 
points ;  and  re-reading  these  novels,  we 
shall  feel  her  power.  The  novel  is  a 
more  superficial  form  of  literature  than 
poetry,  but  on  that  very  account  more 
attractive.  In  the  literature  of  our 
century,  if  the  work  of  Goethe  is  the 
greatest  and  wisest  influence,  if  the 
work  of  Wordsworth  is  the  purest  and 
most  poetic,  the  most  varied  and  attrac¬ 
tive  influence  is,  perhaps,  the  work  of 
George  Sand.  “  Bien  dire,  c’est  bien 
sentir,”  and  her  ample  and  noble  style 
rests  upon  large  and  lofty  qualities.  To¬ 
day,  with  half-hearted  regard,  her 
countrymen  will  unveil  her  statue  in  the 
little  town  by  the  meadows  of  the  poplar- 
bordered  Indre,  the  river  which  she  has 
immortalized — 

Still  glides  the  stream,  aad  shall  not  cease  to 
glide - 

while  she,  like  so  many  of  “  the  great, 
the  mighty,  and  the  wise, ’’  seems  to  have 
had  her  hour  and  to  have  passed  away. 
But  in  her  case  we  shall  not  err  if  we 
adopt  the  poet’s  faith. 

And  feel  that  she  is  greater  than  we  know. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


ESPRONCEDA. 


The  glow  of  Byron's  genius  seemed 
to  develop  latent  poetic  talent  wherever 
his  works  were  read,  so  that  almost 
every  country  in  Europe  soon  had  its 
representative  bard,  who,  casting  aside 
conventional  trammels,  endeavored  to 
follow  him  in  his  bolder  flight.  Though 
the  Swedish  Tegner,  who  conveited 
the  rude  Norse  legend  of  Frithiof  into  a 
charming  modern  poem  ;  the  Italian 
Leopardi ;  and  the  Pole  Mickiewicz, 
whose  Conrad  Wallenrod  is  perhaps  the 
grandest  epic  which  has  appeared  since 
Paradise  Lost,  were  his  contemporaries. 


they  were  nevertheless  conscious  of  his 
influence.  Musset  must  be  regarded  as 
his  disciple,  notwithstanding  his  protest 
in  Namouna,  where  the  line 

C’est  imiter  quelqu’un  que  de  planter  des  choux, 

reads  like  an  apology.  Krasinski,  the 
“  Anonymous  Poet  ’’  of  the  Polish  Rev¬ 
olution,  and  the  Hungarian  Petun,  whose 
patriotic,  martial,  and  amatory  lays  are 
among  the  most  spirited  and  racy  of 
the  present  century,continued  the  series. 
But  the  two  opposite  extremities  of 
Europe  gave  birth  to  more  pronounced 
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examples  of  the  school  in  the  Russian 
Pn«:hkin  anH  the  Spaniard  KsjTronreda. 
They  resembled  their  master  not  only 
in  their  verse,  but  in  mode  of  life  ;  and, 
like  him,  both  died  long  before  reach¬ 
ing  their  fortieth  )ear,  thus  leaving  their 
story  incomplete. 

Don  Jos6  de  Espronceda  was  born, 
as  was  also  Musset,  in  the  year  i8io. 
His  father  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  was 
accompanied  during  the  campaign  of 
that  year  by  his  wife,  who  gave  birth  to 
the  future  poet  at  the  town  of  Almendra- 
lejo  in  Estiemadura.  He  was  educated 
at  Madrid,  where,  before  the  age  of 
fouiteen,  he  had  begun  an  epic  poem, 
'*  El  Ptlayo,"  descriptive  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  that  Gothic  hero  with  the  Arab 
conijuerors  of  Spain.  It  was  written  in 
octave  stanzas  on  the  model  of  Ariosto, 
but  never  completed,  though  the  author 
is  said  to  have  cherished  the  intention 
of  doing  so  to  the  last.  I'he  youth,  an 
ardent  Republican,  like  many  of  his 
years,  and  member  of  a  secret  society, 
“the  Numantines,"  incurred  4he  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  Government,  and  after  the 
French  invasion  in  1823,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to 
absolute  power,  was  exiled  to  Guadala¬ 
jara.  On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence 
he  returned  to  Madrid,  but  found  the 
attentions  of  the  police  so  irksome  that 
he  resolved  to  quit  the  country.  Em¬ 
barking  at  Gibraltar,  he  set  sail  for  Lis¬ 
bon,  where  his  vessel  was  boarded  by 
the  quarantine  officials,  who  demanded 
their  customary  fees.  So  indigent  was 
the  |>oet,  that  he  possessed  no  mure 
than  a  single  dollar,  and  two  reals  hav¬ 
ing  been  returned  to  him,  he  cast  them 
indignantly  into  the  sea,  crying  that  “  he 
would  never  enter  so  great  a  capital 
with  so  little  money  in  his  pocket.” 
He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  in¬ 
habit  Portugal  in  quiet,  but,  expelled  at 
the  instance  of  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  removed  to  London,  where 
thestud>  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  By¬ 
ron,  but  most  of  all  the  last,  became  the 
solace  of  his  exile.  Like  many  foreign 
celebrities,  he  was  smitten  with  Ossian, 
and,  like  Pushkin  and  Tegn^r,  he  wrote 
imitations  of  his  verse.  In  1830  he 
visited  Paris,  and  fought  behind  the 
barricades  during  the  insurrection  of 
July  ;  but,  on  the  announcement  of  an 


amnesty,  returned  to  Spain,  where  he 
entered  the  Royal  bodyguard.  Disgrace, 
however,  soon  overtook  him  ;  he  wrote 
satirical  verses  on  current  politics,  was 
dismissed  in  consequence,  and  exiled  to 
the  town  of  Cuellar,  where  he  employed 
his  leisure  in  the  composition  of  a  medi¬ 
ocre  romance.  In  1839  he  was  liberat¬ 
ed  ;  the  Carlist  danger  had  extorted 
concessions  from  Christina’s  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  be¬ 
came  a  contributor  to  the  On 

one  occasion,  when  the  contents  of 
the  next  issue  were  prohibited  by 
the  censor,  it  was,  at  the  poet's  sug¬ 
gestion,  published  in  blank,  with  mere¬ 
ly  the  headings  of  articles  and  list  of 
contents  in  print.  The  poet’s  jesfs 
usually  turned  to  his  own  discomfi¬ 
ture.  The  S/^/tf  was  suspended,  and 
its  staff  decamped  in  order  to  avoid 
arrest.  On  the  expulsion  of  Queen 
Christina  he  was  nominated  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  the  Hague ;  but  the 
climate  of  Holland  proving  too  severe 
for  his  enfeebled  constitution,  he  relin¬ 
quished  the  post,  and,  returning  to 
Spain,  became  deputy  for  the  town  of 
Almeria.  Hut  he  had  contracted  a  fa¬ 
tal  malady,  which,  exacerbated  by  the 
irregularity  of  his  mode  of  life,  brought 
his  career  *to  a  close  at  Madrid,  in 
the  thirty  third  year  of  his  age,  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1842. 

The  shorter  poems  of  Espronceda  are 
perhaps  more  vigorous  and  characteristic 
than  his  longer  compositions  ;  and 
these  the  most  renowned  are  "  The  Lay 
of  the  Cossack,”  “The  Beggar,”  “  The 
Headsman,’’  and  the  “Condemned  to 
Death”  —  all  gruesome  topics,  which 
were  his  delight,  but  nevertheless  repel 
the  reader  through  constant  recur¬ 
rence.  The  Cossack  sings  of  the  de¬ 
lights  which  await  the  fierce  denizens  of 
the  steppe  as  they  approach  the  confines 
of  “  Europe  ” — as  some  Russians  style 
its  western  half.  There  he  avers  “the 
kings  ate  vile  traders,  the  soldiers  less 
than  women,  but  the  women  themselves 
celestial  seraphiip.”  His  comrades  will 
tear  Europe  as  tigers  rend  their  prey  ; 
they  will  stable  their  coursers  in  the 
palaces  of  kings,  where  a  hundred  trem¬ 
bling  slaves  will  observe  their  slight¬ 
est  nod.  Each  stanza  concludes  with 
the  truculent,  yet  melodramatic  chorus  : 
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Cossacks  of  the  pathless  steppe,  hurrah! 
Europe  lies  in  front,  a  splendid  prey, 

Drench  her  fertile  plains  with  floods  of  gore. 
Banquet  for  the  jackdaws’  close  array. 

Their  ancestors,  the  singer  goes  on  to 
boast,  in  the  olden  time  reached  an 
imperial  city,  where  their  horses  forded 
the  Tiber  ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  mere 
poetic  license  ;  for,  although  the  ancient 
Slavs  of  the  Dnieper,  from  whom  by 
courtesy  the  Cossacks  may  be  said  to 
descend,  harried  Byzantium  once  or 
twice,  they  never  set  foot  in  Italy. 

Spain  is  the  paradise  of  beggars,  and 
her  poets  are  thus  well  qualified  to  depict 
them  in  their  natural  color.  Espron* 
ceda's  Mendigo  opens  his  mouth  with  the 
proud  vaunt : 

The  world  is  mine,  and  I  am  free  as  air  ; 
Others  toil  and  moil  that  I  may  eat ; 

All  men  soften  when  I  alms  implore 
For  the  love  of  God  in  whining  tones. 

The  king's  palace  and  the  shepherd's 
hovel  are  alike  his  port  of  refuge  when 
the  tempest  lowers.  He  accepts  the 
favors  of  all  classes  with  ec^ual  indif¬ 
ference  and  thanklessness.  W  hy  should 
he  show  gratitude  ?  They  obtain  his 
prayers  in  exchange,  and  "  wealth  is  sin, 
poverty  virtue.  God  himself  begs  at 
times,  and  severely  punishes  those  who 
deny  him  alms."  All  provide  for  the 
beggar's  wants  through  fear  of  Divine 
castigation,  and,  as  for  the  end  of  all, 
he  can  always  find  a  hospital  bed  or  a 
hole  in  the  eartb  wherein  to  lay  down 
his  wretched  carcase  and  die.  The 
poem  is,  perhaps,  Espronceda’s  master¬ 
piece  by  its  power,  raciness,  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  construction. 

El  VerdugOy  the  headsman,  expresses 
himself  in  a  similar  strain  of  ghastly  self- 
glorification,  and  the  poem  is  noteworthy 
by  the  tremendous  anti*climax  with 
which  it  closes.  He  begins  in  a  plain¬ 
tive  tone  ;  he  is  the  victim  of  the  crimes 
of  the  human  race,  a  scapegoat  on 
whose  shoulders  men  have  agreed  to 
heap  all  the  hatred  they  feel  for  one 
another.  Is  he  not  made  in  God’s 
image  like  themselves  ?  And  yet  they 
cast  before  him  a  human  life  as  they 
would  some  helpless  animal  to  a  beast  of 
prey.  And  they  are  accou:  ted  just 
while  he  is  criminal.  Ay,  the  very 
man  who  pays  him  for  the  job  throws  the 
money  on  the  ground  before  him  with 
contemptuous  air !  Then  his  wrath  be- 
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gins  to  boil ;  he  recounts  the  “  atrocious 
joy"  he  experiences  when  breaking  the 
culprit  upon  the  wheel,  or  as  the  sever¬ 
ed  head  rolls  upon  the  stones  beneath 
his  axe  amid  a  sea  of  blood.  Then, 
indeed,  his  face  becomes  radiant  and 
serene  ;  he  feels  the  rage  and  hate  of 
all  mankind  concentrated  within  his 
breast.  One  day  he  decapitates  a  king, 
and  retires  “  drunk  with  joy’’  to  his 
home,  where  wife  and  children  remark 
the  fire  which  burns  in  his  eye,  and  the 
bitter  smile  which  plays  on  his  lip.  His- 
pride  and  exultation  mount  to  a  climax  : 

In  me  behold  the  story  of  the  world 
Which  Destiny  hath  written  down  in  blood. 
Upon  whose  crimson  pages  God  himself 
My  awful  figure  hath  engraven  deep. 

Time  without  end, 

A  hundred  thousand  ages  hath  engulfed. 

Yet  wickedness, 

Her  monument. 

May  contemplate  existing  still  in  me. 

In  vain  man  struggles  whither  streams  the 
light. 

And  thinks  to  reach  it  borne  on  breath  of 
pride  ; 

The  headsman  o’er  the  ages  towers  supreme  ! 
And  every  drop 
Of  blood  which  stains  me. 

Of  man  but  proves 
One  crime  the  more  ; 

Still  I  exist, 

A  faithful  record  of  the  ages  past ; 

A  thousand  angry  shadows  follow  me 
For  aye  behind. 

But  his  homicidal  ecstasy  collapses  at 
sight  of  his  child,  whose  innocence  and 
beauty  strike  him  with  horror.  “  Wife," 
he  cries,  “  why  waste  your  tender  care 
upon  him  ?  Be  merciful  !  Smother 
him,  and  thus  assure  his  happiness ; 
lest  he  should  live  to  become  so  vile 
a  thing  as  1." 

Few  poets  of  Byron’s  following  could 
forego  the  satisfaction  of  handling  the 
Don  Juan  legend,  which  Musset  de¬ 
clares  to  be 

Si  vaste  et  si  puissant  qu’il  n'est  pas  de  poite 

gui  ne  I’ait  soulev£  dans  son  coeur  et  sa  tete 
t  pour  I’avoir  tent6  ne  soit  rest6  plus  grand. 

Pushkin  embodied  it  in  The  Stone 
Guest — a  drama  which  is  not  the  least 
meritorious  of  his  works,  and  considered 
by  many  superior  to  Boris  Godunoff  for 
stage  purposes  —  Espronceda  in  The 
Student  of  Salamanca,  a  poem  which  has 
the  undoubted  merit  of  stripping  the 
wolf  of  sheep’s  clothing, and  discovering 
the  hero  to  the  world  as  a  character 
more  odious  even  than  Richardson’s 
35 
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Lovelace.  The  libertine  Don  treading 
his  native  soil  is  a  ruffian  of  whom 
Mephistopheles  himself  would  have  been 
ashamed.  Don  Felix  de  Montemar 
sells  the  portrait  of  his  deserted  mis¬ 
tress  in  a  gambling  hell,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  he  would  throw  the 
original  into  the  bargain  were  the  thing 
possible.  Since,  however,  the  lady  has 
already  died  of  a  broken  heart,  he 
is  forever  debarred  from  this,  and  con¬ 
soles  himself  by  killing  Don  Diego,  her 
.brother,  in  a  duel,  though  he  regrets 
the  incident  as  having  interrupted 
chicken-hazard,  at  which  he  was  win¬ 
ning  largely.  After  this,  it  is  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  startling  to  learn  from  a  biographer 
that  the  Spanish  poet,  following  prece¬ 
dents  which  will  readily  occur  to  all, 
has  depicted  his  own  character  in 
Don  Felix,  though  elsewhere  repre¬ 
sented  as  of  a  benevolent  disposition. 
In  this  version  the  Don  is  transported  to 
the  lower  world  in  a  manner  which  is 
quite  original.  He  is  waylaid  at  the 
dead  of  night  by  the  ghost  of  the  depart¬ 
ed  Elvira  in  the  CalU  del  Ataud  (Coffin 
Street)  at  Salamanca,  when  returning 
from  the  slaughter  of  her  brother.  He 
espies  a  female  robed  in  white  kneeling 
before  a  wayside  lamp  and  crucifix, 
and  with  native  impudence  accosts  her 
and  insists  on  escorting  her  home.  In 
spite  of  solemn  warnings,  he  clings 
to  her  side  as  she  traverses  innumerable 
streets  and  squares,  which  gradually 
assume  an  aspect  strange  to  him.  At 
last  everything  becomes  weird  and 
ghostly ;  a  violent  tempest  rages,  the 
steeples  nod  and  ring  forth  a  peal  for 
the  dead  ;  troops  of  spirits  hover  round 
them  in  the  distance.  Then  a  funeral 
procession  crosses  their  path,  and  Don 
Felix  learns  that  the  bier  contains  the 
corpse  of  his  victim,  Don  Diego,  and 
that  of  the  “  bedevilled  student,  Don 
Felix  de  Montemar.”  Nevertheless,  he 
pursues  his  way  undaunted,  with  his 
ghostly  companion  : 

A  second  Lucifer  who  lifts  on  high 

His  forehead  wounded  by  the  vengeful 
bolt : 

Rebellious  soul  whom  terror  fails  to  move, 
Unconquered  still,  though  trodden  under¬ 
foot  ; 

In  truth,  the  man  who  eagerly  would  break 
The  barrier  of  the  prison-house  of  life. 
Would  summon  God  before -him  to  account. 
And  struggles  to  unveil  the  vast  unknown. 


Entering  the  mighty  portal  of  the 
world  of  shadows,  and  traversing  a  long 
corridor  with  his  white-robed  guide,  he 
is  at  length  precipitated  with  terrific  vio¬ 
lence  into  an  abyss,  and  is  drawn  into 
a  black  marble  sepulchre  hewn  in  the 
form  of  a  nuptial  couch,  where  he  feels 
himself  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  skeleton 
—  the  skeleton  of  the  dead  Elvira — 
while  the  palsy  of  death  gradually 
numbs  his  limbs  and  subdues  his  will. 

The  conception  of  the  prolix  yet  incom¬ 
plete  poem  The  Dec'll  World  Vi  evidently 
due  to  Goethe’s  Faust,  though  its  exe¬ 
cution  still  savors  of  Byron’s  Don  Ju¬ 
an.  We  behold  the  aged  student,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  hollowness  of  mundane 
pursuits,  suddenly  gifted  with  youth, 
beauty,  and  immortality  ;  though,  unlike 
Faust,  he  is  quite  unconscious  of  his 
former  state,  and  enters  the  world  a 
full-grown  babe,  who  is  ignorant  even  of 
the  use  and  propriety  of  clothing.  His 
**  Adam,”  though  endowed  with  every 
physical  advantage,  together  with  a 
pure  and  generous  heart,  is  forced  to 
travetse  every  stage  of  vice  and  mis¬ 
ery  in  the  devil  world  of  the  |X)et’s 
imagination.  He  is  cast  into  prison  for 
api)earing  nude  in  the  streets  of  Madrid, 
though  its  treacherous  climate,  one 
would  think,  might  have  taught  him 
to  adopt  his  former  self’s  garments 
without  further  education.  From  piis- 
on  he  is  redeemed  by  the  devotion  of  a 
beautiful  “manola”  or  grisette,  whose 
lover  he  becomes,  and  with  whom  he 
resides  for  a  time.  But  his  raptures 
subside ;  ambition  inspires  his  breast ; 
and,  being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
crime  and  sin,  he  takes  part  in  a  burg¬ 
lary,  though  his  sense  of  the  beautiful 
induces  him  to  defend  the  mistress  of 
the  invaded  palace  from  the  violence  of 
his  ruffianly  companions.  A  fierce 
scuffle  ensues,  which  raises  an  alarm, 
and  all  take  to  flight.  Returning  home 
through  the  darkness  of  the  streets, 
he  espies  through  an  open  window  the 
corpse  of  a  lovely  girl  laid  upon  a  bier 
between  two  lighted  tapers.  He  enters, 
and  a  scene  ensues  which  is  certainly 
unique  in  literature  ;  for  the  house  is  a 
brothel,  the  mother  of  the  dead  its  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  her  poignant  grief,  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  brutal  lev¬ 
ity  and  licentiousness  of  her  visitors, 
forms  a  picture  which  is  at  the  same 
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time  pathetic  and  revolting.  But  at 
this  point  death  abruptly  terminated  the 
labors  of  the  poet,  which  have  been 
continued  of  late  years  in  a  portly  tome 
by  Sefior  Carrillo  de  Albornoz.  The 
following  extract,  if  compared  with 
Stanza  cxciv.  of  the  First  Canto  of 
Don  Juan,  will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the 
extent  of  Byron’s  influence  over  the 
Spanish  poet  at  this  the  final  epoch 
of  his  career : 


Thou  art  the  spirit.  Love,  thou  art  the  life 
Of  woman,  A^en  she  feeds  on  thy  illu* 
sion. 

And  she,  whom  thy  keen  javelin  hath  pierced. 
By  thee  alone  her  peace  of  mind  recovers  ; 

The  soul  of  man,  inconstant,  whirled  by 
storms. 

Is  borne  in  all  directions,  hither,  thither  ; 

And  thou  to  him  art  but  a  dream  which 
passes, 

Art  naught  but  the  6rst  longing  of  his  bosom. 

— Saturday  Revie%i<. 


WHAT  IS  JUDAISM?  A  QUESTION  OF  TO-DAY. 
BY  LUCIEN  WOLF. 


The  anti-Semitic  agitation  which  for 
more  than  five  years  has  exercised  a 
disturbing  influence  in  Continental  poli¬ 
tics,  appears  at  last  to  be  subsiding. 
Discredited  by  the  sanguinary  logic  with 
which  the  Russian  peasantry  gave  effect 
to  its  teachings,  disgraced  by  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  monstrous  conspiracy 
of  Tisza-Eslar,  it  recently  received  in 
England  something  very  like  a  coup  de 
grite  in  the  shape  of  the  Monteflore 
Centennial  festivities  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  allow  its  leader, 
Herr  Hof-Prediger  Stocker,  to  take  part 
in  the  Luther  Commemoration  at  the 
Mansion  House  He  would,  however, 
be  a  very  hopeful  person  who  should 
profess  to  think  that  the  Anal  chapters 
in  the  history  of  Judeo-Christian  differ¬ 
ences  have  now  been  written.  I  am  not 
so  subjectively  Jew  as  not  to  have  long 
seen  in  anti-Semitism  something  more 
than  a  mere  spasm  of  moral  atavism  ; 
and  I  think  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  it  may  be  confessed  that  if  the 
form  the  agitation  assumed  was  repie- 
hensible,  its  nature  was  far  from  un¬ 
worthy  some  measure  of  philosophic 
analysis.  It  is,  I  believe,  quite  as  much 
in  the  interests  of  Judaism  as  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
anti-Semitism  should  he  now  encour¬ 
aged  ;  nay,  it  is  of  importance  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

To  my  mind  the  primal  cause  of  all 
agitations  against  the  Jew  is  to  be 
sought,  not  so  much  in  the  passions 
stimulated  by  theological  differences,  as 
in  the  irritating  mystery  of  the  persist- 
ence'of  Judaism,  notwithstanding  the  as¬ 
surances  of  Christianity  that  Judaism 


has  long  been  moiibund.  According  to 
all  Christian  belief — and  to  this  extent 
the  records  of  Christianity  receive  an 
unquestioning  assent  from  those  who 
have  ceased  to  accept  its  dogmas — 
Judaism  was  only  a  rude  precursor  of 
the  so-called  universal  religion  of 
Jesus,  and  consequently  should  long  ago 
have  passed  away.  But  the  Hebrews 
to-day  constitute  everywhere  a  social 
force.  In  every  country  of  Europe 
their  influence  is  felt,  and  there  is  no 
small  amount  of  truth  in  the  anti-Semitic 
assertion  that  in  Germany,  at  least,  the 
national  aspirations  “  are  stifled  by  an 
overmastering  Judaism.”  It  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  this  mystery  should  irritate 
men's  minds,  and  that  there  should  be 
violent  outbursts  against  a  domination 
which  is  not  merely  foreign  but  almost 
phantasmic  ? 

The  outbursts  have,  fortunately, 
passed  away,  but  the  mystery  remains. 
'I'houghtful  minds  continue  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  question.  What  is  Judaism  ?  * 
— not  merely  the  Judaism  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  but  the  principle  by  which  the 
Hebrew  people  has  lived,  the  principle 
which  actuates  its  phenomenal  history, 
and  is  represented  to-day  in  all  lands 
and  all  societies  by  so  remarkable  a  vein 
of  humanity.  It  can  hardly  be  other¬ 
wise.  No  honest  attempt  has  been 
made  to  solve  the  question.  The  syna¬ 
gogue,  now  passing  through  a  transition 
period,  cannot  authoritatively  answer  it, 
and  even  if  it  could  it  would  hesitate, 
when  persecution  is  still  only  of  yester¬ 
day,  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  put¬ 
ting  forth  an  explanation  that  must 
necessarily  be  polemical,  and  might  in- 
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volve  invidious  pretensions  and  compari¬ 
sons.  The  Church  dareS  not  compare 
its  traditional  hopes  with  the  Tacts  of 
every-day  life.  Nothing  seems  left  but 
conjecture.  The  more  hopeless  conject¬ 
ure  becomes  the  greater  its  fascination  ; 
and  hence  the  longer  the  question, 
“  What  is  Judaism  ?  ’  is  left  unsolved, 
the  more  must  the  relations  of  Jews  and 
non-Jews  be  fraught  with  danger. 

One  of  Professor  Gold  win  Smith’s 
articles  on  the  Jewish  Question  contains 
a  passage  which  has  otten  struck  me  as 
coming  very  near  solving  this  bewilder¬ 
ing  problem.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that 
Mr.  Smith  is  so  dominated  by  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  of  the  relationship  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  Judaism,  he  must,  when  the 
leading  idea  of  that  passage  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  him,  have  considerably  altered 
his  estimate  of  Judaism.  The  following 
is  the  passage  to  which  I  refer  : 

“  There  is  between  the  modern  Jew  and  the 
compatriot  of  Luther  a  certain  divergence  of 
general  character  and  aim  in  life  connected 
with  religion  which  makes  itself  felt,  beside  the 
antagonism  of  race.  Judaism  is  material  op~ 
timism,  with  a  preference  to  a  chosen  race, 
while  Christianity,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes¬ 
tant,  is  neither  material  nor  in  a  temporal  sense 
optimist.  Judaism  is  legalism,  of  which  the 
Talmud  is  the  most  signal  embodiment ;  and 
here  again  it  is  contrasted  with  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  ideal,  which  is  something 
widely  different  from  the  mere  observance, 
however  punctual,  of  the  law.  In  the  competi- 
tiott  for  this  world’s  goods  it  is  pretty  dear  that 
the  legalist  will  be  apt  to  have  the  advantage,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  his  conduct  will  often  af>- 
pear  not  right  to  those  whose  highest  monitor  is 
not  the  law.  ” 

‘  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Smith  that  the  simple  meaning  of 
.  all  this  is  that  the  Jews  must  be  the 
possessors  of  a  system  oy  which  they  are 
enabled  to  adapt  themselves  more  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  conditions  of  life  than 
would  be  possible  were  they  adherents 
of  Christianity  ;  that  if  their  “  legal¬ 
ism  ”  enables  them  to  “  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  competition  for  this 
world’s  goods,”  the  reason  must  be  that 
that  **  legalism  ”  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  the  competition  ; 
and  that  if  Christians  fail,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  na»ure  of  their  “  highest 
monitor,”  to  achieve  as  much  as  Jews 
in  mundane  things,  the  reason  must  be 
that  that  monitor  does  not  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  natural  law  as  completely 
as  that  of  Judaism.  To  talk,  then. 
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about  the  conduct  of  the  legalist  in  this 
world’s  strife — where  all  wbo  elect  to 
take  part  in  it  must  be  bound  by  'the 
same  rules— as  not  commending  itself  to 
*‘  those  whose  highest  monitor  is  not  the 
law  ”  is  very  like  ”  damning  the  nature 
of  things” — deprecating  intelligence 
and  skill  merely  because  they  succeed 
where,  according  to  the  dogmatic  as¬ 
sumptions  of  Christianity,  they  ought  to 
fail.  The  argument  virtually  says  that 
Christianity  is  perfect,  and  that  if  it  is 
not  quite  successful  in  satisfying  natural 
law  that  is  not  its  fault  but  the  fault  of 
natural  law. 

Mr.  Smith  has,  however,  chanced  very 
near  the  truth  in  bracketing  ”  material 
optimism  ”  and  ”  legalism  ”  together  as 
important  elements  in  Judaism,  although 
he  has  failed  to  estimate  them  at  their, 
true  value,  or  to  detect  the  connection 
between  them  and  the  conclusion  at 
which  they  point.  I  am  desirous  of 
showing  in  these  pages  that  Judaism  is 
really  a  system  of  ”  material  optimism,” 
expressing  itself  in  a  minute  "  legal¬ 
ism  ” ;  that  it  is  a  positivistic  system,  dif¬ 
fering  only  from  the  latter  day  Positivism 
of  Auguste  Comte  in  the  respect  that 
it  has  operated  during  some  thousands 
of  years  with  results  which  raise  it  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  the  region  of  empirical 
philosophy.  The  definition  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Jewish  history  1  would  ex¬ 
press  thus  :  Judaism  holds  that  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  human  knowledge  are  limited 
to  the  visible  world.  Mankind  is  conse¬ 
quently  taught  that  temporal  happiness  fs 
the  goal  of  existence  and  the  whole  aim 
of  action.  Liberty  is  ideal  happiness, 
and  its  ultimate  test  is  progress  ;  and 
this  ideal  is  developed  by  the  conquest 
of  the  lower  propensities  by  the  higher 
intellectual  faculties.  Progress  is,  in 
'fact,  founded  on  a  basis  of  Natural  Law 
or  Justice,  and  the  resultant  liberty  is 
the  highest  achievement  in  temporal 
happiness  possible  within  the  limits 
of  immutable  law.  The  conclusion  I 
would  formulate  is  that  the  Jews,  by 
their  practical  observance  of  this  teach¬ 
ing,  have  acquired  a  special  adaptability 
to  the  conditions  of  life  and  a  peculiar 
capacity  for  making  the  most  of  them. 
This  enables  them  ”  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  ”  of  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Spnith 
speaks. 

'  A  clear  discrimination  between  the 
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essential  and  the  accidental  in  Judaism 
is  requisite  in  order  to  understand  this 
definition.  The  test  of  the  essential  in 
Judaism  is  its  coherent  suivival  amid 
transient  and  adventitious  accessories, 
and  its  consistency,  as  between  cause 
and  effect,  with  the  uniform  develop¬ 
ments  of  Jewish  character.  In  other 
words,  the  proper  method  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  Judaism  must  be,  not 
by  a  collation  of  Biblical  texts,  but  by 
an  induction  from  the  phenomena  of 
every-day  experience.  This  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  in  Judaism 
the  religion  and  the  race  are  almost  in¬ 
terchangeable  terms.  The  rigid  ob¬ 
servance  during  long  centuries  of  a 
“peculiar”  legalism  by  a  peculiarly 
exclusive  people  has  necessarily  resulted 
in  the  people  becoming  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  its  laws.  Its  physical  and  his¬ 
torical  character  is  the  creation  of  these 
laws,  and  consequently  in  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  this  character  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  form  of  essential  Judaism.  I 
adopt  this  method,  too,  because  it  is  the 
fairest  in  view  of  the  recent  controversy. 

The  most  stiiking  phenomena  in  Jew¬ 
ish  life  is  tne  survival  of  the  race. 
There  is  no  more  remarkable  fact  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind.  Other  races' 
have  managed  to  protract  their  separa¬ 
tism,  but  the  Jews  have,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  perpetuated  theirs.  They  have 
outlived  the  Golden  Ages  of  all  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity  and  the  decadence 
of  the  empires  ot  the  Middle  Ages  ;  they 
have  survived  a  persecution  the  like  of 
which  no  other  people  could  have  en¬ 
dured,  and  in  an  age  of  culture,  which 
boasts  its  superiority  over  all  the  civili¬ 
zations  of  the  ancient  world,  they,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  drawbacks  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  prove  still  to  be  superior,  phys¬ 
ically,  mentally,  and  morally,  to 
the  races  with  which  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact.  This  performance  of  the  race  is 
no  mere  caprice  of  nature  ;  it  is  to  be 
exclusively  attributed  to  the  discipline 
of  the  artificial  system  by  which  its  life 
has  been  regulated.  In  the  gradual 
process  of  the  formation  of  the  people 
there  must  have  occurred  a  period 
when  it  became  distinguished  for  a  high 
degree  of  strength  and  vigor.  Such  a 
period  is  observable  in  the  history  of  all 
great  nations,  but  in  every  case,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Jewish,  it  was  per¬ 


mitted  to  slip  away.  The  strongly- 
marked  optimism  of  Judaism,  the  high 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
teachings  and  habits  of  other  races,  no 
doubt  induced  the  Hebrews  to  prize 
their  superiority  more  highly  than  any 
other  people.  The  natural  impulse  to 
reject  all  further  infusions  of  alien 
blood,  as  soon  as  the  consciousness  of 
superiority  was  reached,  found  every 
support  in  their  national  legends  and 
traditions,  and  became  accentuated  by 
the  hostility  of  their  neighbors.  Then 
their  exclusiveness  became  legalized, 
and  on  its  basis  a  perfect  code  of  jaws 
was  constructed,  providing  for  the  un¬ 
aided  progression  of  the  physical  capac¬ 
ities  of  the  race,  and  embodying  every 
dictate  of  their  higher  civilization  which 
might  be  calculated  to  maintain  their 
superiority.  In  short,  at  a  crucial 
period  of  its  history  the  optimism  of 
Judaism  expressed  itself  in  “  legalism.” 
How  far  the  system  thus  formed  has 
succeeded  is  illustrated  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  condition  in  which  the  Jews 
have  survived  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  too  little  known  that  the  Jews 
are  as  a  race  really  superior,  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally,  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwell.  The  facts 
substantiating  this  view  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  quoted.  .As  far  back  as  1837  it 
was  noticed  by  Hoffman  in  his  Samm- 
lung  Kleiner  Schrifien  wissenscha/tlichen 
Inhalts  that  the  Jews  presented  biostatic 
phenomena  differing  materially  from 
those  of  other  races  Four  years  later 
Christopher  Bernouilli,  in  his  Handhuch 
der  Populationistik,  followed  up  Hoff¬ 
man’s  data,  with  the  result  of  showing 
that  the  Jews  are  a  superior  race,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  increase  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  indigenous  races,  th.at  they 
have  less  still-births,  that  they  lose  a 
smaller  number  of  children  in  their  first 
year,  and  that  they  live  very  much 
longer.  Subsequent  inquiries  have  not 
only  confirmed  these  discoveries,  but 
have  added  to  them  others,  enlarging 
considerably  the  scope  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  they  suggest.  The  moral  superi¬ 
ority  has,  too,  been  illustrated  over  and 
over  again  by  an  examination  of  crim¬ 
inal  statistics  and  the  statistics  of  illegit¬ 
imate  births.  As  for  the  notorious  in¬ 
tellectual  superiority,  the  figures  of  pub- 
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lie  education  and  professional  and  pub-  The  assertion  that  the  phenomena  of 
lie  life,  in  every  country  show  an  im-  Jewish  life  are  to  be  solely  attributed  to 
mense  predominance  of  Jews.  I  regret  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  “  legalism ’’ 
exceedingly  that  considerations  of  space  of  Judaism,  however,  must  be  submitted 
forbid  my  reproducing  here  the  stalis-  to  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  the 
tics  themselves.  character  of  the  "  legalism  ”  before  it 

It  must  suffice  to  say  that  at  a  rough  can  be  regarded  as  proved, 
estimate  these  figures  may  be  summed  The  intermediate  objections  are  few 
up  as  expressing  a  general  superiority  of  and  unavailing.  The  contention  that 
the  Jews  over  their  neighbors  of  other  the  characteristics  of  modern  Jews  aie 
races  and  creeds  of  between  30  and  40  a  mere  nine  days'  wonder,  destined  to 
per  cent.  The  significance  of  this  fact  pass  away  shortly  with  the  people  them- 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  not  only  selves,  is  disproved  by  the  whole  of  the 
proves  Judaism  to  be  still  a  living  force,  marvellous  history  of  Judaism,  which 
but  it  shows  that  such  has  been  its  wis-  these  characteristics  now  enable  us  to 
dom  and  power  in  the  past  that  it  has  judge  in  a  clearer  light  and  with  more 
been  enabled  to  accomplish  of  itself  a  precision  than  formerly.  The  other 
distinct  step  in  the  history  of  the  human  two  objections  are  equally  unconvincing, 
species.  A  superiority  of  40  per  cent,  as  has  been  shown  by  one  of  the  most 
can,  1  imagine,  be  characterized  as  noth-  eminent  of  modern  statisticians.  '*  The 
ing  less.  I  believe  that  the  importance  avoidance  of  hard  work,”  says  George 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Jews  consists  Frederick  Kolb,  “  and  the  temperate 
precisely  in  the  circumstance  that  it  con-  habits  which  may  be  deemed  a  pecu- 
stitutes  almost  a  stage  in  evolution,  and  liarity  of  the  race,  are  not  sufficient  to 
certainly  one  in  which  the  factors  tire  account  for  the  superior  intensity  of  life 
no  longer  so  indeterminate  as  in  all  the  which  characterizes  the  Jewish  people, 
earlier  processes.  For  here,  for  the  first  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  spe- 
time,  we  find  the  intelligence  of  man  ciality  of  Semitic  races,  as  the  Phoeni- 
acting  as  a  distinct  factor  in  evolution,  cians  and  Carthaginians  have  entirely 
and  achieving  progress  not  by  the  disappeared  from  off  the  earth.”  There 
natural  gravitation  of  blind  instinct,  but  are  certainly  Semitic  races  that  have  sur- 
by  a  discretionary  adaptation  to  the  con-  vived  ;  but  why  do  they  not  show  the 
ditions  of  life  ;  not  by  the  accidents  of  same  capacity  for  progress  as  the  Jews  ? 
external  forces,  but  by  a  subjective  They  are  derived  from  the  same  great 
comprehension  of  natural  law.  Similar  stock,  and.  since  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
phenomena — that  is  to  say,  similar  in  have,  ostensibly  at  least,  professed  a 
their  effects  but  radically  differing  in  faith  in  the  same  monotheism  ;  but  still 
their  causes — are  not  unknown  in  other  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  they  are 
spheres  where  the  teachings  of  Judaism  among  the  rotting  branches  of  the  great 
are  far  from  exerting  themselves.  The  tree  of  humanity.  Here  we  find  the 
English  aristocracy,  for  example,  is  issue  before  us  narrowed  to  its  true  pro- 
almost  as  exclusive  as  the  Jewish  people,  portions,  for  here  we  are  enabled  to 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  proportion-  judge  what  is  really  the  living  principle 
ately  at  least,  it  possesses  a  similar  in-  of  Judaism.  Mahomet,  in  his  rough 
tensity  of  life.  But  here  the  cause  is  selection  from  Judaism,  took  only  the 
not,  as  with  the  Jews,  a  deliberate  law  God  idea,  which,  if  not  quite  of  inferior 
of  exclusiveness  promulgated  with  the  importance,  was  of  far  less  practical 
object  of  conserving  the  natural  advan-  value  than  the  educating  ”  legalism.” 
tages  arising  from  a  more  highly  disci-  The  result  was,  as  with  Christianity,  a 
plined  life,  but  it  is  the  natural  instinct  pieople  with  a  religion  but  without  a 
of  a  superior  class  guided  by  a  haughty  system  of  life.  An  admirable  illustra- 
desire  to  conserve  its  traditions,  and  not  tion  of  the  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
by  any  practical  design  of  perpetuating  tween  the  Hebrews  and  other  Semites 
its  physical  and  mental  superiority,  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  Semitic 
And  yet  the  result  is  the  same  :  a  race  learning.  Brain-power  we  know  to  be 
of  men  and  women  distinguished  above  exceptionally  developed  among  the 
their  fellows  for  longevity,  beauty,  and  Semitic  races.  We  have  it  on  Professor 
mind.  Chwolson's  authority  that  ”  there  are 
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fewer  stupid  individuals  among  the 
Semites  than  among  the  Aryans;”  but 
the  Jews  are  to-day  the  most  able  of 
Semitic  races.  Although  the  Assyrians 
had  colleges  before  Europe  had  learned 
its  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  and, 
long  anterior  even  to  the  period  assigned 
to  Abraham,  had  established  libraries  for 
the  study  of  Akkadian  classics,  all  that 
to-day  remains  of  Semitic  culture  is  cen¬ 
tred  in  the  Hebrew.  And  why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  Jew  first  applied  law  to  study* 
His  ancestors  had  had  crowded  colleges 
and  princely  libraries,  but  he  first  made 
the  education  of  the  young  compulsory. 
There  is  then  nothing  left  to  us  but  the 
peculiar  legalism  of  Judaism  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  Jewish 
life.  I-et  us  see  then  how  far  this 
”  legalism”  accommodates  itself  to  this 
view. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  essential  and 
accidental  in  Judaism  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  conception  of  that  teaching  as 
here  set  forth.  There  might  be  some 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  validity  of 
this  theory  did  it  require  for  its  illustra¬ 
tion  that  I  should  pick  and  choose  more 
or  less  arbitrarily  among  the  doctrinal 
features  of  every  period  of  Hebrew  his¬ 
tory.  This  is,  however,  not  at  all 
necessary.  In  the  Mosiac  law  we  have 
a  clear  and  harmonious  system  in  which 
the  essentials  of  Judaism  alone  figure, 
and  which  has  survived  intact  to  the 
present  day.  Throughout  many 
changes  in  the  externals  of  Judaism,  its 
general  character  has  been  conserved, 
its  leading  principles  consistently  devel¬ 
oped,  and  its  details  strengthened,  and 
to  its  influence  alone  may  be  traced  the 
formation  of  all  those  distinctive  features 
in  Jewish  character  which  may  now  be 
said  to  have  rendered  Judaism  a  living 
social  force.  I  adopt  this  conclusion 
irrespective  of  the  questions  of  date  or 
authorship  raised  by  modern  Biblical 
criticism,  as  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose  that  during  the  period 
extending  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  that 
of  the  Maccabees  the  teachings  of  the 
Law  satisfied  the  highest  Jewish  con¬ 
ception  of  life. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  is,  that  racial  separatism  is 
necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  its 
teaching.  To  all  but  the  most  hopeless 
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fanatic  this  principle  must  be  perfectly 
intelligible.  Jewish  separatism,  or 
“tribalism,”  as  it  is  now  called,  was 
invented  to  enable  the  Jews  to  keep  un¬ 
tainted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  not 
only  the  teachings  of;  Judaism  but  also 
their  physical  results  as  illustrations  of 
their  value.  Of  this  universalist  mean¬ 
ing  of  Jewish  separatism  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  Biblical  account  of  its  in¬ 
auguration  gives  us  no  idea  of  a 
“tribal”  people;  quite  the  reverse. 
Abraham  is  pictured  to  us  not  as  setting 
himself  above  all  other  peoples,  but  as 
revolting  from  the  prevailing  idolatry 
and  immorality.  The  reward  promised 
him  is  significant.  “  I  will  bless  thee,” 
says  the  Supreme.  ”  I  will  multiply  thy 
seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as 
the  sand  which  is  on  the  sea-shore.  .  .  . 
And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed,  because  thou  hast 
obeyed  my  voice.”  The  fidelity  with 
which  thi  Jews  have  adhered  to  their 
separatist  law  yields  in  its  history  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  self-denial. 
The  Jews  are  frequently  taunted  with 
bloodthirstiness  because  of  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  Canaanites  alleged  in  the 
Bible.  From  a  purely  philosophic  point 
of  view — as  Dr.  Arnold  has  eloquently 
pointed  out— the  substitution  of  such  a 
people  as  the  Hebrews  for  the  bestial 
Canaanites  would  not  have  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  regret  even  at  the  cost  of  a 
wholesale  butchery  ;  but  Kuenan  and 
other  Biblical  critics  have  proved  to  us 
that  this  massacre  never  could  have 
taken  place.  The  Hebrews  only  sub¬ 
jected  themselves  to  hardships  for  the 
promotion,  or  rather  perpetuation,  of 
their  peculiar  principles,  as  witness  the 
extraordinary  purification  of  the  race 
which  took  place  at  the  instance  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah — a  colossal  sacrifice 
forming  a  fitting  historic  counterpart 
to  the  mythic  slaughter  of  the  sons  of 
Ham. 

The  ”  legalism  ”  which  by  this  means 
has  been  handed  down  to  countless  gen¬ 
erations  is  worthy  of  the  loftiest  sacri¬ 
fices.  Its  comprehensiveness  is  as¬ 
tounding  as  its  wisdom.  It  legislates 
even  for  the  child  yet  unborn,  and  with 
singular  boldness  and  thoroughness, 
seeks  an  element  of  physical  well-being 
in  a  wise  regulation  of  the  sexual  rela¬ 
tions.  The  legislation  on  this  subject 
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has  been  much  neglected  by  naturalist 
students  of  Mosaism.  Dr.  Richardson 
attributes  to  carefulness  in  the  rearing 
of  children  “  much  of  the  Jewish  ”  re¬ 
sistance  to  those  influences  which  tend 
to  shorten  the  natural  cycle  of  life. 
The  Jews  are  certainly  model  parents, 
but  I  believe  the  superior  intensity  of 
life  characterizing  their  offspring  is,  in 
a  greater  degree,  attributable  to  the 
lengthened  observance  by  their  ancestors 
of  the  Mosaic  and  Rabbinical  laws  for 
ordering  the  sexual  relations  than  to 
post-natal  care  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
Jewish  infant  is  already  born  with  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  capacity  for  resisting  life¬ 
shortening  influences,  and  is  not  wholly 
endued  with  it  after  birth.  This,  at 
least  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  of 
the  laws  on  the  subject.  Neither  Bibli¬ 
cal  nor  Rabbinical  law,  for  example, 
refers  to  women  except  in  relation  to  the 
marriage  tie.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
law  only  takes  cognizance  of  women 
where  their  role  in  the  history  of  the 
race  commences  ;  for  it  is  only  in  the 
married  state  that  their  actions  are 
calculated  to  influence  future  genera¬ 
tions.  An  unchaste  woman  was  liable 
to  be  stoned  if  she  got  married.  Seduc¬ 
tion  entailed  marriage  unless  the  victim 
refused  ;  but  then,  being  unchaste,  she 
came  within  the  scope  of  the  first- 
mentioned  law,  and  could  never  get 
married.  Marriages  within  certain  de¬ 
grees  of  consanguinity  were  prohibited. 
Males  were  liable  to  be  stoned  for  inter¬ 
course  with  non- Jewish  women,  and 
adultery  was  also  punished  by  death. 
Thus,  as  unchaste  women  could  not 
marry,  and  men  were  practically  bound 
to  marry  the  objects  of  their  illicit  pas- 
siod,  sufficiently  stringent  precautions 
were  taken  to  insure  healthy  parents. 
From  what  we  now  know  of  the  innate 
morality  of  the  Jewish  race  it  is  pre¬ 
sumable  that  prostitution  could  not  have 
existed  among  them  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  hence  illicit  intercourse 
became  almost  impossible.  This, 
together  with  the  reprobation  of  celibacy 
included  in  the  law,  will  doubtless  ac¬ 
count,  to  no  small  extent,  for  the  early 
marriages  which  still  take  place  among 
Jews,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  relic  of  Oriental  custom. 
This  class  of  laws  is  now  no  longer 
tjperative,  except  in  so  far  as  they  ac¬ 


commodate  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the 
various  countries  in  which  Jews  reside. 
Their  work  in  the  training  of  Jewish  in¬ 
stincts  has,  however,  not  been  fruitless 
if  the  modern  practice  of  marrying  early 
among  the  Jews  and  their  general  con¬ 
tinence  mean  anything.  But  if  these 
laws  are  now  comparatively  obsolete, 
there  are  others  of  equal  importance 
which,  not  being  amenable  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  a  sovereign  legislation,  have 
been  enabled  to  survive.  These  are  the 
remarkable  regulations  for  ordering  the 
more  intimate  relations  of  husband  and 
wife.  No  less  than  three  kinds  of  sep¬ 
aration  are  ordered,  and  these,  when 
they  have  run  their  course,  are  only 
terminable  with  the  performance  of  cer¬ 
tain  prescribed  ablutions.  In  the  fiist 
place  ordinary  sexual  intercourse  ren 
ders  both  parties  impure  for  a  w’hole  day 
and  an  evening  ;  then  the  menstrual  pe¬ 
riod  involves  the  strictest  separation  dur¬ 
ing  the  “  days  of  the  issue  ”  and  the 
seven  subsequent  days  ;  and  in  the  third 
place  there  is  the  separation  at  child¬ 
birth,  which  is  forty  days  for  a  boy  and 
eighty  days  for  a  girl. 

The  scientific  value  of  these  laws  was 
duly  appreciated  by  the  Rabbins.  A 
whole  tractate  of  the  Talmud,  entitled 
Niddah,  is  devoted  to  their  amplifica¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  rough  but  conscientious 
medical  science  deals  exhaustively  witli 
every  circumstance  of  the  conjugal  rela¬ 
tionship.  In  one  curious  detail  it  adds 
to  the  Mosaic  law.  Regarding  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  body  previous  to  men¬ 
struation  as  unnatural  and  calculated  to 
injuriously  affect  the  offspring,  it  pro¬ 
hibits  intercourse  during  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  days  as  well  as  the  succeeding 
seven,  thus  extending  the  Mosaic  sepa¬ 
ration  to  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  The 
object  of  these  laws  is  evidently,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  conserve  a  high  degree  of 
virility  by  the  prevention  of  excessive 
indulgence,  and  on  the  other,  to  insure 
procreation  only  at  a  time  of  perfect 
health.  That  this  object  was  deliber¬ 
ately  contemplated  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  a  child  born  of  intercourse  during 
the  menstrual  period  was  prohibited  by 
the  Mosaic  law  from  entering  “  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord  even  to  his 
tenth  generation.”  It  is  but  too  little 
known  that  these  laws — the  results  of 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  inferior  in- 
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fant  mortality  among  the  Jews — are 
faithfully  observed  by  the  majority  of 
Jews  and  Jewesses  even  at  the  present 
day.  The  ablutions  on  the  part  of  the 
female  which  must  terminate  all  pre¬ 
scribed  periods  of  separation  were 
bound,  of  old,  to  be  performed  not  in 
private,  but  at  public  communal  baths. 
By  this  means  the  authorities  maintained 
a  certain  control  over  the  observance  of 
the  laws  themselves.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  no  Jewish  community  with¬ 
out  its  public  bath  especially  consecrated 
to  this  purpose,  and  these  baths  are 
happily  well  attended.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  goodly  number  of  Israelites 
who,  in  their  superficial  study  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  “  the  spirit  of 
the  age,”  contemn  the  far-seeing  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  ancestors,  and,  inter  alia, 
no  longer  practice  the  regulations  of 
Niddah.  But  unfortunately  for  them, 
while  they  rise  so  ”  superior  ”  to  these 
ordinances  they  cannot  escape  the  pre¬ 
scribed  penalty  of  their  laxity.  They 
are  as  surely  ‘  ‘  cut  off  from  their  people  '  ’ 
as  though  they  were  stili  under  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Hebrew  rule.  Jews  or  Jew¬ 
esses  who  cease  during  their  lifetime  to 
observe  the  physical  laws  of  Judaism 
must  also  cease,  either  in  their  own 
persons  or  in  the  persons  of  their  de¬ 
scendants,  to  have  any  portion  in  the 
physical  well-being  of  their  co-religion¬ 
ists.  By  their  non-observance  of  health- 
maintaining  laws  they  are  prima  facie 
calculated  to  relapse  into  an  inferior 
state,  and  are  bound  to  transmit  to  their 
offspring  a  transitional  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  insensibly  but  surely  leading  to 
total  defection. 

These  considerations  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  dietary  and  hygienic  laws. 
The  physiological  importance  of  these 
laws  requires  no  emphasis  from  me,  for 
it  has  already  been  amply  recognized 
by  scientists  of  the  highest  authority. 
While  the  laws  for  regulating  the  con¬ 
jugal  relations  were  evidently  intended 
to  insure  the  continuous  reproduction 
of  strong  and  healthy  Israelites,  the 
dietary  and  hygienic  laws  were  as 
obviously  designed  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  health  and  strength  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  bodies  against  disease. 
Thus  we  find  included  among  the  pro¬ 
hibited  sources  of  food  all  carnivorous 
animals,  the  rodents,  the  carnivorous 


and  carrion-eating  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibia,  and  mollusca  ;  a  list  compris¬ 
ing  a  complete  group  of  beasts,  such  as 
the  swine,  the  mouse,  the  rat,  the  cat, 
and  the  dog,  etc,  known  to  be  perfect 
foci  of  trichina  and  other  parasites. 
The  communicability  to  man  of  parasitic 
diseases  from  animals  used  as  food  has 
long  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  it 
having  been  est?blished  that  the  parasite 
is  simply  transferred  from  the  flesh  of 
the  beast  to  that  of  the  man,  in  which 
it  develops  with  frequently  fatal  results. 
The  prohibition  of  mollusca  and 
Crustacea  is  also  of  considerable  pro¬ 
phylactic  value.  Not  a  few  shell-fish, 
such  as  the  common  mussel,  and  even 
the  oyster,  are  at  times  capriciously  un¬ 
wholesome  and  even  poisonous  ;  and 
the  Crustacea  are  not  merely  the  foulest 
feeders,  but  their  flesh  is  certainly  hard 
to  digest.  The  explanation  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  with  respect  to  scaleless  fish — 
that  is,  fish  of  the  eel  type — has  only  re¬ 
cently  been  rescued  from  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  student  of  comparative  the¬ 
ology  and  taken  in  hand  by  the  scientist. 
The  result  has  been  its  complete  vindi¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Reade  having  bred  some 
eels  in  a  pond  which  had  accidentally 
become  polluted  by  sewage  matter, 
found  the  flesh  so  strongly  tainted  in 
consequence  as  to  be  quite  uneatable. 
Struck  by  this  fact,  he  turned  some  eels 
into  a  stream  into  which  the  refuse  of 
gas-works  flowed,  with  the  result  that 
the  eels  had  a  decided  flavor  of  gas. 
Further  experiment  demonstrated  that, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  scales,  the  eel 
became  a  positive  absorbent  of  noxious 
gases,  more  particularly  of  the  noxious 
effluvia  of  decomposing  and,  therefore, 
poisonous  matter.  The  danger  of  such 
food  has  always  been  duly  appreciated 
by  Jewish  teachers,  and  in  the  special 
mention  of  the  snail  by  Moses  there  is 
evidence  that  the  lawgiver  was  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  probable  unwholesome¬ 
ness  of  poison  consuming  animals. 
The  Rabbins,  too,  fully  recognized  the 
distinction  between  the  flesh  of  cattle 
rendered  ”  unclean  ”  by  specific  disease 
and  that  which  becomes  unwholesome 
through  poison,  a  Mishna  ruling  that  if 
an  animal  swallows  a  poison  or  is  bitten 
by  a  venomous  snake,  its  flesh  is  for¬ 
bidden,  not  because  it  is  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  unclean  ”  according  to  the  law. 
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but  because  it  has  become  a  dangerous 
nutriment.  The  prohibition  of  the  hare 
has  been  explained,  too,  by  the  fact 
that  it  eats  many  vegetable  poisons, 
such  as  the  bark  of  the  mezereon. 

The  dietary  laws  are  not  confined  to 
a  mere  division  of  all  animals  into  two 
classes,  the  “  clean  ”  and  the  “  un¬ 
clean.”  It  is  another  instance  of  the 
searching  character  of  Jewish  “  legal¬ 
ism  ”  that  it  prescribes  even  how  much 
of  the  bodies  of  permitted  animals  may 
be  consumed  as  food.  Thus  the  use  of 
blood  is  emphatically  and  repeatedly 
forbidden.  This  prohibition  and  the 
importance  evidently  attached  to  it  har¬ 
monize  so  exactly  with  the  lessons  of 
modern  science  that  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  them  as  motivated  by  any  con¬ 
sideration  other  than  the  public  health, 
especially  when  the  three  circumstances 
are  considered  that  the  Mosaic  dispen¬ 
sation  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  super¬ 
stitious  symbolism,  that  it  was  en¬ 
deavored  by  its  means  to  break  off 
sharply  from  all  foreign  traditions,  and 
that  its  chief  characteristic  is  its  secu- 
larity. 

The  possibility  of  the  blood  containing 
disease  germs  not  immediately  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  flesh  is  not  the  only 
circumstance  tending  to  disqualify  it 
for  food.  There  is,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Science, 
the  more  conclusive  fact  that  the  blood 
in  its  normal  condition  almost  invariably 
contains  noxious  elements.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  double  office  of  the  cir¬ 
culatory  system  this  must  be  so,  for 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  blood  serves 
to  renew  the  various  parts  of  the  system 
after  their  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  on 
the  other  it  has  to  carry  off  the  natural 
waste  of  the  tissues.  This  waste  or  ref¬ 
use  is  ultimately  eliminated  by  means 
of  the  kidneys,  the  sudiparous  glands, 
etc.,  and  then  appears  in  its  avowed 
character  of  excrementitious  matter ; 
but  it  must  always  be,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  present  in  the  blood,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  derangement  of  the  action 
of  the  kidneys,  accumulates  in  consider¬ 
able  and  highly  poisonous  qualities.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  evident  that  the 
blood  is  always  an  undesirable  article 
of  food,  especially  as  it  is  impossible 
when  an  animal  is  slaughtered  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  arterial  from  the  venous  blood. 


which  would  be  the  only  meins  of  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulty.  “  We  contend,” 
says  the  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Science, 

”  that  to  use  the  blood  as  food  approxi¬ 
mates  very  closely  to  drinking  urine, 
and  is  not  merely  loathsome  but  pro 
tanto  unsafe.  That,  like  liquid  and 
solid  excrement,  it  is  valuable  for  plant 
food,  and  that  it  serves  as  a  pabulum 
for  certain  classes  of  animals,  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  fit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.” 

The  prohibition  of  blood  has  been 
reiterated  with  much  emphasis  by  the 
Rabbins,  and  at  the  present  day  both  in 
the  Jewish  method  of  slaughtering  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  domestic  treatment  of  the 
meat  it  is  rigorously  obeyed.  The  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Mosaic  injunction  by 
the  Rabbins  is  extremely  curious,  for  it 
would  seem  to  show  that  they  had 
already  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  inher¬ 
ent  unfitness  of  blood  for  food.  That 
they  had  at  any  rate  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  blood  far  in  advance  of  their 
times  is  proved  by  a  recommendation  of 
Rabbi  Judah  in  reference  to  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  animals.  He  suggested  that,  in 
addition  to  severing  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus,  the  blood  should  be  poured 
out  from  the  vessels  of  the  neck  ;  this 
at  a  time — some  seventeen  hundred 
years  ago — when  arteries,  as  the  name 
implies,  were  believed  to  contain  only 
air.  But  besides  this  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Rabbins  specially  suspected  the 
alimentary  value  of  blood  in  the  prom¬ 
inence  they  gave  to  its  elimination  in 
their  system  of  slaughtering  and  prepar¬ 
ing  animal  food.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  in  this  system  was  an 
elaborate  examination  (Bedeka)  of  the 
carcase  before  it  could  be  declared  fit 
for  Jewish  food  ;  but  in  no  case — how¬ 
ever  healthy  the  tissues — was  it  permitted 
to  forego  a  thorough  removal  of  its 
blood. 

The  examination  of  carcases  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Rabbins,  and  faithfully 
carried  out  at  the  present  day,  is  of  an 
extremely  rigorous  and  subtle  nature, 
and  completes  the  system  by  which  the 
selection  of  animal  food  is  governed. 
We  have  seen  that  certain  animals  are 
absolutely  forbidden  and  that  in  all 
cases  the  blood  is  prohibited.  There 
still  remains,  however,  the  flesh  itself  of 
the  permitted  animals  to  be  dealt  with. 
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The  conditions  on  which  alone  this  is 
allowed  to  be  eaten  are  singularly  mi* 
nute  and,  as  Dr.  Henry  Behrend  has  said 
in  a  pamphlet  on  the  communicability 
of  diseases  by  means  of  animal  food, 

“  it  is  nOt  saying  too  much  to  assert 
that  these  laws,  carried  out  in  their  in¬ 
tegrity,  render  the  consumption  of  meat 
affected  with  specific  maladies  practically 
impossible.*’  The  authorized  com¬ 
munal  killer  is  trained  not  only  to  kill  in 
accordance  with  Jewish  laws,  but  also 
to  make  a  surficiently  careful  inspection 
of  the  pathological  state  of  the  beast 
after  death,  and  he  is  bound  to  declare 
it  unfit  for  food  if  it  show  the  slightest 
blemish.  The  lung  is  specially  ordered 
to  be  examined  and  tested,  so  that 
pleuro-pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  bron¬ 
chitis,  and  pulmonary  maladies  generally 
have  little  chance  of  escaping  detection. 
So  severely  may  this  investigation  be 
pursued  that  the  lung  is  frequently  sub¬ 
mitted  to  inflation  while  under  water  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
perforation  exists.  “  The  extreme  care 
of  these  early  students  of  physiology  (the 
Rabbins),”  says  Dr.  Maurice  Davis, 
“  in  their  examination  of  the  lungs 
seems  to  point  to  the  dicta  of  modern 
science  which  indicate  the  air  passages, 
with  their  moist  mucous  membranes,  as 
highly  probable  inlets  of  the  morbid 
particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere.” 
The  value  of  Bedeka,  even  though  car¬ 
ried  somewhat  to  excess,  is  indisputable. 
Dr.  Behrend  tells  us  that  the  animal 
diseases  transmissible  to  man  through 
ingested  meat  are  seven  in  number,  viz., 
cattle-plague,  swine-typhoid,  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  an- 
thracoid  diseases,  erysipelas,  and  tuber¬ 
culosis.  By  the  observance  of  Jewish 
dietary  laws  it  is  impossible  for  animals 
affected  by  any  of  these  diseases  to  be 
eaten.  On  the  other  hand,  under  non- 
Jewish  systems  these  diseases  are  broad¬ 
cast  with  criminal  recklessness.  Dr. 
Carpenter  stated  some  time  ago  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  that  an  inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market 
had  declared  upon  oath  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  meat  sent  to  the  London  market 
had  tubercular  disease  :  and  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  Mr.  Jenkins  to  the  Times 
a  few  months  ago,  calculated  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  same  fact,  that  “  at  least 
375,000  of  the  inhabitants  (of  London) 


annually  run  the  risk  of  being  tainted 
with  consumption  and  of  transmitting  it 
to  their  unborn  children.”  What  won¬ 
der  then  that  tuberculosis  has  so  many 
victims?  “If  the  seriousness  of  a 
malady,”  says  Dr.  Koch,  of  Berlin, 

‘‘  be  measured  by  the  numbers  of  its 
victims,  then  the  most  dreaded  pests 
which  have  hitherto  ravaged  the  world 
— plague  and  cholera  included — must 
stand  far  behind  the  one  now  under  con¬ 
sideration.  One  seventh  of  the  deaths  of 
the  human  race  are  due  to  tubercular 
disease,  while  fully  one  third  of  those 
who  die  in  active  middle  age  arc  carried 
off  by  the  same  cause.”  One  more 
quotation,  and  I  have  done  with  the 
Jewish  dietary  laws.  It  is  from  Dr. 
Behrend’ s  interesting  pamphlet,  and 
runs  as  follow-s  : 

“  I  am  myself  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  examination  of  meat 
for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  community  is  an  im¬ 
portant  lactor  in  the  longevity  of  the  race  which 
is  at  present  attracting  so  much  attention,  and 
in  its  comparative  immunity  from  scrofula  and 
tubercle,  to  which  Dr.  Gibbon,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Holborn,  has  so  markedly 
alluded.  Naturally  such  cases  do  not  produce 
an  immediate  effect,  but  their  transmission 
through  innumerable  generations  must  eventu¬ 
ally  bring  about  a  decided  result  and  exercise 
a  considerable  influence  in  building  up  the 
mental  and  physical  toughness  of  the  Jewish 
people,  which  has  been  so  long  an  object  of 
wonder,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  their 
steadfastness,  cohesion  and  valor,  Goethe  con¬ 
siders  to  be  their  chief  claim  before  the  judg¬ 
ment-seat  of  nations.” 

We  now  come  to  the  hygienic  law's — 
the  “legalism”  by  which  the  external 
conditions  of  health  are  defined.  -Xhese 
are  also  very  minute.  The  Mosaic 
regulations  on  the  subject  of  personal 
cleanliness  apply  to  an  extraordinary 
number  and  variety  of  circumstances. 
Again  and  again  we  read,  ”  He  shall 
bathe  his  flesh  in  water,”  and  not  only 
his  flesh  but  also  his  garments,  house¬ 
hold  utensils,  and  everything  he  touches 
while  in  an  unclean  state.  It  has  been 
justly  observed  by  a  modern  writer  that 
”  in  the  ancient  Israelitish  community 
few  persons  would  be  able  to  pass  a 
week  without  an  entire  washing.” 
Under  the  Mosaic  government  cleanli¬ 
ness  was  literally  regarded  as  akin  to 
godliness  ;  and  yet  until  comparatively 
recently  the  very  contrary  was  the  case 
in  Europe,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  Middle 
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Ages  the  Jews,  with  their  frequent  ablu¬ 
tions — not  to  speak  of  their  superior  con¬ 
stitutions — should  have  escaped  epidenj- 
ic  diseases  to  which  the  unwashed  non- 
Jewish  communities  fell  an  easy  prey. 
Not  only  did  the  monks  endeavor  to 
afflict  their  souls  by  a  deliberate  avoid¬ 
ance  of  soap  and  water,  but  the  general 
public  seem  to  have  avoided  washing 
from  inclination.  The  filth  in  which 
people  then  elected  to  live  must  have 
been  frightful,  when  we  find  that  even 
the  wealthy  and  high-placed  were  fre¬ 
quently  eaten  up  by  vermin.  Moquin- 
Tandon,  in  his  ZoologU  Medicale,  gives 
a  list  of  historical  personages  whose 
lives  paid  the  penalty  of  their  uncleanli¬ 
ness — a  list  comprising  such  names  as 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Cardinal  Duprat, 
and  Bishop  Foucquau.  Substantially 
the  Mosaic  laws  of  personal  cleanliness 
are  still  observed  by  Jews.  It  is 
often  made  a  subject  of  remark  that  the 
ghetti,  in  certain  towns,  appear  dirty 
and  unwholesome,  yet  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  classes  of 
Jews  inhabiting  them  are  infinitely  more 
cleanly  in  their  personal  habits  than  the 
classes  of  non-Jews  inhabiting  similar 
squalid  lanes  and  back-streets.  The 
truth  IS  that  the  Jews  so  situated  have 
not  and  never  have  had  any  authority 
beyond  their  own  thresholds,  and  it  is 
only  now  that  public  sanitation  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  utilize  that  “  legalism  ”  for  puri¬ 
fying  the  public  thoroughfares  which 
the  Mosaic  code  taught  thousands  of 
years  ago.  It  would  be  superfluous  here 
to  recapitulate  the  different  features  of 
that  “  legalism,"  inasmuch  as  the  Jews 
have  so  long  been  debarred  from  taking 
advantage  of  it.  Suffice  to  say  that  its 
general  system  anticipated  the  modern 
dry  method  of  disposing  of  sewage ; 
that  in  its  laws  of  disinfection  we  find  a 
complete  prototype  of  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  Sir  James  Simpson  in  1S48 
for  stamping  out  small-pox,  and  now 
generally  followed,  and  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  small  “cottage"  hospitals  at 
present  being  everywhere  adopted  is  one 
clearly  set  forth  m  the  Levitical  laws. 
The  strict  observance  of  this  hygienic 
system  during  their  national  existence 
must  have  formed  in  the  Jews  a  special 
capacity  for  resisting  zymotic  diseases, 
and  this  capacity  they  have  no  doubt 
been  enabled  to  preserve  under  less 


felicitous  circumstances  by  their  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  more  personal  details  of  the 
system  which  were  within  their  control. 
To  the  general  value  of  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  Mosaic  hygiene  Dr.  Carpenter 
bore  suggestive  testimony  in  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Sanitary  Congress 
held  at  Brighton  in  1881.  He  said, 

“  Obedience  to  the  sanitary  laws  laid 
down  Oy  Moses  is  a  necessary  condition 
to  perfect  health,  and  to  a  state  which 
shall  give  us  power  to  stamp  out  zymo¬ 
tic  diseases.  If  these  laws  were  observed 
by  all  classes,  the  zymotic  death-rate 
would  not  be  an  appreciable  quantity  in 
our  mortality  list" — would  be  less,  in 
fact,  than  among  Jews  at  the  piesenc 
day. 

The  moral  superiority  of  Jews  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  the 
same  “  legalism.”  I  have  entered  so 
much  in  detail  into  the  physical  “  legal¬ 
ism  “  of  Judaism  that  I  feel  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  do  the  same  with  the  moral  codr, 
not  only  because  it  would  unduly 
lengthen  this  article,  but  because  the 
physical  laws  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
practical  nature  of  Judaism.  I  may 
then  confine  myself  to  a  general  view. 
The  moral  “  legalism  "  closely  approxi¬ 
mates  to  the  physical  not  only  in  its 
stringency  and  minuteness,  but  also  in 
its  guiding  principle.  The  former  is 
based  on  a  naturalistic  appreciation  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  natural 
law,  and  this,  transmuted  into  its 
ethical  equivalent,  is  Justice.  The 
spirit,  then,  of  the  Jewish  moral  law  is 
a  spirit  of  the  most  uncompromising 
justice.  It  teaches  not  only  the  sublime 
principle,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  as  thyself,”  but  it  even  prescribes 
a  treatment  of  animals  which,  within  the 
limits  of  human  necessities,  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  treatment  prescribed  for 
one’s  fellow-man.  The  domestic  animal 
is  to  enjoy  the  same  rest  as  his  master, 
his  food  and  lodging  are  to  be  cared 
for,  his  work  is  not  to  be  made  too  bur¬ 
densome,  and  he  is  to  be  protected 
against  mean  and  ungenerous  restric¬ 
tions.  VVe  are  not  to  hunt  or  torture 
even  the  wild  beast  for  our  pleasure, 
and  in  slaughtering  for  food  we  must 
employ  every  expedient  that  shall  render 
death  rapid  and  painless.  Everywhere 
we  are  taught  not  that  we  have  rights  to 
claim  but  that  we  have  duties  to  dis- 
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charge.  We  are  all  fractions  of  one 
universal  whole,  with  responsibilities 
bounded  neither  by  species  nor  time. 
When  the  physical  laws  bid  us  take 
every  advantage  of  God’s  great  gifts  — 
to  avoid  both  asceticism  and  excess — it 
is  not  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  but 
in  deference  to  the  trust  by  which  every 
individual  is  responsible  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  posterity.  In  the  same  way 
the  moral  law  recognises  the  indissoluble 
links  which  bind  mankind  to  all  God’s 
creatures,  and  enjoins  upon  us  the  ex¬ 
tensive  practice  of  good  not  to  promote 
a  personal  welfare  beyond  the  grave, 
but  to  advance  the  general  welfare  in 
this  world.  This  ideal  of  justice  car¬ 
ries  with  it,  in  the  domain  of  civil  and 
criminal  law,  a  law  of  expiation  and  rep¬ 
aration  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
Christian  injunction  of  repentance  that 
grows  out  of  the  Christian  ideal  of 
Mercy.  And  in  this  Judaism,  as  in 
everything,  is  strictly  logical.  'Fhere 
can  be  only  one  form  of  justice,  and  if 
mercy  does  not  accommodate  itself  to 
that  form  it  is  injustice.  To  pardon 
manifest  iniquity  is  not  mercy  but  injus¬ 
tice  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  a  con¬ 
scientiously  appreciative  and  enlightened 
view  of  extenuating  circumstances,  and, 
when  the  occasions  require,  to  rise 
superior  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  law, 
is  not  mercy  but  justice.  Thus  punish¬ 
ment  is  not  always  considered  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  in  cases  of  theft  restitution  is 
ordered  even  at  the  expense  of  personal 
slavery.  In  the  political  system  we  find 
this  ideal  of  justice  translating  itself 
into  a  perfect  democracy.  Every  one  is 
equal  before  the  law — even  the  priest  has 
no  power,  being  only,  as  .M.  Darmesfeter 
has  pointed  out,  f  homme  du  culte  et  du 
sacrifice  ;  the  franchise  is  universal,  and 
by  the  periodical  redistribution  of  prop¬ 
erty  a  drastic  but  characteristic  attempt 
is  made  to  solve  a  social  problem  that 
has  never  ceased  to  puzzle  statesmen. 
The  application  of  so  specific  a  “  legal¬ 
ism  ”  to  moral  duties  cannot  but  have 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the 
moral  character  of  the  Jewish  people. 
While  other  religious  systems  contented 
themselves  with  impracticable  maxims 
and  lofty  but  illusory  parables,  Judaism 
promulgated  a  practical  and  well-defined 
law,  Jews  could  always  be  better  than 
their  law,  but  in  it  they  found  pre¬ 


scribed  a  minimum  of  duty,  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  which  could  not  be  avoided. 

The  exceptional  mental  power  dis¬ 
played  by  modern  Jews  is  curiously 
enough  not  so  much  the  product  of 
special  laws  of  education  as  it  is  the,  to 
some  extent,  uncontemplated  result  of 
the  efforts  made  to  impress  the  physical 
“legalism”  of  Mosaism  upon  Jewish 
instincts  by  way  of  the  Jewish  mind. 
The  study  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  un¬ 
trammelled  by  any  of  those  restrictions 
to  which  other  religious  systems,  in 
their  fear  of  inquiry,  have  been  obliged 
to  resort.  "  The  law  of  Moses,”  says 
Isaac  Disraeli  in  his  Genius  of  Judaism, 

“  can  never  fall  into  neglect  while  the 
principle  of  Judaism  acts  on  its  people, 
for  it  possesses  a  self-regenerating 
power.  This  law  is  not  locked  up  in  a 
clasped  volume,  to  be  consulted  only  by 
the  administrators  of  the  law,  but  is 
thrown  open  among  the  people,  who 
themselves  deliver  it  one  to  another.” 
This  may  have  been  partly  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  democratic  tendency  of 
Mosaism,  by  which  the  priesthood  were 
deprived  of  all  authority,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  this  sense,  declared  to  be  a 
nation  of  priests  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
more  particularly  adopted  as  a  precau¬ 
tion  against  the  law  falling  into  de¬ 
suetude.  There  was  nothing  in  the  law 
that  could  not  be  easily  understood.  It 
prescribed  a  simple  system  of  life  as  a 
protection  against  temporal  ills,  and  it 
promised  as  the  natural  reward  of  its 
adoption  the  avoidance  of  such  ills  and 
the  accomplishment  of  “  length  of 
days.”  So  simple  and  easily  tested  a 
system  had  then  nothing  to  fear  from 
discussion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the 
mere  injunctions  to  ”  teach  them  dili¬ 
gently  unto  thy  children,”  and  to  “  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou 
risest  up,”  acquired  an  inherent  and 
undying  force  in  the  education  of  the 
people  and  the  training  of  the  Jewish 
mind.  The  explanation  of  the  law  was 
soon  found  to  comprehend  the  whole 
cycle  of  human  wisdom,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  establishment  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  public  schools  became  early  a 
prominent  feature  in  Jewish  society. 
Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  Jewish 
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education  was,  as  a  system,  as  highly 
developed  as  the  best  modern  European 
system.  At  that  peiiod  Rabbi  Joshua 
Ben  Gamala  founded  the  first  system  of 
compulsory  education,  and  in  his  time  a 
public  school  was  established  in  every 
town  in  Judea,  and  all  the  children  of 
the  locality  were  forced  to  attend  it. 

This  concludes  my  comparison  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  of  modern  Jewish 
society  with  the  practical  injunctions  of 
Mosaism.  It  will,  I  think,  be  regarded 
as  establishing  this  important  fact  ; 
that  Professor  Goldwin  Smith’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  Judaism  consists  of  a  legalis¬ 
tic  system  of  life  is  true  ;  but  beyond 
this  it  also  shows  that  this  system,  so 
far  from  meriting  the  reproach  suggested 
by  Mr.  Smith,  is  of  great  wisdom,  and 
— in  its  guiding  spirit  at  least — of  il¬ 
limitable  application  and  usefulness.  It 
shows,  too,  that  the  prevalent  belief 
among  Christians,  that  Judaism  belongs 
to  a  perfunctory  order  of  things — that  it 
is  a  sterile  and  decaying  “  boulder  of 
the  primeval  world  ’  — must  be  false. 
This  delusion  has  grown  out  of  the  ex¬ 
travagant  hopes  of  Christianity,  and 
been  nourished  on  its  guilty  fears.  Its 
maintenance  is  one  of  the  last  and  most 
obstinately  cherished  fictions  of  the 
Church,  for  it  is  naturally  felt  that  were 
it  once  proved  that  Judaism  has  per¬ 
sisted  in  spite  of  the  Christian  dispen¬ 
sation,  and  that  it  has  persisted  to  the 
temporal  advantage  of  its  disciples,  then 
at  least  the  justice  of  God  as  pictured  by 
Christianity  must  be  called  into  ques¬ 
tion.  There  is,  of  course,  always  the 
Christian  consolation,  so  openly  hinted 
at  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  “  my  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world  but  now,  with  bet¬ 
ter  means  of  satisfying  the  cravings  of 
life,  this  ideal  cannot  have  the  attraction 
it  had  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when 
almost  anything  was  better  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  miseries  of  existence.  It  only 
wants  the  proof  that  Christianity  is  not 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  Judaism,  that 
its  arrogation  of  the  ancestry  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  most  brilliant  of  historic 
phenomena  is  to  a  great  extent  an  im¬ 
posture,  to  give  it  its  death-blow  in  the 
minds  of  millions  of  its  adherents.  And 
this  is  what  the  persistence  of  Judaism 
is  bringing  in  its  train.  Nowadays 
Christianity  cannot  stand  on  its  merits 
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— not  even  on  the  merits  of  an  asserted 
superhuman  revelation. 

The  “  legalism  "  of  Judaism  is,  how’- 
ever,  only  the  outward  expiession  of  its 
abiding  principle.  Let  us  now  briefly 
inquire  what  that  principle  is.  If  the 
popular  conception  of  Judaism  as  a 
great  spiritual  religion — the  legitimate 
progenitor,  in  fact,  of  Christianity — be 
correct,  then  that  system  is  guilty  of 
a  glaring  contradiction  in  expressing 
itself  in  so  .practical  and  material  a 
“  legalism  ”  as  that  I  have  just  sketched. 
It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  this 
“  legalism  ”  never  could  have  been  the 
product  of  a  spiritual  system,  and  hence 
we  are  forced  to  one  of  two  conclusions, 
either  that  the  theory  propounded  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  not  the  one  on  which  the 
*'  legalism  ”  was  originally  founded,  or 
that  the  popular  estimate  of  that  theory 
is  false.  It  is  to  the  latter  opinion  that 
I  now'  address  myself.  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  that  Mosaism  is  also  in  its 
fundamental  character  the  rationalistic 
system  I  have  described  it. 

The  “material  optimism”  so 
obviously  animating  the  whole  of  the 
Mosaic  “  legalism  ’’  is,  in  itself,  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  rationalistic 
character  of  the  theory  of  Judaism. 
Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely 
exclusively  on  a  mere  argument  of  this 
character.  A  fair  examination  of  the 
Five  Books  yields,  I  think,  the  suggested 
result.  In  its  God  idea  and  ‘ts  attitude 
toward  the  problem  of  a  future  state  the 
Pentateuch  is  consistent  and  sufficiently 
explicit.  In  the  one  case  it  safeguards 
itself  against  all  idolatry  by  refusing  to 
admit  anything  beyond  the  fundamen¬ 
tally  logical  idea  of  the  unity,  and  in  the 
other  it  recognizes  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge  by  altogether  avoiding  an 
attempt  at  a  solution  of  a  problem 
humanly  speaking  insoluble.  'This  vir¬ 
tual  assumption  that  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge  can  extend  no  farther  than 
those  of  the  visible  world  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  central  idea  of  Judaism.  We 
have  as  a  consequence  a  presentment  of 
the  Deity  which  is  almost  entirely  that  of 
a  great  ethical  abstraction— the  principle 
of  morality  and  justice  at  the  root  of  all 
social  well-being  ;  and  we  have  also  as 
another  and  strictly  logical  consequence 
the  teaching  that  temporal  happiness  is 
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the  goal  of  existence,  and  the  whole  aim 
of  an  action  that  should  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  justice,  t.e.  the 
workings,  of  nature. 

The  purely  ethical  character  of  the 
Mosaic  God  idea  is  apparent  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  all  there  is  of  systematic  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Pentateuch.  Professor  Well- 
hausen,  one  of  the  most  painstaking  of 
modern  Biblical  critics,  seems  to  have 
been  much  impressed  with  this  fact. 
In  a  recently  published  article  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Briiannica,  he  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has 
arrived  : — 

“  The  religious  starting-point  of  the  history 
of  Israel  was  remarkable,  not  for  its  novelty 
but  for  its  normal  character.  In  all  ancient 
primitive  peoples  the  relation  in  which  God  is 
conceived  to  stand  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
nation — in  other  words,  religion — furnishes  a 
motive  for  law  and  morals  ;  in  the  case  of 
none  did  it  become  so  with  such  purity  and 
power  as  in  that  of  the  Israelites.  Whatever 
Jehovah  may  have  been  conceived  to  be  in  His 
essential  essence — God  of  the  thunderstorm  or 
the  like— this  fell  more  and  more  into  the  back¬ 
ground  as  mysterious  and  transcendental ;  the 
subject  was  not  one  for  inquiry.  All  stress  was 
laid  upon  His  activity  within  the  world  of 
mankind,  whose  ends  He  made  one  with  His 
own.  Religion  thus  did  not  make  men  par¬ 
takers  in  a  divine  life,  but  contrariwise  it  made 
God  a  partaker  in  the  life  of  men  ;  life  in  this 
way  was  not  straitened  by  it,  but  enlarged. 
The  so-called  ‘  particularism  ’  of  Israel's  idea 
of  God  was  in  fact  the  real  strength  of  Israel’s 
religion.  It  thus  escaped  from  barren  mytholo- 
gitings,  and  became  free  to  apply  itself  to  the 
moral  tasks  which  are  always  given  and  tulmit  of 
being  discharged  only  in  definite  spheres.  As 
God  of  the  nation,  Jehovah  became  the  God 
of  justice  and  of  right  ;  ess  God  of  Justice  and 
right.  He  came  to  be  thought  of  as  the  highest 
and  at  last  as  the  only  power  in  heaven  and 
earth." 

This,  I  think,  fairly  accurately  ex¬ 
presses  my  idea,  and  I  quote  it  as  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  one  who  has  de¬ 
voted  almost  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  to 
the  collection  of  the  materials  on  which 
his  conclusions  are  based,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  tedious  task  of  recapitu¬ 
lating  a  lengthy  collection  of  texts  and 
other  evidence  here.  Sufficient  proof 
for  my  present  purpose  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  theory  may  be  found  in 
the  evidence  that  the  silence  of  the  law¬ 
giver  in  respect  to  a  future  life  was  not 
accidental,  was  in  short  the  result  of 
a  deliberate  conviction  that  “the  sub¬ 
ject  was  not  one  for  inquiry.”  In  the 
conclusion  of  the  30th  chapter  of  Deut¬ 


eronomy  this  question  seems  to  me  to  be 
placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
Even  in  the  faulty  translation  of  the 
authorized  version  we  are  told  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  the  law  is  a  secular  law,  de¬ 
signed  exclusively  for  the  temporal  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people.  It  involves  no 
question  of  immortality,  but  only  a 
choice  between  “life  and  good,  death 
and  evil,”  It  is  to  be  observed  in  order 
“  that  thou  mayest  live  and  multioly  ;  ” 
but  in  the  event  of  it  being  neglected 
“ye  shall  surely  perish,”  that  is  to  say, 
“ye  shall  not  prolong  your  days  upon 
the  land,”  as  it  is  subsequently  ex¬ 
plained.  And  then  in  a  noble  exhor¬ 
tation  to  “love  the  Lord  thy  God,” 
and  “obey  his  voice,”  we  are  told,  not 
that  He  is  essentially  the  focus  of  a 
spiritual  existence,  but  that  “  He  is  thy 
life  and  the  length  of  thy  days.”  In 
brief,  having  recognized  that  the  world 
is  governed  by  the  operations  of  un¬ 
varying  law,  and  not  by  incessant  di¬ 
vine  intervention,  the  Mosaic  teaching 
deified  this  principle  of  law  or  justice  as 
the  highest  power  wichin  the  reach  of 
human  apprehension.  This  done,  it 
could  know  nothing  of  a  future  life, 
and  there  was  consequently  no  reason 
whatever  to  deal  with  the  question,  not 
even  in  order  to  show  its  insolvability. 
At  the  same  time  so  sensible  was  the 
lawgiver  of  the  moral  dangers  of  all 
superstitions  of  this  character  that  he 
prescribed  the  severest  punishments  for 
soothsaying  and  witchcraft,  and  any 
jugglery  in  short  which  might  tend  to 
impair  human  self-confidence  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  dxmonic  control  of  hu¬ 
man  destinies.  Further,  though  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  light  is  shed  on  the 
nature  of  Mosaism  by  that  conclusion 
of  the  Leyden  school  of  Biblical  critics 
which,  in  effect,  regards  the  law  as  of 
later  date  than  the  prophets.  This  the¬ 
ory  introduces  an  order  into  the  history 
of  Jewish  thought  which  must  commend 
itself  to  the  experience  of  historical  stu¬ 
dents,  inasmuch  as  it  founds  ration¬ 
alistic  views  on  the  subsidence  of  spirit¬ 
ism,  and  abandons  the  improbable  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  latter  was  the  offspring 
of  the  former. 

The  substantial  difference  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  is,  then,  that 
the  one  desires  to  teach  us  how  to  live, 
the  other  how  to  die.  Judaism  dis- 
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courses  of  the  excellence  of  temporal 
pleasure,  the  divinity —  if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  the  expression  —  of  length  of 
days ;  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand, 
emphasizes  the  excellence  of  sorrow 
and  the  divinity  of  death.  The  prac¬ 
tical  tendencies  of  modem  Christians 
are,  needless  to  say,  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  this  ideal  teaching — it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  where  it  is  sought  to 
guide  the  human  by  the  superhuman — 
but  fts  evil  effects  make  themselves  none 
the  less  felt  whenever  its  votaries,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  its  victims,  necessa¬ 
rily  unarmed  for  temporal  conflict,  are,  in 
their  pursuit  of  temporal  happiness, 
brought  into  competition  with  a  people 
who  during  long  ages  have  elaborated  a 
discipline  having  for  its  sole  object  the 
attainment  of  this  very  form  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Judaism, the  materialistic  teaching, 
is  then  found  to  have  resulted  in  Juda¬ 
ism,  the  physical  force ;  and  if  to-day 
it  is  only  in  its  subtler  operations  a 
preponderating  force  in  social  life,  the 
reason  is  that  on  every  occasion  that  its 
dominating  tendencies  have  linanifested 
themselves  to  the  material  disadvantage 
of  Christians  the  latter  have  immediately 
taken  refuge  in  the  force  of  their  numer¬ 
ical  superiority,  and,  in  contradiction  of 
the  leading  principles  of  their  faith,  or 
rather  in  unconscious  recognition  of  the 
inadequacy  of  these  principles,  have 
attempted  to  achieve  a  prohibited  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity  by  an  equally  reprobated 
persecution.  In  this  way  a  certain  brake 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  Jews  on  the  world  ;  but 


their  decimation  and  oppression  never 
at  any  time  constituted  a  victory  over 
Judaism  by  Christianity. 

The  direct  negation  of  the  Christian 
ideal  involved  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  was  alone  an  overwhelming  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  weaknesses  of  Christianity  ; 
but,  more  than  this,  the  persecution  it¬ 
self,  encouraged  by  the  Church  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  chastise¬ 
ment  for  persistent  heresy,  was  in  re¬ 
ality  no  chastisement  at  all,  but  only  a 
despairing  rebellion  against  the  perma¬ 
nence  and  indestructibility  of  Judaism, 
and  at  that  not  even  successful.  The 
force  of  Judaism  is  to-day  unimpaired 
by  this  persecution.  It  is  still  the 
same  consistent  and  persistent  force  as 
in  the  days  when,  alone  among  the 
nations,  the  Jews  refused  to  tremble  be¬ 
fore  the  climax  of  Roman  pKJwer  typified 
in  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Max¬ 
imus.  The  Roman  Empire  has  passed 
away,  the  Capitoline  god  has  been  bro¬ 
ken  up  and  thrown  into  the  crucible  of 
theological  evolution,  but  Judaism  still 
remains.  Is  it  possible  that  it  can 
have  survived  only  as  a  stationary  and 
unproductive  force  ?  We  know  that 
such  a  phenomenon  would  be  contrary 
to  all  natural  law  ;  and  indeed  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  undercurrents  of  his¬ 
tory  will  show  that  ever  since  it  changed 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  complex 
mythologies  of  the  pie-Christian  world,  it 
has  been  silently  engaged  in  that  further 
Judaization  of  mankind  which  is  the 
sole  ideal  of  its'  singularly  practical 
teaching.  — Fortnightly  Review. 
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Three  fruit-pickers — women — were 
the  first  people  I  met  near  the  village  (in 
Kent).  They  were  clad  in  “  rags  and 
jags,"  and  the  face  of  the  eldest  was  in 
‘‘  jags  ”  also.  It  was  torn  and  scarred 
by  time  and  weather  ;  wrinkled,  and  in 
a  manner  twisted  like  the  fantastic  turns 
of  a  gnarled  tree-trunk,  hollow  and  de¬ 
cayed.  Through  these  jags  and  tearings 
of  weather,  wind,  and  work  the  naked¬ 
ness  of  the  countenance — the  barren 
framework — was  visible;  the  check  bones 


like  knuckles,  the  chin  of  brown  stone¬ 
ware,  the  upper-lip  smooth,  and  without 
the  short  groove  which  should  appear 
between  lip  and  nostrils.  Black  shad¬ 
ows  dwelt  in  the  hollows  of  the  cheeks 
and  temples,  and  there  was  a  blackness 
about  the  eyes.  This  blackness  gathers 
in  the  faces  of  the  old  who  have  been 
much  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  fibres  of 
the  skin  are  scorched  and  half  charred, 
like  a  stick  thrust  in  the  fire  and  with- 
“drawn  before  the  flames  seize  it.  .  Be- 
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side  her  were  two  young  women,  both 
in  the  freshness  of  youth  and  health. 
Their  faces  glowed  with  a  golden- 
brown,  and  so  great  is  the  effect  of  color 
that  their  plain  features  were  trans¬ 
figured.  The  sunlight  under  their  faces 
made  them  beautiful.  The  summer 
light  had  been  absorbed  by  -the  skin,  and 
now  shone  forth  from  it  again  ;  as  cer¬ 
tain  substances  exposed  to  the  day  ab¬ 
sorb  light  and  emit  a  phosphorescent 
gleam  in  the  darkness  of  night,  so  the 
sunlight  had  been  drunk  up  by  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  skin,  and  emanated  from  it. 
Hour  after  hour  in  the  gardens  and  or¬ 
chards  they  worked  in  the  full  beams  of 
the  sun,  gathering  fruit  for  the  London 
market,  resting  at  mid-day  in  the  shade 
of  the  elms  in  the  corner.  Even  then 
they  were  in  the  sunshine — even  in  the 
shade,  for  the  air  carries  it,  or  its  influ¬ 
ence,  as  it  carries  the  perfume  of  flowers. 
The  heated  air  undulates  over  the  held 
in  w'aves  which  are  visible  at  a  distance  ; 
near  at  hand  they  are  not  seen,  but  roll 
in  endless  ripples  through  the  shadows 
of  the  trees,  bringing  with  them  the 
actinic  power  of  the  sun.  Not  actinic — 
alchemic — some  intangible,  mysterious 
power  which  cannot  be  supplied  in  any 
other  form  but  the  sun’s  rays.  It  red¬ 
dens  the  cherry,  it  gilds  the  apple,  it 
colors  the  roses,  it  ripens  the  wheat,  it 
touches  a  woin<tn’s  face  with  the  golden- 
brown  of  ripe  life — ripe  as  a  plum. 
There  is  no  other  hue  so  beautiful  as 
this  human  sunshine  tint.  The  great 
painters  knew  it — Rubens  for  instance  ; 
perhaps  he  saw  it  on  the  faces  of  the 
women  who  gathered  fruit  or  labored  at 
the  harvest  in  the  Low  Countries  cen¬ 
turies  since.  He  could  never  have  seen 
it  in  a  city  of  these  northern  climes, 
that  is  certain.  Nothing  in  nature  that 
I  know,  except  the  human  face,  ever  at¬ 
tains  this  color.  Nothing  like  it  is  ever 
seen  in  the  sky,  either  at  dawn  or  sun¬ 
set  ;  the  dawi4  is  often  gulden,  often 
scarlet,  or  purple  and  gold  ;  the  sunset 
crimson,  flaming  bright,  or  delicately 
gray  and  scarlet ;  lovely  colors  all  of 
them,  but  not  like  this.  Nor  is  there 
any  flower  comparable  to  it,  nor  any 
gem.  It  is  purely  human,  and  it  is  only 
found  on  the  human  face  which  has  felt 
the  sunshine  continually.  There  must, 
too,  I  suppose,  be  a  disposition  toward 
it,  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  condition 
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of  the  flbres  which  build  up  the  skin  ; 
for  of  the  numbers  who  work  out  of 
doors,  very,  very  few  possess  it  ;  they 
become  brown,  red,  or  tanned,  some¬ 
times  of  a  parchment  hue — they  do  not 
get  this  color.  These  two  women  from 
the  fruit  gardens  had  the  golden-brown 
in  their  faces,  and  their  plain  features 
were  transflgured.  They  were  walking 
in  the  dusty  road,  there  was  as  back¬ 
ground  a  high,  dusty  hawthorn  hedge 
which  had  lost  the  freshness  of  spring 
and  was  browned  by  the  work  of  cater¬ 
pillars  ;  they  were  in  rags  and  jags, 
their  shoes  had  split,  and  their  feet 
looked  twice  as  wide  in  consequence. 
Their  hands  were  black  ;  not  grimy, 
but  absolutely  black,  and  neither  hands 
nor  necks  ever  knew  water,  I  am  sure. 
There  was  not  the  least  shape  to  their 
garments ;  their  dresses  simply  hung 
down  in  straight  ungraceful  lines  ;  there 
was  no  color  of  ribbon  or  flower,  to 
light  up  the  dinginess.  But  they  had 
the  golden-brown  in  their  faces,  and 
they  were  beautiful.  The  feet,  as  they 
walked,  were  set  firm  on  the  ground, 
and  the  body  advanced  with  measured, 
deliberate,  yet  lazy  and  confident  grace  ; 
shoulders  thrown  back — square,  but  not 
over-square  (as  those  who  have  been 
drilled)  ;  hips  swelling  at  the  side  in 
lines  like  the  full  bust,  though  longer 
drawn  ;  busts  well  filled  and  shapely, 
despite  the  rags  and  jags  and  the 
washed-out  gaudiness  of  the  shawl. 
There  was  that  in  their  cheeks  that  all 
the  wealth  of  London  could  not  pur¬ 
chase — a  superb  health  in  their  carriage 
princesses  could  not  obtain.  It  came, 
then,  from  the  air  and  sunlight,  and  still 
more,  from  some  alchemy  unknown  to 
the  physician  or  the  physiologist,  some 
faculty  exercised  by  the  body,  happily 
endowed  with  a  special  power  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  utmost  richness  and  benefit  from 
the  rudest  elements.  Thrice  blessed 
and  fortunate,  beautiful  golden-brown 
in  their  cheeks,  superb  health  in  their 
gait,  they  walked  as  the  immortals  on 
earth. 

As  they  passed  they  regarded  me  with 
bitter  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred  written 
in  their  eyes  ;  they  cursed  me  in  their 
hearts  ;  they  spat  on  me  in  will  if  not 
in  deed.  I  verily  believe — so  unmistak¬ 
ably  hostile  were  their  glances — that  had 
opportunity  been  given,  in  the  dead  of 
36 
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night  and  far  from  help, they  would  gladly 
have  taken  me  unawares  with  some  blow 
of  stone  or  club,  and,  having  rendered 
me  senseless,  would  have  robbed  me, 
and  considered  it  a  righteous  act.  Not 
that  there  was  any  bloodthirstiness  or 
exceptional  evil  in  their  nature  more 
than  in  that  of  the  thousand*and-one 
toilers  that  are  met  on  the  highway,  but 
simply  because  they  worked — such  hard 
work  of  hands  and  stooping  backs,  and 
1  was  idle,  for  all  they  knew  ;  because 
they  were  going  from  one  field  of  labor 
to  another  field  of  labor,  and  I  walked 
slowly  and  did  no  visible  work.  My 
dress  showed  no  stain,  the  weather  had 
not  battered  it ;  there  was  no  rent,  no 
rags  and  jags.  At  an  hour  when  they 
were  merely  changing  one  place  of  work 
for  another  place  of  work,  to  them  it 
appeared  that  I  had  found  idleness  in¬ 
doors  wearisome  and  had  just  come  forth 
to  exchange  it  for  another  idleness. 
They  saw  no  end  to  their  labor  ;  they 
had  worked  from  childhood  and  could 
see  no  possible  end  to  labor  until  limbs 
failed  or  life  closed.  Why  should  they 
be  like  this  ?  Why  should  I  do  nothing  ? 
They  were  as  good  as  I  was  and  they 
hated  me.  Their  indignant  glances 
spoke  it  as  plain  as  words,  and  far  more 
distinctly  than  I  can  write  it.  You  can¬ 
not  read  it  with  such  feeling  as  I  receiv¬ 
ed  their  looks. 

Beautiful  golden-brown,  superb 
health,  what  would  I  not  give  for  these  ? 
To  be  the  thrice-blessed  and  chosen  of 
nature,  what  inestimable  fortune  !  To 
be  indifferent  to  any  circumstances — to 
be  quite  thoughtless  as  to  draughts  and 
chills,  careless  of  heats,  indifferent  to 
the  character  of  dinner,  able  to  do  well 
on  hard,  dry  bread,  capable  of  sleeping 
in  the  open  under  a  rick,  or  some  slight 
structure  of  a  hurdle,  propped  on  a  few 
sticks  and  roughly  thatched  with  straw, 
and  to  sleep  sound  as  an  oak.  and  wake 
strong  as  an  oak  in  the  morning — gods, 
what  a  glorious  life  !  I  envied  them  ; 
they  fancied  I  looked  askance  at  their 
rags  and  jags.  I  envied  them,  and  con¬ 
sidered  their  health  and  hue  ideal.  I 
envied  them  that  unwearied  step,  that 


firm  uprightness,  and  measured  yet  lazy 
gait,  but  most  of  all  the  power  which 
they  possessed,  though  they  did  not  ex¬ 
ercise  it  intentionally,  of  being  always 
in  the  sunlight,  the  air,  and  abroad  upon 
the  earth.  If  so  they  chose,  and  without 
stress  or  strain,  they  could  see  the  sun 
rise,  they  could  be  with  him  as  it  were 
— unwearied  and  without  distress — the 
livelong  day  ;  they  could  stay  on  while 
the  moon  rose  over  the  corn,  and  till 
the  silent  stars  at  silent  midnight  shone 
in  the  cool  summer  night,  and  on  and 
on  till  the  cock  crew  and  the  faint  dawn 
appieared.  The  whole  time  in  the  open 
air,  resting  at  mid-day  under  the  elms 
with  the  ripple  of  heat  flowing  through 
the  shadow  ;  at  midnight  between  the 
ripe  corn  and  the  hawthorn  hedge  on  the 
white  wild  camomile  and  the  poppy  pale 
in  the  duskiness,  with  face  upturned  to 
the  thoughtful  heaven. 

Consider  the  glory  of  it,  the  life  above 
this  life  to  be  obtained  from  constant 
presence  with  the  sunlight  and  the  stars. 

I  thought  of  them  all  day,  and  envied 
them  (as  they  envied  me),  and  in  the 
evening  I  found  them  again.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  the  shadow  took  away 
something  of  the  coarseness  of  the  grou|) 
outside  one  of  the  village  “  pothouses.'’ 
Green  foliage  overhung  them  and  the 
men  with  whom  they  were  drinking  ;  the 
white  pipes,  the  blue  smoke,  the  dash  of 
a  match,  the  red  sign  which  had  so  often 
swung  to  and  fro  in  the  gales  now  still 
in  the  summer  eve,  the  rude  seats  and 
blocks,  the  reaping-hooks  bound  about 
the  edge  with  hay,  the  white  dogs  creep¬ 
ing  from  knee  to  knee,  some  such 
touches  gave  an  interest  to  the  scene. 
But  a  quarrel  had  begun  ;  the  men 
swore,  but  the  women  did  worse.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  a  hint  of  the  language 
they  used,  especially  the  elder  of  the 
three  whose  hollow  face  was  blacken¬ 
ed  by  time  and  exposure.  The  two 
golden-brown  girls  were*  so  heavily  in¬ 
toxicated  they  could  but  stagger  to  and 
fro  and  mouth  and  gesticulate.  And 
that  was  the  end  of  my  reverie. — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
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In  a  lecture  on  Missions,  afterward  statement.  There  have  been  within 
published  in  his  Chips  from  a  German  that  period  numerous  conversions  of 
Workshop,  Mr.  Max  MUIler  divides  the  Christians  to  the  faith  of  Islam  ;  what 
six  great  religions  of  the  world  into  seems  stranger,  some  few  Europeans 
“  non-missionary  ”  and  “  missionary  ”  have  actually  become  or  professed  to 
faiths,  or,  as  we  might  prefer  to  phrase  become  Buddhists.  But  of  the  Esoteric 
it,  local  or  national  and  universal  relig*  “  Theosophy  ’’  we  said  our  say  not  long 
ions.  To  the  former  class  belong  Juda-  ago.  Our  present  subject  is  a  very 
ism,  Brahmanism,  and  Zoroastrianism,  different  one.  VVe  are  not  here  con* 
The  two  last  have  always  repelled  rather  cerned  with  the  vagaries  of  some  few 
than  sought  for  converts,  priding  them-  eccentric  religionists  who  are  playing  at  a 
selves  on  their  exclusive  superiority  ;  the  new  kind  of  Freemasonry,  which  it  may 
Brahmins  even  went  so  far  as  to  punish  please  them  to  dignify  with  the  vener- 
those  who  chanced  to  be  near  enough  able  nomenclature  of  an  ancient  creed, 
to  witness  their  rites  or  hear  the  sound  What  is  really  an  interesting  circum- 
of  their  prayers.  Judaism  was  of  course  stance  is  that  for  many  nominal  Chris- 
from  the  first  avowedly  a  national  cult ;  tians,  or  at  all  events  Europeans  who 
in  later  times  it  admitted  “  proselytes,”  have  not  formally  abandcned  their  in- 
but  in  an  inferior  position,  as  aliens,  not  heiited  faith.  Buddhism,  in  its  genuine 
as  brethren  ;  according  to  the  Rabbis  a  form,  appears  in  our  own  day  to  possess 
proselyte  ”  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  the  a  peculiar  attraction.  The  fact  that 
twenty-fourth  generation.”  Modern  Schopenhauer’s  philosophy  is  to  a  great 
Judaism,  if  we  may  credit  its  most  re-  extent — as  it  has  been  not  inaptly 
cent  apologist — who  must,  however,  be  termed — ”  a  vulgarized  Buddhism,” 
presumed  to  belong  to  the  extreme  left  would  alone  serve  to  illustrate  this  ten- 
wing  of  its  rationalistic  school — has  dency  of  modern  thought.  But  in  this 
ceased  to  be,  properly  speaking,  a  re-  matter  Schopenhauer  by  no  means 
ligion  at  all.  Its  distinctive  merit  in  the  stands  alone.  Many  who  perhaps  never 
eyes  of  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf  is  that  its  beard  his  name,  or  read  a  line  of  his 
teaching  is  purely  "  materialistic,”  and  works,  manifest  a  similar  leaning.  Mr. 
that,  unlike  Christianity,  it  concerns  Rhys  Davids,  who  is  one  of  the  very 
itself  with  this  life  alone,  and  ignores  all  highest  living  authorities  on  the  subject, 
thought  of  another.  To  cite  his  own  naturally  thinks  ”  it  will  seem  strange  to 
words  from  the  Fortnightly  Revie^v,  many  that  a  religion  which  ignores  the 
“The  substantial  difference  between  existence  of  God,  and  denies  the  exist- 
Judaism  and  Christianity  is,  that  the  one  ence  of  the  soul,  should  be  the  very  re¬ 
desires  to  teach  us  ho^v  to  live,  the  other  ligion  which  has  found  the  most  accept- 
hffio  to  dte :  Judaism  discourses  of  the  ance  among  men” — which,  however,  is 
excellence  of  temporal  pleasure,  the  the  fact — and  he  adds  that  perhaps,  "had 
divinity — if  I  may  be  permitted  the  ex-  Buddha  merely  taught  a  philosophy,  or 
pression — of  length  of  days  ;  Chris-  had  he  lived  in  later  ages,  he  might  have 
tianity  emphasizes  the  excellence  of  sor-  had  as  small  a  following  as  Comte  ” — 
row  and  the  divinity  of  death.”  The  which  is  not  so  clear.  It  is,  anyhow, 
three  universal  or  ”  missionary  ”  faiths  certain  that  Buddhism,  which — accord- 
are  Christianity,  Mahometanism,  and  ing  to  the  latest  calculation — still  counts 
Buddhism.  Between  these  three,  which  some  500,000,000  votaries,  is  the  largest 
are  "alive,”  the  future  "  battle  of  the  religion  in  the  world.  It  originally  cx- 
Churches  ’  ’  will  have  to  be  fought,  or  is  tended  over  India  ;  but  the  Buddhists 
being  fought  already.  Mr.  MUIler  lays  were  literally  stamped  out  by  a  cruel 
down  that  "  to  convert  a  Mahometan,  persecution  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
is  difficult ;  to  convert  a  Buddhist,  more  turies  of  our  era,  and  their  faith  only 
difficult ;  to  convert  a  Christian,  let  us  survives  there  in  so  far  as  it  has  left  its 
hope  well-nigh  impossible  ”;  but  un-  mark  on  the  Hinduism  which  supplanted 
fortunately  the  Eastern  experience  of  re-  it.  The  original  system  had,  however, 
cent  years  does  not  bear  out  the  last  already  become  very  corrupt.  But  in 
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its  earlier  form  it  had  been  introduced  ulous  birth  and  mystical  life  of  Buddha, 
into  Ceylon,  where  it  at  once  became  as  related  in  the  Lalita  Vistara.  presents 
the  Slate  religion,  and  there  Mr.  Rhys  such  striking  resemblances  to  the  Life 
Davids  considers  that  “it  retains  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  that  it  is  hardly 
almost  its  pristine  purity  to  modern  possible  not  to  believe  one  must  be 
times.”  From  Ceylon  it  passed  succes-  taken  from  the  other.  But  then  Mr. 
sively  into  Burma  in  the  fifth  century,  Rhys  Davids  considers  the  Lalita 
and  thence  into  Arakan,  Kanibaya,  and  Vistara  to  be  probably  some  thousand 
Pegu,  and  finally,  in  the  seventh  cen*  years  later  in  date  than  the  historical 
tury,  into  Siam.  It  had  been  carried  in  Buddha,  and  certainly  posterior  to  the 
a  less  pure  form  into  Nepal.  Thibet,  time  of  our  Lord  ;  it  may  therefore 
and  China,  where  it  still  prevails.  It  well  have  been  plagiarized  in  part  from 
is  therefore  in  the  Southern  Buddhist  the  New  Testament.  As  evidence  of  the 
Church,  so  to  speak,  if  anywhere,  that  real  history  of  Buddha  or  Sakyarauni — 
we  must  look  for  the  genuine  teaching  for  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  Sakyamuni,  and  the  distinction  is  an  that  he  is  an  historical  personage — its 
important  one,  when  we  recollect  how  evidence  is,  as  the  same  authority  points 
such  a  writer  as  the  late  F.  D.  Maurice  out,  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  mediaeval 
— who,  however,  had  an  abnormal  in-  poem  to  the  real  facts  of  the  Gospel 
stinct  for  reading  his  own  beliefs  into  narrative.  And  it  is  the  original  Buddh- 
every  system  he  undertook  to  investigate  ism,  without  its  legendary  accretions, 
— could  deliberately  assert  in  his  Boyle  which  has  for  various  causes  atracted 
I.ectures  that  “  Buddhism  is  Theism  in  the  sympathy  of  pessimists  like  Schopen- 
its  highest  form  and  conception,”  and  hauer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  others 
that  “  Thibet  must  be  regarded  as  its  who,  without  sharing  his  pessimism  or  his 
proi>er  centre  and  home.  ’  The  first  low  ethical  standard,  share  his  disbelief 
statement,  as  far  as  it  can  claim  any  in  the  supernatural,  while  yet  they  de¬ 
plausibility,  depends  on  the  second,  and  siderate  some  religious  or  quasi-religious 
both  are  alike  incorrect,  or  rather  par-  sanction  for  the  “altruism”  which 
adoxical.  philosophy  has  sometimes  preached,  but 

We  must  then  carefully  distinguish  which  it  has  not  been  found  easy  with- 
between  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Sakya-  out  the  motives  and  aids  of  Christian 
muni  and  the  legendary  Buddhism  of  teaching  to  enforce  in  practice.  And 
the  North,  with  its  manifold  accretions  both  classes  can  point  to  elements  in  the 
and  its  curious  external  resemblances  to  teaching  of  Sakyamuni — so  far  as  it  is 
Christianity,  especially  mediaeval  Chris-  possible  to  recover  its  original  sense — 
tianity,  described  with  such  charming  which  favor  their  own,  Sakyamuni  was 
naivete  vci'iX.  ^  Tartary  and  Thibet,  undoubtedly  the  great  prophet  of 
It  is  this  latter  variety  which  has  excited  “  reasoned  pessimism  ”  in  the  ancient, 
the  special  interest  of  orthodox  Chris-  as  Schopenhauer  was  in  the  modern, 
tian  believers,  but  its  attraction  for  them  world.  "Everywhere  there  is  death; 
is  really  an  adventitious  one.  When  a  there  is  no  rest  in  either  of  the  three 
modern  writer  tells  us  that  "  both  the  worlds.  There  is  nothing  born  but 
Buddhist  and  Christian  Churches  teach  must  die,  and  therefore  to  desire  to 
a  divine  incarnation  and  worship  a  escape  birth  and  death  is  to  exercise 
God-man,’’  this  can  be  understood  of  one’s  self  in  religious  truth.”  For  death, 
Northern  Buddhism  only,  and  there  which  means  transmigration,  is  no  de- 
only  with  important  reservations.  In-  liverance  from  the  burden  of  being, 
deed  the  same  writer  goes  on  to  remark  The  true  aim  is  “to  escape  the  yawning 
that  “  Buddhism  has  been  unable  to  gulf  of  continual  birth  and  death  ’’  by 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  iV/'rrw/ni  or  annihilation.  But  in  Buddh- 
Being,’’  and  has  therefore  “  been  called  ist  teaching,  which  was  worthily  illus- 
Atheism  by  the  majority  of  the  best  trated  in  the  noble  life  of  Sakyamuni 
authorities,”  and  he  fully  admits  that  himself,  this  consummation  can  only  be 
modern  Agnostic  Buddhism  “  is  pro-  attained  through  the  practice  of  a  lofty 
nounced  by  almost  every  writer  of  note  virtue.  Schopenhauer’s  Buddhist  re- 
the  original  Buddhism,  the  Buddhism  vival  omitted  at  once  the  poetry  and  the 
of  the  South.”  No  doubt  the  mirac-  metaphysics.  Its  poetry  consisted  in 
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the  life  of  its  founder,  for  which  the 
personal  example  of  Schopenhauer  was 
a  worse  than  ignoble  substitute ;  its 
moral  philosophy  was  as  lofty  as  his 
own  was  base.  It  has  been  justly  ob¬ 
served  by  a  modern  writer  that  “  The 
one  unfolds  the  royal  law  ot  universal 
pity  ;  the  other  proclaims,  by  way  of 
gospel,  the  utter  despicability  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  one  law  raised  woman  to  an 
elevation  never  before  attained  by  her 
in  the  Oriental  world  ;  the  other  de¬ 
grades  her  to  a  merely  noxious  animal. 
The  one  is  the  mildest  emancipatory 
movement  the  human  race  has  ever 
known  ;  the  other  issues  in  the  des¬ 
potism  of  sheer  force.  The  one 
teaches  that  a  man  is  what  he  does  ;  the 
other  that  a  man  is  what  he  eats.” 
Now  it  is  precisely  the  lofty  ethical 
teaching  of  Buddhism  which  commends 
it  to  the  notice  of  modem  scientific 
“altruists.”  They  are  aware  indeed 
that  they  would  pnd  a  morality  at  least 
as  pure  and  lofty  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  but  they  want  to  have  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  divorced  from  the 
creed,  and  in  Christianity  the  two  are 
indissolubly  united.  We  have  seen  that 
Mr.  Maurice  imagined  Buddhism  to  be 
the  purest  form  of  theism  and  Thibet  its 
proper  home  ;  but  Thibetan  Buddhism 
exhibits  in  fact  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
complete  transformations  of  the  teaching 
of  its  founder.  Buddhism  in  its  original 
conception  is  not  theistic  at  all,  though  it 
may  be  more  correct  to  call  it  a  pan¬ 
theistic  than  an  atheistic  philosophy. 
Of  a  supreme  personal  Deity  and  Cre¬ 
ator  it  knows  nothing  ;  its  almighty  pow¬ 
er  is  an  almigthy  Law — “  a  Power  not 
ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness.” 
It  can  hardly  be  called  materialistic, 
for  it  starts  from  the  utter  unreality  of 
the  material  world,  and  draws  its  sanc¬ 
tions  from  the  unseen  and  supernatural 
realities  “  behind  the  veil.”  Yet  of  an 
immortal  soul  and  a  future  life,  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  words,  it  is  not 
only  ignorant,  as  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  says. 


it  ”  denies  ”  it.  To  cite  his  own 
words  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures,  ”  Buddh¬ 
ism,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  proclaimed  a  salvation  which 
each  man  could  gain  for  himself  and 
by  himself,  in  this  world,  during  this 
life,  without  having  the  least  reference  to 
God  or  gods,  either  great  or  small." 
The  way  of  salvation  is  indeed  by  over¬ 
coming  sin,  but  it  offers  no  supernatural 
aids  in  the  contest  and  promises  no 
supernatural  rewards.  The  supreme 
bliss  of  the  righteous  is  made  precisely 
idencical  in  orthodox  Buddhist  doctrine 
with  what  one  school  of  modern  hetero¬ 
doxy,  which  is  sometimes  traced  to 
Socinius,  maintains  to  be  the  final 
destiny  of  the  wicked — annihilation. 
And  it  is  certainly  both  a  strange  and 
oppressive  thought,  as  Dr.  Dbllinger 
somewhere  observes,  that  the  most 
widely-spread  religion  in  the  world 
should  hold  forth  to  man  as  his  supreme 
end  a  state  of  passive  and  otiose  un¬ 
consciousness.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to 
gather  from  what  has  been  said  how  it 
comes  to  have  a  sort  of  fascination  for 
certain  schools  of  modern  sceptical 
thought.  Dr.  Edkins  may  be  quite 
right  in  thinking  it  has  entered  on  a 
stage  of  final  decay,  and  in  spite  of  its 
being  the  largest  of  lyhat  Mr.  Max 
Miiller  calls  "  the  three  missionary  re¬ 
ligions,”  its  missionary  force  appears  to 
be  exhausted  —  except  in  the  quaint 
mimicries  of  its  ”  Theosophical  ”  paro¬ 
dists.  But  just  as  some  desperate  at¬ 
tempts  were  made,  in  the  Neoplatonist 
and  other  forms,  to  galvanize  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  an  effete  Paganism  into  a 
second  life  —  not  without  skilful,  but 
unacknowledged,  plagiarisms  from  the 
faith  which  had  superseded  it — so  we 
may  not  improbably  witness,  among  a 
select  and  intellectual,  if  somewhat 
crotchety,  section  of  modern  European 
thinxers,  a  temporary  recrudescence  of 
what  in  its  day  was  a  great  and  bene¬ 
ficial  reform  of  the  dominant  religions 
of  the  East. — Saturday  Review. 
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Reforms:  Their  Difficulties  and  Possi¬ 
bilities.  By  the  author  of  "  Conflict  in 
Nature  and  Life.”  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
<&•  Co. 

This  volume  is  designed  as  a  supplement  to 
a  previous  work  by  the  same  author,  "  Conflict 
in  Nature  and  Life,"  which  met  with  a  favor¬ 
able  reception  from  thoughtful  people  as  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  scholarly  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
entering  into  the  most  important  social  and 
political  problems.  In  the  book  under  notice 
the  writer  discusses  the  limitations  of  reform, 
and  carries  out  the  same  line  of  reasoning 
toward  a  practical  conclusion  in  various  special 
directions.  The  title  of  the  book  accurately 
defines  the  author’s  purpose.  He  does  not 
propose  any  panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  age, 
but  aims  to  clear  away  all  the  sophisms  which 
have  grown  around  them  like  a  dense  under¬ 
brush  of  briars  and  weeds.  If  he  can  lay  bare 
tht  fundamental  facts  and  principles  so  that  a 
clear  perception  of  them  can  help  others  to  a 
judgment,  he  rests  satisfied.  The  great  prac¬ 
tical  questions  treated  of  course  cannot  be  at¬ 
tacked  at  much  detail  in  a  volume  of  a  little 
mure  than  two  hundred  pages.  Such  questions 
as  "  Wages,"  “  Monopoly,”  “  Money,”  “  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Free  Trade,”  "  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion,”  the  ‘‘  Needs  of  Women,”  “  Divorce,” 
Temperance,”  “  Crime  and  Poverty,”  "  Civil 
Service  Reform,”  etc.,  are  vastly  complicated, 
and  an  author,  at  best,  is  able  only  to  elucidate 
them  by  getting  at  the  elemental  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  them  without  entering  into  any  study 
of  their  widespread  application.  But  in  doing 
this  in  a  simple,  honest  and  unpretending  fash¬ 
ion  he  does  a  good  work.  There  is  much  that 
is  stimulating  in  the  book.  The  author  has  a 
knack  of  getting  at  the  very  core  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  few  plain  words,  and  seeing  what  is 
essential  and  what  non-essential  and  merely 
accidental.  Perhaps  as  good  an  example  of 
his  method  of  treating  subjects  as  can  be  found 
in  the  work  is  the  chapter  on  “  Protection  and 
Monopoly.”  After  clearly  and  briefly  stating 
the  environment  of  the  problems  and  making 
a  pungent  sutement  of  the  absurdities  in¬ 
volved,  he  proceeds  to  say  : 

“  No  high  class  really  means  to  plunder  or 
to  harm  the  people.  It  only  means  to  do  the 
best  tbing  it  can  for  itself.  As  little  is  it  the 
intention  to  help  anybody  but  self.  The  silver 
interest  does  not  act  from  patriotic  and  philan¬ 
thropic  motives,  though  its  success  might  be 
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generally  beneficial.  The  gold  interest  does 
not  act  from  malevolent  motives,  though  its 
success  might  crush  debtors  and  damage  the 
people  in  general.  The  commercial  interest 
when  it  opposes  restrictions  on  commerce  has 
not  for  its  ulterior  object  the  good  of  the  people, 
though  its  success  might  so  result.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  laboring  to  establish  conditions  favorable 
to  itself.  So  when  the  manufactuiing  interest 
seeks  to  impose  shackles  on  commerce  it  does 
not  mean  really  to  harm  anybody.  On  the 
contrary,  no  class  talks  more  unctuously  of 
patriotic  duty  and  the  good  of  the  working¬ 
man,  so  natural  it  is  to  see  the  industrial  land¬ 
scape  in  the  color  of  the  business  glasses  we 
look  through.  These  unobjectionable  motives 
prompt  the  action  of  the  strong  classes,  but 
none  the  less  are  the  people  common  plunder.” 

“  But  since  the  high  class  interests  do  not 
always  harmonize  in  action,  the  quarrels  which 
spring  up  between  them  .afford  to  real  states¬ 
men  the  opportunity  to  secure  some  small 
crumbs  for  the  people.  Examples  ;  When  the 
silver  interest,  co-operating  with  the  bias  of 
tradition,  resists  the  total  demonetization  of 
silver,  the  people  may  well  rejoice  ;  it  is  the 
duty  of  level-headed  men,  while  encouraging 
the  movement,  to  moderate  its  fervor  and  give 
it  practical  direction.  And  when  the  commer¬ 
cial  class  organizes  opposition  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  transportation  monopolies,  it  would  be 
well  for  honest  men  to  co-operate  with  it  on 
behalf  of  the  public.” 

In  each  subject  treated  the  author  finds 
ground  for  abundance  of  bright  and  vigorous 
suggestion,  though  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
reasoning  it  is  mure  or  less  fragmentary.  As 
we  have  before  indicated,  the  general  theory 
of  the  book  accords  with  "  Conflict  in  Nature 
and  Life,”  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  system  of  nature  is  a  balance  of 
antagonistic  forces.  This  relation  of  forces  is 
not  a  restful  equilibrium,  but  a  fluctuating  and 
compensating  one,  like  that  of  the  wave-rocked 
sea.  It  is  an  equilibrium  of  action  and  reac¬ 
tion,  which,  in  their  more  complicated  forms, 
become  great  cycles  of  movement,  co-extensive 
with  the  entire  field  of  nature  and  history. 
Now  if  this  antagonism  prevails  in  nature  and 
is  woven  into  the  constitution  of  man,  we 
should  infer  that  the  society  which  man  forms 
would  embody  antagonistic  elements  in  mani¬ 
fold  forms  of  combination  and  inter-relation. 
We  should  further  infer  that  every  attempt  to 
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act  on  human  nature  and  on  human  society  for 
their  improvement,  should  take  an  account  of 
<his  ineradicable  antagonism  in  the  constitution 
of  things  in  order  properly  to  adapt  the  means 
to  the  end.  A  prevailing  form  in  which  this 
antagonism  appears  in  life  is  the  essential 
coupling  of  an  evil  with  a  good,  of  a  general 
evil  with  every  general  good.  Our  author, 
applying  this  general  theory  to  reforms  con¬ 
tends  that  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  effect  the 
greatest  possible  good  with  the  least  possible 
evil ;  that  the  ideal  good  is  unattainable  ;  and 
that  the  attempt  to  apply  an  absolute  panacea 
for  every  moral  evil  is  sure  to  lose  on  one  side 
what  it  gains  on  another.  This  is  illustrated 
by  a  great  number  of  examples.  Let  us  take 
this  method  of  reasoning  as  applied  to  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  education  of  the  working  classes  is  a 
good.  Nevertheless,  as  the  world  goes,  it  leads 
to  discontent,  and  out  of  this  grow  turbulence, 
agitation  and  revolutionary  beliefs  which  re¬ 
dound  not  so  much  to  the  righting  of  wrongs 
as  to  deepening  popular  discontent  and  misery. 
Discontent  and  education  then  go  hand  in 
hand.  It  is  of  course  the  little  learning  which 
is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  the  problem  is  how 
to  communicate  the  greater  learning — that 
which  must  make  its  recipients  thoroughly  con¬ 
scious  that  the  good  is  only  to  be  had  by  pay¬ 
ing  its  price  in  work  and  waiting.  Learning 
then  becomes  self-corrective  and  undersunds 
that  it  is  gifted  with  no  creative  power  to 
achieve  absolute  results,  but  can  only  exercise 
the  difficult  choice  of  adapting  the  best  means 
to  relative  ends.  We  heartily  recommend  this 
little  book  to  the  thoughtful  reader  as  one 
charged  with  stimulating  and  valuable  sugges¬ 
tion. 

Life  and  Labor  in  the  Far  West  ;  Being 
Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the  Western  States, 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  the 
North-West  Territory.  By  W.  Henry 
Barneby.  New  York :  Cassell  Company. 
This  new  volume  of  travel  is  a  pleasant, 
well-written,  unpretentious  record  of  travel  on 
this  continent  of  ours,  by  an  educated,  wide¬ 
awake  Englishman.  He  makes  no  claim  to  an 
exhaustive  or  dogmatic  study,  but  sets  things 
down  just  as  he  finds  them.  While  duly  criti¬ 
cal,  our  traveller  shows  a  notable  freedom  from 
those  prejudices  which  handicap  the  judgment 
of  many  of  our  European  brethren  who  come 
to  America  to  make  a  book.  If  there  are  no 
very  profound  or  luminous  observations,  there 
are  no  malicious  ones.  The  principal  interest 


in  the  book  is  found  in  the  descriptions  of  life, 
scenery  and  industrial  development  in  the  Far 
West,  and  very  often  Mr.  Barneby  is  aroused 
to  genuine  enthusiasm  as  he  contemplates  the 
wonderful  present  and  the  still  more  wonder¬ 
ful  future  of  the  great  North-West,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  British  America.  While 
the  purpose  of  the  author  is  rather  to  give  a 
general  description  of  the  region  traversed 
than  to  carry  out  any  special  mission,  his  ob¬ 
servations  are  full  of  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  labor,  land,  crops,  wages,  and  other 
facts  which  would  interest  the  intending  immi- 
granu  To  most  Americans  the  chapters  treat¬ 
ing  on  British  North  America  will  be  most  in¬ 
teresting,  as  these  facts  will  of  course  be  fresher 
than  matter  relating  to  Oregon,  Washington, 
Dakota,  Montana,  etc.  Mr.  Barneby’s  tour 
was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  but  it  was  sufficiently  extensive  to 
give  occasion  to  a  large  accumulation  of  well- 
presented  facts.  The  book  is,  in  a  mechanica- 
sense,  admirable,  composition,  press-work  and 
binding  being  everything  that  could  be  desired. 

Life  on  a  Ranch.  Ranch  Notes  in  Kansas, 

Colorado,  the  Indian  Territory  and 

Northern  Texas.  By  Reginald  Aldridge. 

New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co. 

In  these  days,  when  the  attention  of  so 
many  young  men  of  ambition,  particularly  in 
England,  is  being  turned  to  the  possibilities  of 
cattle-raising  in  the  Far  West,  the  experiences 
of  one  who  was  actually  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  several  years  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  author,  a  young  Englishman, 
came  to  this  country  in  1877.  and  has  since 
that  time  been  engaged  in  cattle  and  sheep¬ 
raising.  His  narrative  is  that  of  a  man  who, 
full  of  information  of  a  practical  and  valuable 
sort,  is  able  to  give  it  in  a  plain,  sensible,  com¬ 
pact,  yet  thoroughly  readable,  way.  Our  au¬ 
thor,  though  evidently  an  educated  man,  makes 
no  attempt  at  pretentious  writing,  and  is  a 
good  deal  more  anxious  to  tell  what  he  knows 
than  to  exhibit  himself,  a  characteristic  which 
we  wish  were  far  more  in  vogue  among  those 
who  write  books.  Certainly  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  obtain  a  more  simple,  vivid,  direct  nar¬ 
rative  of  ranch  life  than  we  get  here,  with  its 
pleasures  and  annoyances,  its  profits,  advan¬ 
tages  and  obstacles.  Mr.  Aldridge  has  his  full 
share  of  British  pluck  and  makes  light  of  the 
troubles  he  has  passed  through,  but  he  shows 
us  plainly  that  the  ranchman  must  have  plenty 
of  patience,  determination,  and  hope  to  pull 
him  through.  Given  these  qualities,  some  lit. 
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tie  capital  (not  necessarily  very  much),  good 
judgment  and  good  health,  which  such  a  life 
would  indeed  tend  to  build  up,  and  cattle  rais¬ 
ing  in  the  Far  West  appears  to  hold  out  many 
tempting  inducements  to  young  men,  who  are 
willing  to  rough  it  for  a  few  years.  "  Ranch 
Notes”  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  widely 
read,  as  the  author  has  something  to  say  and 
says  it  well. 

Ten  Days  in  the  Jungle.  By  J.  E.  L,  Bos¬ 
ton  :  CuppUs,  Upham  <S*  Cp. 

This  little  book  of  travel  describes  the  rich 
tropical  regions  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  as 
seen  in  a  hurried  trip  by  a  lady.  Descriptions 
of  the  splendors  of  the  tropics  are  always  read¬ 
able  if  well  done,  and  wc  can  enjoy  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  innumerable  insects  even  in  type 
as  long  as  we  do  not  suffer  from  them.  The 
author  travelled  mostly  by  river  during  her 
journey,  and  she  paints  with  an  appreciative 
pencil  all  the  beauties  which  encompassed  her 
on  every  side.  Several  books  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  within  a  few  years  on  those  portions  of 
the  East  Indies  where  the  Malays  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  residents,  as  those  regions  had  been  for 
the  most  part  overlooked  by  travellers.  The 
author  of  the  little  work  under  notice  does  not 
add  much  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  it  may 
be,  as  the  ground  has  been  much  more  thor¬ 
oughly  traversed  by  others,  but  she  says  what 
she  has  to  say  in  a  graceful  and  picturesque 
manner. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother.  By  L.  B.  Wal- 
ford.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  6*  Company. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  fresh  and  delightful 
stories  recently  published  in  English  literature, 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  story  is  told  is  fully 
equal  to  the  novel  charm  of  the  conception. 
The  idea  of  making  a  young  grandmother, 
who  in  beauty,  tenderness  of  nature,  and  vi¬ 
vacity  of  intellect  far  surpasses  her  own  staid 
and  prosaic  daughter,  the  mothor  of  the  baby, 
could  only  come  from  a  person  of  genius.  The 
group.  Lady  Matilda  Wilmot,  and  her  brothers. 
Lord  Overton,  the  clumsy,  silent,  shy  but  gold¬ 
en-hearted  man,  and  the  flighty  Teddy,  gay, 
affectionate,  but  empty-headed,  is  one  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  boldness  and  brill¬ 
iancy  with  which  it  is  drawn.  The  priggish 
Lotta  and  her  pedantic  ass  of  a  husband  are 
hardly  less  well  sketched,  and  they  set  off  the 
more  attractive  figures  with  the  force  of  an  an¬ 
tithesis  which  the  author  seems  to  have  care¬ 
fully  studied.  All  these  figures  revolve  around 
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the  young  grandmother,  the  lovely,  fascinat¬ 
ing,  delightful  Lady  Matilda,  who  captures  our 
hearts  immediately,  and  holds  them  in  the  hoW 
low  of  her  hand  from  first  to  last.  The  nexus 
of  the  story  is  evolved  from  the  events  of  the 
baby’s  christening,  where  the  two  godfathers, 
Challoner  and  Whewell,  immediately  proceed 
to  fall  in  love  with  Lady  Matilda.  It  is  in  the 
relations  of  the  former  of  these  admirers  to 
the  heroine  that  the  story  mainly  consists. 
Challoner  is  a  curious  mixture  of  strength  and 
weakness,  and  we  feel  there  is  something  queer 
about  him  from  the  first.  That  his  heart  goes 
out  to  the  “  Baby’s  Grandmother”  at  once  is 
evident,  and  we  quickly  suspect  that  Lady  Ma¬ 
tilda  is  also  conscious  of  a  similar  weakness  on 
her  own  part.  We  wonder  that  Challoner,  who 
is  for  some  time  invalided  at  Overton  House, 
should  fight  so  desperately  and  remorsefully 
against  his  passion,  till  we  learn  that  he  is  al¬ 
ready  the  betrothed  husband  of  another 
woman.  At  last  he  ceases  to  struggle,  and  all 
but  tells  his  lovely  mistress  that  he  loves  her. 
She  knows  he  loves,  and  wonders  that  he 
should  hold  back.  Her  soliloquy  apropos  of 
this  is  a  delightful  bit,  and  is  a  good  sample  of 
the  general  quality  of  the  book  ; 

“‘What  am  I  to  think — what  am  I  to  think  f— Lady 
Matilda  had  diimiued  her  maid,  and  wai  muting  over  her 
fire  ere  she  went  to  bed  upon  the  Christmas  Eve  whereof 
so  much  hat  already  been  narrated.  *  What  am  I  to 
think  ?’  was  the  refrain  of  all  her  punled,  happy,  foolish 
thoughts.  In  reality  she  imagined  she  knew  very  well 
what  to  think ;  but  somehow  it  pleased  her  to  be  per- 
pleaed  and  discomposed,  and  affectedly  vexed,  and  se¬ 
cretly  more  charmed  with  Challoner  than  ever.  Bold, 
heartless,  presuming  man— craven  caitiff— to  dare  to 
much,  to  stop  so  short ;  villain — coward— by  turns  she 
flouted  him  for  this,  by  turns  for  that  :  in  very  truth,  she 
had  never  thought  aught  became  him  better  than  those 
extremes  of  presumption  and  modesty,  those  alternations 
betwixt  forwardness  and  backsliding.  She  had  heard  his 
breathing  short  and  thick,  had.caught  the  broken  whisper, 
marked  the  catch  in  the  throat,  and  felt  the  clasp  of  the 
band.  She  bad  seen  the  revulsion,  the  struggle,  the  reso¬ 
lution  growing  apace  ;  and  then  what  the  humility  of  the 
man  doubtless  termed  the  hold  regained  over  his  runaway 
passions,  but  which  she,  so  superior  ia  her  knowledge  of 
all,  and  contempt  of  all,  scouted  as  the  unwelcome  and 
unnecessary  and  tiresome  and  provoking  voice  of  an  in¬ 
ward  mentor,  who  ought  by  this  time  to  have  had  his 
mouth  stopped.  '  Really,  I  can  show  him  no  more  plainly 
than  I  do,’  mused  she,  half  sighing,  half  smiling  ;  '  raally, 
my  dear  Mr.  Challoner,  it  is  very  pretty  to  see  you  look 
so  lugubrious,  and  very  touching  and  pathetic  to  bear  your 
voice  tremble  and  shake,  and  to  watch  you  force  down 
your  throat  again  the  kind  words  and  accents  that  mill 
come  up  when  poor  Matilda  is  by.  He  it  in  love — I'd 
stake  every  womanly  power  I  have,  the  man  is  in  love. 
He  does  all  he  can  do,  he  says  all  that  he  can  say,  short 
of  tk*  thing,  the  one  thing.  Opportunities  t  He  has  bad 
hosts  of  op|>ortunitirs :  he  bat  opportunities  at  every 
turn  ;  this  whole  evening  wax  one  long  opportunity.  Were 
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w«  Bot  tofctber,  always  together,  often  alone  tojether } 
He  never  left  me  for  above  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
then  only  when  1  sent  him.  I  sent  him  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  return.  I  could  not  discover  so  obscure  a 
nook  to  fly  to,  but  what  he  would  track  me  instantly  and 
follow  ;  I  could  not  be  tired  but  he  would  rest  too.  And 
then  he  held  my  hand,  and  kissed  it  twice.  Yes,  be 
kissed  it  just  here,  and  held  the  place  afterward.  What 
right  had  he  to  hold  it  and  yet  not  a  word,  nut  a  single 
word  ?  Oh,’  with  a  burst,  *  I  like  his  silence— I  love  his 
silence.  His  silence  is  more,  a  thousand  times  more  to 
me,  than  any  other  man's  speech.  He  shall  be  silent,  si¬ 
lent  as  the  grave,  silent  forevermore,  if  so  he  pleases, 
once  he  has  spoken  out.  Poor  man,’ mocking, ‘poor — 
dear — iiimJ  man,  Matilda  is  too  good  for  you,  is  she  } 
Too  beautiful,  too  rich,  too  highly  born  ?  Oh  dear,  yes, 
she  is  all  that,  we  know  very  well  ;  but  stop  a  little,  my 
friend,  you  will  And  she  is  loo  cUver  also.  You  are  not 
clever,  Mr.  Challoner— not  particularly  clever,  at  least ; 
and  certainly  you  are  not  beantiful,  and  probably  you  are 
not  nch.  I  wonder  what  you  are,  or  why  1— Pshaw ! 
you  i/ulU  speak,  sir  ;  I  say  you  shall.  You  have  no  right 
now  to  hold  your  tongue,  and  hang  your  bead,  and  put 
your  Anger  in  your  mouth  like  a  baby.  Baby  f  It  is  I 
that  am  the  baby  to  let  him  play  with  me  thus.  He  sees, 
he  knows  his  power,  and  abuses  it.  He  shall  not,  he  shall 
not,'  cacitedly  ;  '  I — oh,  if  I  can  but  preserve  this  bold 
heart  when  I  am  with  him,  if  I  can  but  keep  a  merry  heart 
and  tongue,  and  cheat  him  with  my  face.  Let  me  see— 
can  it  be  that  I  have  been  too  soft  and  yielding  }  Perhaps 
I  have.  Then  how  remedy  the  damage  ?  Coquet  with 
another  ?  But  there  it  no  one  else  to  coquet  with  except 
Robert,  and  one  might  as  well  dance  round  a  tombstone. 
No,  no  ;  no  coquetting.  No ;  I  must  be  all  in  all  to  my¬ 
self  and  by  myself.  I  will  amuse  myself,  be  good  friends 
with  myself,  and  have  no  need  of  any  one  but  myself.  I 
will  send  the  gentlemen  about  their  business.  It  will  be 
At  for  them  to  go  out  of  doors  to-morrow  ;  but  it  shall  be 
too  cold,  or  loo  wet,  or  too  early,  or  too  late,  or  loo  any¬ 
thing,  for  me.  They  will  have  to  excuse  me.  Then  I 
will— shall  1  have  a  headache  ?  But  a  headache  of  that 
kind  is  missyish  and  vulgar  ;  headache  is  unbecoming, 
too,  and  troublesome  to  manage.  So  I  will  be  just  myself 
— myself  as  I  am  when  this  wicked  Jem  Challoner  is  not 
by;  a  much  better  self  in  reality  than  the  self  that  ap¬ 
pears  for  him  —  a  silly,  subdued  shadow  of  the  real 
Matilda.  What  can  he  see  in  her  to  fancy,  I  wonder  ?  But 
these  mild,  soft-eyed  impostors,  these  abominable,  hypo¬ 
critical,  make-believes  of  men,  one  never  knows  what  they 
do  see.  Well,  Mr.  Challoner,  you  have  done  so  well 
that  you  deserve  to  do  better  still ;  and  so,  to  bed,  Matilda, 
my  dear,'  gayly  saluting  the  mirror  as  she  passed,  *  Good¬ 
night,  my  poor,  little,  ill-used,  tormented,  tantalised  Ma¬ 
tilda — enter  to-morrow  morning,  ker  Ladjtkip.'" 

When  Lady  Matilda,  through  the  blundering 
intervention  of  brother  Teddy  and  the  malicious 
Whewell  learns  the  treachery  of  her  lover,  she 
is  heartbroken,  and  dismisses  him,  as  she  sup¬ 
poses,  forever.  The  deus  ex  machima  is  found 
in  the  death  of  Challoner’s  Jiancte,  a  pretty, 
wholesome,  but  uninteresting  English  girl,  and 
the  good  sense  of  Lord  Overton,  through 
whom  Challoner,  his  friend,  and  Lady  Matilda 
are  reconciled.  This  is  but  a  tame  indication 
of  the  charm  and  delightsomeness  of  a  book 
as  fresh  and  dewy  as  a  June  rose.  All  the 


characters  are  strongly  and  brightly  drawn,  but 
Lady  Matilda,  in  her  tenderness,  buoyancy, 
sprightliness,  her  courage,  truth  and  simplicity, 
has  few  characters  in  fiction  to  equal  her.  The 
book  has  humor  and  vivacity,  with  pathos  and 
enough  tragedy  to  relieve  its  lighter  portions. 
The  narrative  is  quiet  and  not  very  eventful, 
but  it  has  the  charm  of  flowing  logically  out  of 
the  clash  and  collision  of  character.  If  this 
novel  dues  not  materially  enhance  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Watford,  we  shall  be  very  much 
mistaken. 

Annouchka.  Tale.  By  Ivan  Sergheievitch 
Turgenefl.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
the  Author's  own  translation,  by  Franklin 
Abbott.  Boston  :  Cupples,  Upham  <&*  Co. 
Any  new  translation  from  Turgeneff  will 
hardly  fail  to  be  welcomed  by  people  of  literary 
taste,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  the  masses  of 
English-reading  novel-readers  care  much  for 
the  man  whose  genius  stands  among  the  first  of 
the  century.  The  utter  simplicity  and  delicacy  of 
his  treatment  of  elemental  passion,  the  shrink¬ 
ing  and  illusive  characters  of  his  people  and  de¬ 
scriptions,  his  utter  scorn  of  all  the  ordinary 
tricks  of  the  novel-writer,  raise  him  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  ordinary  reader.  The  book 
under  notice,  though  not  one  of  bis  greatest, 
has  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  his  genius. 
There  are  but  three  characters,  and  the  story 
is  only  a  sketch,  but  it  is  full  of  the  tragedy  of 
sutfering.  The  girl  Annouchka,  whose  timid 
and  selfish  lover,  innocently  aided  by  her 
brother — who  errs  from  an  excess  of  virtue — 
breaks  her  heart  by  bis  calculating  pride,  is  a 
charming  and  tender  picture,  painted  with  all 
that  freshness  and  delicacy  of  color  which  the 
Russian  novelist  bad  at  command.  The  book 
is  rather  a  short  story  than  a  novel  proper,  as 
it  is  not  much  longer  than  a  magazine  tale  ;  the 
characters  are  painted  in  a  few  broad  strokes 
of  the  brush  ;  the  action  is  almost  nothing ; 
yet  the  spell  of  genius  is  on  it  all,  and  the  imag¬ 
ination  lingers  over  the  pictures  given  by  the 
author  with  a  pleasure  not  the  less  for  the  sad¬ 
ness  with  which  it  is  dashed. 
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The  new  volume  of  the  Encyclopadia  Bri- 
tannica  will  contain  an  article  on  “  Palmyra” 
by  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  in  which  the  story 
of  21enobia  will  be  rewritten  by  the  light  of  the 
Aramaean  and  Greek  inscriptions,  and  of  the 
coins  that  have  recently  come  to  light. 
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The  Municipal  Council  has  lately  undertaken 
the  task  of  giving  names  to  a  large  number  of 
streets  at  Paris.  Among  French  names  selected 
are  those  of  George  Sand,  Sainte-Beuve,  Gus¬ 
tave  Dore,  Henri  Martin,  and  Cavaignac.  But 
it  is  more  remarkable  that  several  foreigners 
have  been  chosen  for  this  distinction,  including 
Darwin  and  Faraday,  Heine  and  Peter  the 
GreaL 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  has  declined 
the  offer  of  100,000  marks  because  of  a  condi¬ 
tion  accompanying  it  that  ladies  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  study  at  the  university. 

The  patriotic  poetess  “Anna,”  whose  real 
name  was  Madame  Anna  Kristiane  Ludvigsen, 
died  at  Tinglev,  in  Denmark,  on  the  27th  ult., 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  Her  songs  on  the  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  question  were  popular  with  hun¬ 
dreds  who  had  no  idea  that  their  author  was  a 
retired  old  lady  living  on  her  estate  in  the  south 
of  Jutland.  Her  maiden  name  was  Lautcrup. 

Foe  the  recent  examination  for  the  degree 
of  bacealaur^ut  is  UUrts  at  Paris,  three  women 
presented  themselves,  and  all  three  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  One  was  Mdlle.  Lemoine,  the  two 
others  were  the  daughters  of  M.  de  Vacaresco 
(Roumanian  minister  in  Belgium),  of  whom 
the  elder  is  not  yet  nineteen.  Out  of  eighty- 
eight  candidates  of  the  other  sex,  as  many  as 
forty  failed. 

The  Warga-wsky  Drewnik,  the  official  journal 
of  the  Russian  Government  at  Warsaw,  pub¬ 
lishes  a  list  of  books  which  may  not  be  taken 
in  at  the  public  libraries.  In  this  novel  Index, 
by  the  side  of  Zola,  Lassalle,  Karl  Marx,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  Bttchner,  are  to  be  found  also  the 
names  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Huxley. 

The  copyright  of  Heine’s  poems  having 
just  expired,  the  public  is  likely  to  reap  the  ben¬ 
efit  A  V'ienna  publishing  firm  announces  an 
illustrated  edition  of  bis  works  in  about  ninety 
parts,  at  sixpence  each  ;  and  the  former,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Heine,  Messrs.  Hoffmann  &  Campe, 
promise  to  bring  on  a  popular  edition  of  his 
collected  works,  together  with  his  recently  dis¬ 
covered  Memoirs  and  a  Life  by  Dr.  Gustave 
Karpcles,  at  the  price  of  ten  shillings. 

English  and  American  schoolmasters  ought 
to  be  thankful  that  they  do  not  live  under  the 
paternal  government  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  cu- 
rassiers.  Dr.  Deecke,  equally  distinguished  as 
a  scholar  and  as  the  director  of  the  Lyceum  at 
Strasburg.  recently  published  a  little  book  call¬ 
ed  PUndtreien  Hker  SehuU  uttd  Haut.  In  this 
he  pointed  out  one  or  two  particulars  in  which 


he  thought  the  present  school  system  of  Ger¬ 
many  might  be  improved.  General  Manteufiel, 
Governor  of  Alsace,  at  once  look  the  alarm, 
accused  him  of  undermining  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  and  Dr.  Deecke  has  now  been 
removed  to  a  small  town  in  the  Vosges.  It  is 
understood  that  Ultramontane  influence  has 
dictated  this  high  handed  measure. 

By  an  imperial  decree  recently  promulgated, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  works  of  various 
authors  (some  of  them  the  foremost  of  the  day) 
have  been  prohibited  in  the  public  libraries  and 
reading-rooms  of  Russia.  Among  the  names 
enumerated  in  the  alphabetical  list  which  has 
been  circulated,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Agassiz,  Arnould,  BQchner,  Huxley, 
Lecky,  Michelet.  Bagehot,  Zola,  Lassalle,  Lub¬ 
bock,  L.  Blanc,  Lewis,  Lyell,  Marx,  Mill,  Mole- 
schott,  Prudhon,  Rochefort,  Reclus,  Adam 
Smith,  Spencer. 

The  death  is  announced  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  of  Dr.  A.  Jung,  of  Kdnigsberg,  once  a  pop¬ 
ular  writer  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  “  Junge 
Deutschland.” 

“  We  may  communicate,”  sayv  the  Academy, 
“a  few  more  details  in  regard  to  Dr.  Schlic- 
mann’s  important  discoveries  at  Tiryns.  The 
walls  of  the  prehistoric  palace  he  has  disinter¬ 
red  there  are  formed  of  limestone  and  clay  ;  the 
latter  has  been  turned  into  brick  by  the  action 
of  fire,  while  the  stone  has  been  burned  into 
lime.  In  some  places  the  surface  of  the  walls 
bad  been  coated  with  stucco,  on  which  traces 
of  painting  can  still  be  observed.  The  colors 
used  in  these  paintings  are  black,  red,  blue, 
yellow,  and  white ;  and  Prof.  Virchow  has 
pointed  out  that  the  blue  is  composed  of  pul¬ 
verized  glass  mixed  with  copper,  but  without 
cobalt.  One  of  the  paintings  represents  the 
same  pattern  as  that  found  on  the  roof  of  the 
tkalamos  attached  to  the  Treasury  of  Minyasat 
Orchomenos.  Another  depicts  a  man  riding 
on  an  ox.  whose  tail  he  holds.  The  artist  has 
made  three  attempts  to  draw  the  tail,  and  has 
forgotten  to  obliterate  the  two  unsuccessful 
ones.  The  paintings  have  been  carefully  re¬ 
moved  and  sent  to  Athens.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  twenty-seven  bases  of  limestone 
columns  have  been  discovered,  but  no  drums, 
besides  a  sandstone  capital  in  the  old  Doric 
style.  The  chambers  of  the  building  were  full 
of  objects  of  all  kinds,  including  pottery,  obsid¬ 
ian  knives,  rude  hammers  of  diorite,  and  grape- 
stones.  No  iron  has  been  met  with,  and  but 
little  metal  of  any  sort,  though  lead  is  rela¬ 
tively  plentiful.  All  traces  of  writing  are  equal- 
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ly  absent.  The  pottery  resembles  that  of  My- 
kenae,  bat  the  presence  of  obsidian  and  the 
scarcity  of  metal  imply  that  Tiryns  was  the 
older  city  of  the  two.  As  has  already  been 
observed  in  the  Academy,  the  scale  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  newly  found  palace,  with  the 
two  temples  within  it,  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  palace  and  two  temples  discovered 
in  the  second  prehistoric  city  of  Hissarlilc.” 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  In¬ 
corporated  Society  of  Authors  has  presented 
its  first  report.  The  committee  consists  of 
Mr.  Walter  Besant,  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr, 
Mr.  A.  Egmont  Hake,  Mr.  H.  C.  Merivale, 
Mr.  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore,  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Middleton-Wake,  Mr.  Walter  Herries  Pol¬ 
lock,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Underdown  (hon.  coun¬ 
sel).  Mr.  Besant  was  appointed  chairman. 
A  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  on  dra¬ 
matic  copyright,  another  on  international 
copyright,  and  a  third  on  the  registration  of 
titles.  Lord  Tennyson  has  honored  the 
Society  by  becoming  its  first  president.  The 
committee  is  now  inviting  the  most  eminent 
writers  in  all  branches  of  literature  in  foreign 
countries  to  become  honorary  Fellows.  The 
whole  number  of  members  is  now  186,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  president,  sixty-nine  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  and  1 16  Fellows  and  Associates.  The 
list  of  vice-presidents  is  not  yet  complete,  but, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  will  be  found  to  include  a 
tolerably  representative  body  of  English  writers 
in  most  departments.  The  committee  has  re¬ 
solved  to  accept  as  Associates  not  only  those 
who  have  adopted  literature  as  a  profession, 
but  all  those  who  desire  to  support  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of  letters ;  and  it  has  been 
decided  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  shall  every  year  be  set  aside  for 
management,  while  the  rest  shall  be  allowed 
to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  to  be  invested 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society. 

King  Tawhaio  and  his  chiefs  before  leav¬ 
ing  England  compiled  a  narrative  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  incidents  of  their  visit,  and  had  it  set  up 
in  the  Maori  language.  The  pamphlet  in¬ 
cluded  a  report  in  Maori  of  the  interview  of 
the  chiefs  with  Lord  Derby.  The  king  took 
with  him  to  New  Zealand  a  large  number  of 
copies  of  the  pamphlet,  for  distribution  among 
the  tribes  which  were  represented  in  the  dep¬ 
utation. 

The  death  of  Nicolai  Vassilyevich  Berg  at 
Warsaw  on  the  28th  of  last  month  leaves  a 
vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  Russian  men  of  letters 
and  students  of  Slavonic  literature.  Berg  was 


born  in  1821,  and  received  his  earlier  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Moscow  Gymnasium  ;  thence  he 
passed  to  the  university  of  the  same  capital, 
which,  however,  he  quitted,  without  complet¬ 
ing  the  curriculum,  for  service  in  the  Imperial 
Russian  Bank  in  1848,  where  he  remained  till 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  to  the  scene 
of  which  he  betook  himself  in  the  capacity  of 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  being  in  Sebasto¬ 
pol  during  the  whole  time  of  the  siege.  Up¬ 
on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  his  restless 
nature  led  him  to  the  Caucasus,  where  he  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Schamyl.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  travelled  in  Central  Asia  and  Asia 
Minor.  Returning  to  Europe  in  i860,  be 
joined  Garibaldi’s  troops,  then  engaged  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Neapolitan  monarchy. 
Thence,  upon  the  news  of  the  Polish  insurrec¬ 
tion,  he  repaired  to  Warsaw,  where  the  gov¬ 
ernor-general  took  him  into  his  service.  In 
1868  he  was  offered  the  Professorship  of  the 
Russian  Language  and  Literature  in  the  High 
School  at  Warsaw,  a  post  which  he  retained 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  school  into  the 
Warsaw  University.  M.  Berg  is  the  author  of 
a  large  number  of  historical  works  ;  of  these 
bis  memoirs  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and  of 
the  Polish  in«urrection  have  a  considerable 
reputation.  He  was  also  the  author  of  many 
other  works  of  a  purely  literary  character,  as 
well  as  of  numerous  articles  and  translations, 
and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Varshavsky 
Dnevnik. 

The  Turks  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  new 
style  of  exhibition  during  the  last  Ramazan  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Bayazid 
at  Constantinople.  This  was  an  exhibition  of 
handwriting.  Choice  specimens  of  printing 
were  also  admitted.  Calligraphy  is  still  an  art 
there,  and  the  late  Sultan  chose  this  for  bis 
trade.  Examples  of  his  work  could  be  freely 
bought. 


MISCELLANY. 

An  Aboriginal  Dwelling.— A  short  time 
ago  there  was  discovered  in  a  marsh  at  Schus- 
senried.  in  W’urtemburg,  a  well-preserved  hut 
of  the  age  of  stone.  The  floe  ring  and  a  part 
of  the  walls  were  intact,  and,  as  appeared 
from  a  careful  admeasurement,  had  formed, 
when  complete,  a  rectangle,  10  metres  long 
and  7  metres  wide.  The  hut  was  divided  into 
two  compartments,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  foot-bridge  made  of  three  girders. 
The  single  door,  looking  toward  the  south. 
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was  a  metre  wide,  and  opened  into  a  room  that  man  was  Pericles.  Besides  being  the  rep- 
6*50  metres  long  and  4  metres  wide.  In  one  resentative  of  the  Alcacmonidae  and  the  suc- 
corner  lay  a  heap  of  stones  which  had  appar*  cessful  rival  of  Cymon,  Pericles  was  dowered 
ently  formed  the  fireplace.  This  room  was  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  the  most  august 
the  kitchen,  “  the  living  room,”  and  probably  abilities.  By  all  odds  he  was  the  grandest 
a  night  refuge  for  the  cattle  in  cold  weather,  man  of  his  brilliant  age,  and  surpassed  every 
The  second  room,  which  had  no  opening  out-  other  man  in  particular  qualities.  His  silvery 
side,  measured  6-50  metres  long  and  5  metres  and  polished  eloquence  surpassed  the  fire  and 
wide,  and  was  no  doubt  used  as  the  family  action  of  Demosthenes.  His  statesmanship 


bedchamber.  The  floors, of  both  rooms  were 
formed  of  round  logs  and  the  walls  of  the  split 
logs.  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  hut  of  the 
Stone  Age.  It  may  be  safely  presumed  that 
the  lake  dwellings  of  the  Bronze  Age  were 
larger  in  size  and  less  primitive  in  their  ar¬ 
rangements.  At  both  periods  the  platform 
supporting  the  houses  communicated  with  the 
shore  by  means  of  a  bridge  (probably  remov¬ 
able  at  pleasure)  and  with  the  water  by  lad¬ 
ders.  These  ladders,  as  appears  from  an  ex¬ 
ample  found  at  Chavannes,  were  made  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  stang  with  holes  for  the  staves,  whicfi  pro¬ 
truded  on  either  side. — Contemporary  Review. 

Aspasia  and  the  Duties  of  Women.— It 
was  a  fortunate  time  when  Aspasia  arrived  at 
the  city  of  the  violet  crown.  Pericles  had  just 
stepped  upon  the  stage,  and  his  genius,  his 
principles,  and  his  ambition  promised  an  era 
of  unparalleled  glory  to  the  city  that  had  risen 
from  ashes  under  Themistocles.  The  old  age 
was  dead,  and  a  new  one  was  being  inaugu¬ 
rated.  Grace  and  beauty  and  polished  em- 
pressment  were  succeeding  the  ruder  virtues  of 
the  age  of  Aristides.  The  brilliancy  of  Soph¬ 
ocles  had  taken  the  place  of  the  grandeur  of 
./Eschylus.  The  type  of  the  age  was  the  grace¬ 
ful  Parthenon  that  towered  peerless  under  the 
Attic  sun  on  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis.  Into 
this  world  the  gifted  Milesian  flashed  with  all 
the  splendor  of  a  meteor,  and  held  her  power 
with  the  permanence  of  a  fixed  star.  Her 
lofty  and  richly  endowed  nature,  her  diverse 
accomplishments,  her  beauty  and  blandish¬ 
ments,  made  her  at  once  a  marvel  in  the 
Athenian  capital.  She  was  mistress  of  every 
art,  and  could  converse  with  equal  ease  and 
with  irresistible  grace  upon  poetry,  politics, 
and  philosophy.  For  the  first  time  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  Hellenic  culture  were  found  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  woman  who  also  possessed  all  the 
graces  of  womanhood — a  phenomenon  which 
all  men  looked  upon  with  eyes  of  wonder. 
Such  a  woman  could  not  long  remain  without 
influence  in  a  city  like  Athens.  But  her  aims 
were  lofty,  and  to  no  second  place  would  she 
stoop.  She  had  but  one  equal  in  Athens,  and 


went  farther  than  Themistocles.  His  bravery 
rivalled  that  of  Alcibiades.  He  was  a  pattern 
in  temperance  and  sobriety,  and  his  chastity 
shamed  even  Socrates.  His  diligence  was 
proverbial.  He  never  assisted  at  a  festive  ban¬ 
quet  in  his  life,  and  no  Athenian  ever  saw  him 
with  his  friends  over  the  wine-cup.  Grave, 
serious,  dignified  at  all  times,  his  whole  energy 
and  thought  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
State.  This  was  the  man  who  was  captivated 
by  the  charms  and  accomplishments  of  Aspasia. 
Aspasia  not  only  occupied  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion,  but  she  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  her  time.  She  seemed  to  be  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  all  that  was  progressive  in  Athens,  and 
to  have  stamped  her  influence  upon  all  minds. 
Such  a  salon  as  she  had  !  Around  no  other 
person  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  was 
there  gathered  so  illustrious  a  coterie.  Phid¬ 
ias,  the  greatest  sculptor ;  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  the  dramatic  masters  ;  Anaxogoras 
and  Socrates,  the  philosophers ;  Xenophon, 
Plato,  and  Alcibiades,  were  all  her  friends,  her 
associates,  and  her  disciples.  Socrates  called 
her  his  teacher,  and  it  is  said  that  she  gave 
Pericles  lessons  in  rhetoric.  Half  of  her  use¬ 
fulness  was  probably  never  known.  She  may 
have  made  noble  fights  in  behalf  of  her  sex. 
One  thing  we  do  know,  that  she  inculcated 
broader  culture  for  women,  and  urged  them  to 
become  more  influential  agents  in  society. 
No,  Aspasia  did  not  forget  her  own  sex.  She 
loved  to  discuss  art  with  Phidias,  drama  with 
Sophocles,  philosophy  with  Anaxagoras,  poli¬ 
tics 'with  Pericles,  but  she  loved,  too,  to  talk 
with  women  upon  domestic  and  social  affairs. 
At  her  symposiums  Athenian  wives  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  her  influence  must  have  been  salutary 
in  many  instances.  She  had  an  exalted  idea 
of  the  duties  of  womanhood,  and  her  good¬ 
ness,  her  noble  aims,  her  intellectual  abilities 
placed  her  in  a  position  where  she  could  do 
much  for  the  improvement  of  her  sex.  Nor 
did  she  shirk  her  opportunities. — Phrenological 
Journal. 

Monte  Carlo  and  Consumption.— It  is 
probable  that  the  gambling  den  at  Monte  Carlo 
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will  shortly  be  reckoned  among  the  sores  of  son  has  found  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
humanity  which  hare  been  healed.  Many  smokers  suffer  from  amblyopia,  and  that 
reasons  render  its  closure  desirable  ;  not  one,  among  those  who  do  become  subject  to  im- 
we  believe,  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  its  main*  paired  vision  are  many  who  show  an  heredi- 
tcnance.  The  card-player  who  is  not  also  a  tary  tendency  to  that  infirmity  ;  many  of  their 
gambler  will  continue  to  enjoy  his  favorite  pur-  relatives,  who  do  not  smoke,  being  similarly 
suit,  as  an  exercise  of  skill,  regardless  of  the  afflicted.  Workmen  in  tobacco-factories  do 
fate  of  a  gaming  saloon.  The  nameless  and  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  deterioration  of 
numberless  adventurers  and  cheats  who  fatten  eyesight ;  in  one  large  manufactory,  where 
on  the  leisure  and  simplicity  of  wealthy  seaside  twelve  thousand  men  and  women  are  employ- 
visitors  will  find  their  income  straitened.  In*  ed,  Mr.  Shears  has  found  that  not  one  single 
tegrity  will  have  one  temptation  less,  and  civ-  person  on  the  premises  suffered  from  failure 
ilixation  will  have  lost  a  scandal.  Health  will  of  eyesight,  although  many  of  the  hands  had 
benefit,  moreover.  To  tax  one’s  own  failures  been  working  there  for  ten  years. — British 
of  skill  with  large  sums  of  money,  or  to  com-  Medical  Journal. 
mit  such  sums  to  the  mere  chance  of  play  or 

to  the  marketable  probity  of  casual  friends.  Medical  Herbs. — The  indigenous  plants  of 
must  and  does  lead  to  much  avoidable  anxiety  Great  Britain  are  too  much  neglected  in  the 
and  passionate  excitement.  The  wear  and  present  age,  for  persons  are  apt  to  run  after  all 
tear  of  such  a  life  is  itself  a  cause  of  disease,  that  is  rare  or  novel  in  the  form  of  medicine  in 
It  is  also  a  certain  source  of  injury  to  some  of  preference  to  cultivating  our  native  herbs, 
our  own  countrymen,  who  seek  the  Mediter-  so  many  of  which  are  rich  in  curative  prop- 

ranean  coast  on  account  of  phthisis  already  ac-  erties.  The  Balm  and  the  Dandelion,  for  in- 

tive.  The  spes pkthisica  leads  all  such  to  take  stance,  are  little  valued,  yet  the  first  is  an  ad- 
an  active  part  in  the  lighter  amusements  of  the  mirable  tonic,  and  the  other  a  first-rate  liver 
healthy,  A  place  at  the  card-table  requires  no  medicine.  The  Balm  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
great  physical  effort,  and  accordingly  one  finds  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  it  has  been 
them  there.  The  fever  of  play  adds  its  irrita-  grown  in  our  gardens  from  time  immemorial, 
tion  to  that  of  their  malady,  and  the  seats  at  record  I  can  discover  of  its  being 

which,  perhaps,  disease  is  languishing  are  used  medicinally  rests  with  the  Arabs,  who 
stirred  into  morbid  life  again.  What  wonder  sre  said  to  have  taken  it  to  strengthen  the 

that  such  invalids  return  home  complaining  of  nerves  ;  but  I  can  remember  the  time  when 

the  climate  of  the  Riviera  !  Monte  Carlo  and  "  ba>m  tea”  was  drunk  by  the  laboring  classes 
its  neighborhood  are  well  suited  for  the  treat-  m  South  Wales  almost  as  freely  as  tea  is  now 
ment  of  their  disease,  but  the  atmosphere  of  taken  by  English  cottagers,  and  most  certainly 
gambling  saloons  is  not  wholesome  even  for  hysteria  was  at  that  period  a  disease  unknown 
the  sound  in  body.— Znner/.  among  the  working  classes.  Not  so  now, 

alas  !  Dandelion  is  admitted  into  our  British 
Tobacco  and  Eyesight. — For  many  years  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of  Taraxacum, 
it  has  been  known  to  ophthalmic  surgeons  that  and  regularly  prescribed  in  diseases  of  the  liver 
abuse  of  tobacco  may  lead  to  failure  of  sight,  and  spleen  ;  but  the  poor  people  were  at  one 
This  fact  has  been  made  use  of  by  the  anti-  time  accustomed  to  make  a  decoction  with  the 
tobacconists,  who  are  mostly  well-meaning  roots,  which  answered  nearly  as  well  as  the 
but  meddlesome  persons,  allied  more  or  less  chemically  prepared  extract,  and  the  leaves 
to  other  agitators  in  the  cause  of  various  reac-  when  blanched  are  taken  by  the  French  in 
tionary  measures  for  the  impediment  of  scien-  salads.  It  is  likewise  a  valuable  anti-scor- 
tific  research,  and  the  obstruction  of  sanitary  butic.  People  put  great  faith  in  the  doctrine 
legislation.  In  the  report  of  forty  cases  of  of  signatures  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
tobacco  amblyopia,  by  Mr.  Shears,  of  Liver-  teenth  centuries,  but  it  is  now  nearly  explod- 
pool,  which  we  have  recently  published,  it  ap-  ed.  It  was  based  upon  the  following  hypothe- 
peared  that  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  is  very  sis.  that  every  natural  production  indicates  by 
rarely  m«t  with  as  the  result  of  excessive  some  obvious  external  mark  the  diseases  in 
smoking,  although  tobacco  is  the  essential  which  it  is  efficacious  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I 
agent  in  producing  failure  of  sight.  Great  realty  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
moderation  in  smoking,  and  especially  the  em-  truth  in  the  idea  that  not  only  the  colors  of  a 
ployment  of  mild  forms  of  tobacco,  is  all  that  flower,  but  various  other  marks  on  leaves, 
is  necessary  to  insure  recovery.  Mr.  Hutebin-  stems,  or  roots  are  typical  of  their  medicinal 
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properties  ;  for  example,  the  spotted  Lung¬ 
wort  possesses  healing  powers  in  consump¬ 
tion.  the  scarlet  poppy  has  been  used  with 
good  effect  in  erysipelas,  and  the  Asarabacca, 
provincially  called  the  Foal's  foot,  or  wild  gin¬ 
ger,  with  its  curious  ear-shaped  leaf,  was  form¬ 
erly  an  unfailing  remedy  for  all  the  pains  that 
affect  that  organ. — Seience  Monthly. 

My  Arabs.— My  Arab,  though  in  a  very 
prosaic  way  an  object  of  interest,  is  by  no 
means  a  morally  grand  or  physically  pictur¬ 
esque  personage.  A  child,  not  of  the  everlast¬ 
ing  desert,  but  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  gut¬ 
ter,  and  literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  a 
child.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  “  going  on 
ten,”  and,  as  a  guess,  that  is  probably  toler¬ 
ably  near  the  mark,  though  his  mother  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  uncertain  whether  it  is  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age  that  he  will  be  “  next  hop¬ 
ping.”  The  hopping  is  her  chief  chronologi¬ 
cal  landmark.  She  generally  speaks  of  things 
as  having  occurred  during  or  so  long  before  or 
after  the  hopping,  though  occasionally  she 
will  fix  a  date  by  reference  to  the  year  in 
which  ”  we” — that  is  to  say,  her  husband,  self, 
and  child,  ”  wintered  in  the  house  the  house 
in  this  case  meaning  the  workhouse.  The  boy 
is  popularly  known  as  “  Slinger,”  a  cognomen 
about  the  origin  of  which,  as  about  bis  age, 
there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty.  Some  say  it 
was  bestowed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  his 
skill  with  the  simple  and  easily-made  sling 
which  serves  boys  of  his  class  instead  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  costly  catapult  with  which 
better-off  boys  do  their  window-breaking  and 
attempt  bird-slaughter.  Others  assert  that  the 
sobriquet  is  a  tribute  to  his  skill  and  dexterity 
in  “  slinging  his  hook,”  a  phrase  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  getting  out  of  the  way  if 
he  individually,  or  the  body  of  ”  small  gang¬ 
ers”  of  which  he  is  a  leading  spirit,  have 
”  been  up  to  games.”  And  certain  it  is  that 
Slinger  displays  a  marked  aptitude  for  “  get¬ 
ting  round  the  corner”  or  doubling  about  the 
network  of  slums  in  which  his  home  (?)  is  sit¬ 
uated,  if  he  has  been  ”  up”  to  anything  which 
makes  it  desirable  that  he  should  keep  himself 
dark.  His  features  are  pinched,  but  tolerably 
regular  ;  his  expression  of  countenance  “  old- 
fashioned  ”  and  cunning  ;  bis  complexion  is 
naturally  sallow,  though  in  any  case  it  would 
appear  so,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  habitually 
“grimed”  with  dirt.  His  hair  is  dark  and 
curly,  and  worn  uncombed  and  matted,  and  be 
has  a  pair  of  bright,  black,  beady  eyes  which  are 
consuntly  “  on  the  move.”  He  is  small  and 


thin,  but  wiry,  and  active  and  hardy,  and 
would  probibly  look  a  fairly  well-made  boy 
could  his  figure  be  made  out.  With  him.  how¬ 
ever,  all  outline  of  form  is  “  lost”  from  his 
always  being  clad  in  cast-off  garments  “a 
world  too  wide,”  and  as  regards  trouser-leg 
and  coat-sleeve  a  world  too  long,  though  the 
latter  inconvenience  is  easily  remedied  by  the 
rolling-up  process.  Winter  and  summer  alike 
be  goes  barefoot,  and  to  a  certain  extent  front 
choice.  He  could  no  doubt  muster  up  old 
boots  as  he  musters  up  other  old  clothing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  occasionally  get  hold 
of  a  pair  that  have  still  some  wear  in  them, 
and  as  far  as  appearance  goes  would  be  rather 
a  credit  than  otherwise  to  the  rest  of  his  cos¬ 
tume.  but  instead  of  wearing  them  he  disposes 
of  them  in  the  way  of  sale  or  barter. — Cornkill 
Magatine. 

The  Wear  of  English  Coins.— More  than 
eleven  thousand  pounds  sterling  worth  of  silver 
is  wasted  every  year  in  the  course  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  florins,  shil¬ 
lings,  and  sixpences.  One  hundred  sovereigns 
of  the  dat:  of  1820,  which  were  weighed  in 
1859  by  Mr.  Miller,  showed  a  loss  in  weight 
through  the  wear  of  circulation  which  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  £\  6s.'7d.  There  is,  therefore,  more 
waste  produced  in  the  circulation  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  than  is  generally  thought  of.  A 
coin,  when  turned  out  of  the  Mint  brand-new, 
has  a  number  of  vicissitudes  to  pass  through 
before  it  is  again  called  in.  It  is  consuntly 
being  abraded,  even  by  handling.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  chemical  balance,  which  will  turn  with 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  will  not  show 
that  a  shilling  has  lost  in  weight  when  the 
thumb  has  been  rubbed  over  it ;  but  one  of 
the  feats  performed  by  the  induction  balance 
— an  electrical  instrument,  widely  different 
from  the  chemical  balance — has  been  to  show 
that  a  coin  undergoes  loss  even  when  a  finger 
is  rubbed  over  it.  It  will  readily  be  under¬ 
stood,  therefore,  that  in  the  nuirberless  hand¬ 
lings  a  coin  has  to  submit  to  in  the  course  of 
years,  the  loss  arising  therefrom  becomes  at 
last  sensible  to  the  ordinary  balance.  Coins 
likewise  suffer  much  loss  in  weight  by  abrad¬ 
ing  each  other’s  surfaces  when  jingling  in  the 
pocket,  and  they  are  damaged  each  time  a 
shopman  rings  them  on  his  Uble  to  see 
whether  they  are  genuine  or  not.  Every  min¬ 
ute  particle  of  matter  removed  in  these  or  other 
ways  lessens  the  weight  of  the  coins,  and 
makes  them  look  old  ;  and  in  the  lesser  coins, 
which  are  much  used,  this  proceeds  to  such  an 
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extent  that  every  one  knows  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  telling  a  threepenny  from  a  four- 
penny-bit.  Mr.  Miller  some  years  ago  made  a 
number  of  precise  experiments,  from  which  it 
was  ascertained  that  £  100  worth  of  sovereigns 
lost  9s.  8>4d.  of  their  value  in  a  hundred 
years;  similarly  £,\oa  worth  of  half-crowns 
lost  £,\‘i  IIS.  8-8d.  ;  ;^ioo  worth  of  shillings, 
;^36  14s.  3- id.  ;  and  ;^ioo  worth  of  sixpences 
lost  ;^50  i8s.  9'8d.  in  value,  or  more  than  one 
half  in  the  hundred  years.  It  will  be  noted 
here  with  regard  to  the  silver  coins,  that  the 
less  the  value  the  greater  the  amount  of  wear. 
These  lesser  coins  are,  of  course,  most  used  ; 
and  so  in  case  of  a  sixpence  a  century's  wear 
reduces  it  to  less  than  half  its  original  volume. 
—  World  of  Wondtrs. 

The  Finest  City  in  the  World. — It  is 
natural  and  reasonable  enough,  of  course,  that 
the  large  section  of  the  tourist  world  that  in¬ 
scribes  London  as  its  headquarters  in  the  vis¬ 
itors’  book  should  fly  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  tedious  street,  the  well-known  haunt.  It  is 
perhaps  excusable  that  the  denizens  of  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  should  look  upon  London  only 
as  another  place  of  business,  only  a  repetition 
on  a  larger  scale  of  what  he  sees  every  day  at 
home.  It  is  excusable,  but  only  on  account  of 
ignorance.  For  it  is  quite  certain  that  London 
is  no  more  a  repetition  of  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
than  Venice  is  a  repetition  of  V'erona,  or  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  of  Manchester  Cathedral.  The 
things  are  totally  unlike.  Even  the  Pool  and 
the  Docks  of  London  are  no  more  a  repetition 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  than  St.  Paul’s  is 
a  repetition  of  a  stucco  garden  temple.  In 
fact,  even  in  its  particular  business  aspect,  the 
City  is  wholly  different  from  the  business  quar¬ 
ters  of  other  towns.  As  in  Virgil’s  day.  the 
Mantuan  swain  went  up  to  Rome  expecting  to 
find  it  a  larger  edition  but  still  like  his  little 
country  town,  "  for  so  he  knew  puppies  like 
dogs,  and  kids  to  resemble  their  mothers,”  but 
found  that  there  was  no  more  comparison  be¬ 
tween  them  in  reality  than  there  was  between 
a  cypress  and  an  osier  twig ;  so  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  or  Yorkshire  man  who  expects  in  London 
merely  a  larger  series  of  factories  or  a  dustier 
line  of  warehouses,  will  find  that  his  method 
of  comparing  great  things  to  small  is  as  inap¬ 
plicable  as  that  of  his  lulian  counterpart.  The 
mere  volume  of  London  business,  the  mere 
rush  and  roar  bf  the  London  streets,  are  wholly 
incomparable  with  even  the  busiest  of  busy 
towns  elsewhere.  Liverpool  may  challenge 
the  Pool,  the  Manchester  warehouses  may 


affect  to  rival  Cannon  Street  and  Paul’s  Wharf, 
Birmingham  may  claim  ^  great  a  show  of 
shops  as  Queen  Victoria  Street  or  Cheapside, 
Worcester  may  sneer  at  the  potteries  of  Lam¬ 
beth  ;  but  it  is  the  conglomeration  of  all  these 
together,  and  each  clement  in  larger  propor¬ 
tions  than  any  other  city  of  the  Old  World  can 
show,  that  makes  London  so  unlike,  so  much 
greater  than  any  other  city  in  England.  Then, 
again,  the  mere  business  quarter,  or  rather 
quarters,  of  London  are  but  a  part  of  the 
whole.  Besides  the  Pool  there  are  the  Parks, 
besides  the  Bank  and  the  Elxchange  there  are 
the  Public  Offices  and  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  besides  the  Guildhall  and  the  Mansion 
House  there  are  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
British  Museum.  In  fact,  because  London  is 
the  capital,  and  the  natural  capital,  because  it 
is  London,  it  must  needs  be  infinitely  vaster 
and  more  complex  in  life  and  development 
than  other  cities.  It  is  not  merely  a  province 
of  houses — other  towns  are  smaller  provinces 
of  houses — but  it  is  a  nation  of  bouses.  It  is 
the  visible  embodiment  in  stone  and  brick  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. — Spectator, 

Leprosy. — I  should  not,  I  think,  lay  myself 
open  to  contradiction  were  I  to  say  that  Eng¬ 
lish  people  for  the  most  part  view  the  question 
of  leprosy,  together  with  the  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  treatment  appertaining  to  it,  as  a 
matter  of  purely  antiquarian  interest.  Not  a 
few,  indeed,  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  Jewish  or 
Scriptural,  if  I  may  so  say,  disease  than  van¬ 
ished  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity— that  fell 
with  the  fall  of  the  Old  Law  and  the  rise  of  the 
New.  And  so  closely  and  absolutely  is  it  asso¬ 
ciated  with  and  limited  to  the  Old  World  im¬ 
pressions  of  their  early  Bible  lessons,  that  the 
allusions  made  to  it  in  such  popular  books  of 
travel  as  Miss  Bird’s  “  Six  Months  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,”  and  Lady  Brassey’s  Voy¬ 
age  in  the  Sunieim,”  pass  almost  unnoticed. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  1  heard 
of  an  educated,  cultivated  man,  who,  preach¬ 
ing  on  the  Gospel  commonly  read  on  the  third 
Sunday  after  the  Epiphany — a  gospel  full  of 
deep  meaning  in  that  one  apparently  simple 
expression,  “  and  Jesus  stretched  forth  bis 
hand  and  touched  the  leper” — rejoiced  that  the 
dire  evil  no  longer  darkened  the  face  of  the 
earth.  There  is  no  occasion  to  linger  in  the 
Old  World,  at  Jerusalem,  at  Beyrout,  at  Da¬ 
mascus  or  Aleppo,  to  know  that  mankind  is 
still  subject  to  the  hideous  disease  of  leprosy. 
In  our  own  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  scourge 
of  leprosy  is  upon  the  people,  and  in  New 
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Brunswick  it  runs  its  fearfnl  course  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  mutilation, fringing  with  it  a  merci¬ 
ful,  though  scarcely  human,  insensibility,  till 
the  insensibility  of  death  itself  supervenes. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  in  order  again  to  meet  the 
leper  to  turn  to  Arabia,  where,  however  revolt¬ 
ing  the  form  of  the  disease,  it  does  not  render 
the  victim,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
legally  impure.  For,  passing  northward  from 
Ceylon,  the  vast  continent  of  India  stretches 
before  us.  And  India  continues  to  be,  as  it 
has  been  for  ages,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
leprosy  in  the  world.”  Though  the  awful 
scourge  in  India  is  heaviest  among  the  poor, 
every  race  and  rank  is  subject  to  it ;  rich  and 
poor,  Christians  and  pagans  ;  Europeans  and 
natives  ;  Rajahs  and  Newabs  ;  Brahmins  and 
Pundits ;  Pariahs,  the  low-caste  Hindoos, 
Mussulmans  and  Parsees,  all  are  numbered 
among  the  despised  and  hated  cla^  of  lepers. 
Abhorred  by  every  one,  the  leper  in  India  is 
often  ruthlessly  driven  by  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  from  house  and  home,  literally  to  perish 
by  the  roadside  ;  while  in  some  places  Govern- 
Blent  interference  alone  has  put  a  stop  to  his 
being  buried  alive — the  father  burying  the  son, 
the  son  burying  his  father.  And  not  only  the 
leper  himself,  but  also  his  relatives  and  friends, 
lest  in  multiplying  their  kind  they  should  trans¬ 
mit  the  disease  to  distant  generations.  Though 
no  law  restrains  him  from  intercourse  with 
other  people,  caste  steps  in  and  takes  the  place 
of  law.  The  man  of  high  caste,  once  a  leper, 
from  that  moment  is  turned  out  of  his  caste  ; 
he  may  not  sit  in  the  same  room  or  house  with 
the  sound  and  pure  ;  his  own  kith  and  kin  will 
not  eat  what  he  has  touched,  or  drink  or  smoke 
with  him.  If  his  wife  eat  with  him,  she  is  put 
out  of  caste.  None  will  marry  his  daughters, 
even  though  thete  be  no  slightest  sign  of  lep¬ 
rosy  in  them,  and  they  can  never  be  readmit¬ 
ted  into  Caste.  There  is  no  pity  and  no  hope 
for  him.  And  when  he  dies  abhorrence  fol¬ 
lows  him  to  the  grave  ;  all  religious  ceremony 
is  withheld  from  him,  and  his  body,  given  up 
to  the  low  caste  of  sweepers  and  such  like,  is 
subject  to  the  greatest  indignity  the  Hindoos 
can  show  their  dead.  Lepers  are  met  with  in 
every  stage  of  misery  in  India.  They  flock  to 
the  borders  of  the  Ganges  to  end  their  hope¬ 
less  lives  on  ”  holy  ground.”  Pilgrims,  they 
crowd  to  Pooree  to  make  prayers  and  propitia¬ 
tory  offerings  to  the  idol  Lokenauth  ;  and 
then,  failing  of  their  cure,  they  continue  to 
haunt  the  neighborhood,  and  form  fresh  cen¬ 
tres  of  vice  as  vile  and  detestable  as  the  foul 


corruption  that  pollutes  and  makes  havoc  of 
their  bodies.  Often  herded  by  themselves  at 
night,  they  are  scattered  during  the  day  along 
the  roadway  and  in  the  bazaars  begging  of  the 
pitiful,  and  filling  with  horror  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  stranger.  Special  hospital  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  provided  for  them  here  and  there  ;  but 
in  all  India,  with  its  millions  of  people  and  its 
0ver  a  huHtired  thousand  Ifpers,  the  asylums  for 
the  leper  can  be  almost  counted  on  one’s  fin¬ 
gers  ;  they  are  not  a  fourth,  nay,  not  a  four¬ 
teenth  part  of  the  Lazar  houses  that  England 
in  the  Middle  Ages  built  for  the  despised  ”  chil¬ 
dren  of  St.  Lazarus.”  But  even  India  does 
not  terminate  our  rapid  survey  of  the  leprous 
districts  of  the  world.  Nor  can  we  yet  quit 
the  boundaries  of  our  own  empire  to  trace  its 
path  to  the  end.  The  latest  official  document 
that  comes  to  us  from  India  is  dated  March  5th 
of  this  year.  It  is  a  memorandum  by  Dr. 
Vandyke  Carter  ‘‘  On  the  Prevention  of  Lep¬ 
rosy  by  Segregation  of  the  Affected.”  Dr. 
Carter  says  .  “  The  following  brief  memoir  is 
the  third  I  have  compiled  for  submission  to  the 
authorities  of  British  India  ;  and,  like  its  first 
predecessor,  it  is  based  upon  unique  experi¬ 
ence  acquired  through  the  enlightened  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Government  of  Norway.”  The 
statistics  he  quotes  prove  the  truth  of  his  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  methodical  isolation  of  lepers, 
which  has  been  carried  on  with  unremitting 
effort,  has  resulted  in  a  decided  diminution  of 
their  number  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Isolation  he  acknowledges  '.o  be  a  costly  meas¬ 
ure  ;  but  the  State,  recognizing  from  the  first 
the  incurability  of  leprosy,  ”  limited  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  opposing  the  hitherto  continuous  re¬ 
production  of  disease,  and  such  anticipatory 
sphere  of  action  admits  only  of  radical  rather 
than  showy  achievements.  How  much  longer 
these  somewhat  costly  measures  may  have  to 
be  maintained  cannot  yet  be  said  ;  but  it  has 
been  learned  that  restrictive  means  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  extended,  and  could  be  remit¬ 
ted  only  at  imminent  risk  of  renewed  spreading 
of  disease.”  In  finally  urging  the  adoption  of 
segregation  for  India  Dr.  Carter  says  that  it  is 
the  only  method  likely  to  check  and  lessen  lep¬ 
rosy  ;  it  has,  in  Norway,  proved  to  be  benefi¬ 
cial  in  both  these  directions,  as  well  as  by 
awakening  the  people  to  a  sense  of  rational 
self-help  and  a  willingness  to  co-operate  fur¬ 
ther.  Such  a  cogent  and  attractive  stimulus  is 
much  needed  in  India,  where  the  foundations 
of  public  hygiene  have  yet  to  be  laid.” — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 


